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PKEFACR 


’'I'' HE present work *is a dissertation approved by 
A tlie University of Oxford for the degree of Doctor 
:>f Philosophy. It is narrower in its scope than 
Keith’s Inhian Lo(jie and Atornism,^ in that it is 
specihcally a study of Indian Logic (including epistemo- 
logy), and does not, unless incidentally, deal with the 
[)l)ij'sics and itjetaphysics of the Nymja and Vaisesika 
schools. It is narrower also in that it does not include 
nil account of the later, or so-calk'd ‘modern’ logic, hut 
fontines its survey to the ])eriod ('luling with Vilcaspati 
Mlsra’s commentary in tlu* middle of tlu' nintli century 
>.]). • , • 

My intention was not to gixe a history of Indian 
IiOgic witliin this period, but to interpret Indian logical 
doctrine in its historical develojiment. In view of the 
difficulty of iidjcM-jireting the basic texts it seemed neces- 
sary- to keof) closely to the actual words of tlie wrjters; 
with the result that the exposition became very largely a 
string of translations of loci classiei on logical topics. 

Ri'ferences are made by page and line to the Vizi.i- 
nagram Sanskrit* Seri(>s ('dition of tlie Xymiahhusija 
{Benares 189(5) ; the Bibliotlu'ca Indica edition of the 
Kyftyavartika (Cnlcnlta : the Vizianagrarn Sans- 

krit Series edition of the Nydynr(lrHk(rt(ltp(rni(iW^^^ 
i Benares 1898) : the Bibliotheca Indicil edition of Saba- 
fa’s Bhdsyn on the Mlmdiiisd (Calnilta 1889) : and the 
Vizianaguam Sanskrit* Series edition of Prasastaiiilda’s 
Bhdsya on the Vaisesika, and Sridhara's Nydyakandali 
(Bi’narcs 1895). References to Kunlarila’s Alokardirtikii 
and Parthasarathi Misra’s Nydyaratndknra are to the 
section and verse, the edition, used being the Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Series edition (Benares, 1898-1899), 
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Some of tlicse are pioiieer editions, landmarks in 
bibliography. Within the s{)ace of ten years India 
discovered the logical classics of the ancient scliool, wliich 
before that were practically unknown, even in India 
itself, and among payujits. All students of the Nydya 
owe a very great d(d)t to the distinguished Indian editoi's 
of these first editions; and to those European Sanskritists 
wdio realised tlie importance of getting tlie manuscripts 
edited. To the last of these latter, the late Aithur Venis, 
I am under a ))ersonal delA of disci])leship wdjicli I cannot 
no w^ rej )ay . Prlya nldm gnravah . 

Th(' conditions of tlie possil)ility of this study have 
been principally iirovided lyy three waiters on Nynya : 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Professor Iveitli, and the late 8atis 
(^andra Vidyribhusana . Witliout Dr. Jha’s translation 
of tlie three basic works of the aiKuent Nydya, I shoi.ld 
pi*obal)ly iK‘ver \\i\vc l)egun to undei*stand tliem. 

K(d til’s Indian Logic 1 o\v(' iny first connected view of tlic' 
subject, and the understanding of many tilings. Vidya- 
bhusana jrrovided the indispensalile detailed annals cf the 
school , and an invalualile pioneer acaaiunt of Banddlia ' 
logic. 

I regret that I liave altogethei* ignored Jaina logic. 
It may be that its csirlier writiiigs would tlirow^ light on 
the development of doctrine, besides adding much of 
logical inteia^st. I liave not had the time nor the (*ourage 
to enter ujion wPat would liave led me far aiield. 

My tlianks are due to the United Provinces Govern- 
ment for the grant of study leave whicli enaWed iru^ to 
carry out tliis work, and for generous assistance in tlie 
publication of it; to the T^nited Provinces Government 
Press for their patience and (‘ourtesy in dealing w\ith the 
difticulties of printing the book; and to my wife for as- 
i^istance in compiling the Index. 
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tNDTAPf LOOJO TN THE EAREY 
SCHOOLS 

WISTORIOAL INTRODt’CTTON 

Pysleniatisation and rrdaction into suirns — The N}iTnfa-bhn<i}!a rf Vntsyayann 

— Prasastapada TihaHija and the Prfimaua'snmureniia of Dihna^ni 

• Uddyotakara PhannakTrti — Kninarila arn] Yaoaspnti ATisra. 

T T is no lonafer true that a. history, in the sense of 
dated annals, is impossible for Tmlian Philnso- 
pliy. Great progress hap. bf^en made in the lest thiEtv 
or fortv'vears in thoi direction of evolving a chronolo- 
gical ordc'r 'out of a chaotic tradition. The origins 
remain misty:, Imt the relative clironology of the ear- 
, tier *Avriters *is now Ix'comiug apparcmt : and from 
600 A.n. an absolute chronology may be said to have 
l)een attained. Tlie j)rogress in the last respect may be 
illiistjTited by reminding sceptics that Fitzedward 
Hall’s .still valu.ible Tndc.v lo the TiihUogrm>hy of ihi> 
Thru! >i‘ Philosophical Svsfcnis (Calcvttn, 1850) ‘identi- 
fies TJddyotalcara, whose date Is now fixed about 600- 
650 A.D., with Hdayana. who givi's bis ^wn date as 
084 A.D. (a)well cleared up this particular confusion 
in 18(54, in his ('dition of Fdayana’s Ktisiiairifijall. 
Peterson in 1889 was* still able t,o,sugg('st thal tin* 
Fluddlu himself was the author of the Ni/dyablndu, 
which is hi fact the work of Dharraaklrti, a near con- 
temporary of Uddyot*akara, as wets shown by Pathak 
in,valual)le papers contributed to flie Bombay Branch 
of the lioyal Asiatic Society from 1892, — papers 
which' made a great advance in the determination of 
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the relative chronology of philosophical works. But 
to fix even a single date may be the work of a syndi- 
cate of scholars working in different continents and in 
languages as diverse as Chinese,' 'i’ibetan, and Sans- 
krit : and it is necessary therefore to hasten slowly. 

Sl'lCTIOK 1. S\ STKMATrSATION AND BED ACTION' INTO StJTEAS 

The systems and the sTdras 

Of the six Brahmar.ieal systems of philosophy five 
make their first appearance in literature in the form af 
sfitras, that is, (‘ollections of brief texts or aphorisms 
each one of which stands for more thnii it says, but 
which are threads in a coherent whoh' of doctrine. It 
is clear that these collections of what may be called 
chapter-headings cannot be hrst things in the history 
of the school to which I'ach belongs; but that each had 
been the possession of a school, addl’d ^o and altered 
from time to time as new ojiponi'nts and new points of 
vii'w presented themselves; and lliat each had a liistory 
extending over periods of varying length prior to the 
final redaction or cnmpilalion in whidi we now have 
thi'in. fiMieref'ore, as 1ms been jiointi’d out’, there are 
two chronological problems, winch must be kept dis- 
tinct, in connection ivitli the sutras. Oiie is as to the 
date of their redaction into the present form. fi’lie 
other is as to tlsc date when the. system finally redacted 
into these sutras first began to I'xist in the .shape of a 
body of doctrine which would have been recognisable 
as continuous witli the doctrine taught in the sTitras 
as finally compiled. It is quite possible that a sutra 
which we conclude to have been ri’dacted at a rela,- 


VH. Li. V aidicsika Philosopluj accordi'uj to the DaJapaddrtJia^astrdt 

pp. 
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tively late date (for example, the Yogasfdra) may 
none the less teach a doctrine which had existed in 
i-ecognisably {lie same form for centuries before it was 
redacted; It is on tlie other hand possible that names 
which later applied tq^ a specific school were used in 
an (iarl\f period in a different or in a much more 
general sense/. This is nndoiditedly the case with the 
terms nydy^ and t(irlnka, which nere later applied s|)e- 
cifically to the Nydya school, hnt in the earlier litera- 
ture refer either to the MimnniM or else have a general 
meaning. In the ca.se of the term Sdmkhya (which 
hrfd a very Iwag history') it has lieen snggestod“ that 
the name was originally givem to anv speculative doc- 
trine which pr*)fessed to achieve' salvation by way of 
•ki^owledge (jnfina-mdrga). as opposed tf) the doctrine 
of salvatjon Iw works, — of, winch yoga may haie been 
a quite gt'ru'ral appellation. 


say fiiat Y ogah (plural) was used an an early desi^inU ion of 
file liaise, sika sch(:j)l. 1 am ind(d)l(?d to Mr. 7\selr('f4aeaiidra ('hat l(>f)adl)yaya, 
lecturt'r in. Sanskrit; in llu' Allaluthad rinivcrsily, foi’ <lra\\ iny' my mI tent ion to 
^ 1 , i>ass;i.g:e in the N^/niiahluisija in whiedv A"a,1.s\ ayana attributes to the Ycnjulj 
S])c('ifically Nifaiia-Voi.'^'esihfi doctrines, notal.ily that of the nsutkanjacUdu 
(iV. Bh. p. dS 1. (). 0)1 Ns I. i. ‘2‘d). See liis note on .1 Peculiar Meaniuri of 

Yoga, (published since this tvas written) in JBAS, 0(7. 1927, pp. ^^51 — SoS. 

• 

“t^hAnklin Edg^oilon, Hdmkhna and Yoga in the Bpie, Am. Jeurna' <f 
] ’liilologyy , 192i. 

The Sdiiikhna Pdrild appeal ..v/... .so)ire(':* to lx* the* work 

of an earlier (umtomporary of VasubaTidhu, — Yindliyavasin, I bat is to .say fsvara 
Kjsna. An aeeount of percefdion referred to at NV f), 15 1.11 (srotrddivrtfir 
ifi) is called Vdrsagari i/asifa Ialf.piijani by Vaeaspati Misra at NVT p. 105 
1. 10, and lie is [lerhaps citin*:^ ^Varsa'^anya in the words padedndtn khalr 
indri jjdndrn artlid], arena parinafdndm dloranamdtrdhn triLir isijatc. (The 
•terms a^re Sd-mkluja-iiogn : but dlocanamdtra figures in. rrasastapada s 
a(;eoiint). Varsagiinya. is a definitely liistorical fi^iire, perhaps the firsi 
historical figure in the Sdiiiklptja-Yoga tradition. We know the naim.' of his 
work — the .^'ary lit antra — , and we have several ^refertvnees to and (!jtations 
from him. See .Keith Sdrhkhya SjP'if.cm pp. 02-(5c^. Woods VST p. xx. 

li'or ‘ Vindhyavfisin ’ .see SJokavdrlika, anumdnn, 1 13. The nderenci' 
is lU")!. clear, but might be to Sdnikhua Kdrilcd 5-0. But the equation Viit' 
dhyavasin^-Isvara Krsna is not e«tahUshed* 
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If then indications of tho late redaction of a 
sutra are not inconsistent with the enrly systematisa- 
tion of the doctrine taught in the sutra, it is also true 
that early mention of a name which subsequeiitly de- 
signated one of the schools is not necessarily evidence 
that th(> school existc'd at the date of the; work in which 
the name is mentioned. 

Relation of sutras to Buddhist schools 

Jacohi in Ids article on the Dates of the Philp- 
sophieal Sutras'^ confines himself to tlic question of 
the period at which the sFdras were redacted, and relies 
principally on tlie passages in certain of the satras 
and earliest commentators which are directed against 
Buddhist doctrines. Stchcrl)ats|iy‘ liad used the 
same criterion, but (relying on the interpretation given 
by such later commentators as Vagaspati Misra, 
Kumarila, and J^ariikara) argued that the polemic is 
directed against the idealist or rijhanetvada, school of 
Buddhist philosophy, and that, as this doctrine was 
developed by Asaiiga and Vasubandliu, the sutras in 
which this polendc is found could not be earlier than 
the dat(' of these Buddhist writers. Jacobi showed 
effectively that tlie passages in question do not pole- 
mise against the idealistic doctrine of these thinkers, 
but can lu' int('r|)r('ti'd as attackiTig the earlier nihilistic 


^Journal of the Ameriran Oriental Sorietfi lull. 

-EinstcmohHjy and Lotjic a.v taiKjht bij the Later Btiddhisf.^, 8t. 

I Vierslnirgf, lUOU. Tliis is in lliissian; but coiuniunicatioii from SUdior- 
batsky suiMMiarising his arynMiierits is embodied in Jacobi s article above 
referred to. -Slcberbalsky ’s ^ work has now' been tvanslaled into Gerrnai. ; 
by Otto Strauss, Neubil)erg, .iU‘24. The translation contains an appendix eon- 
iributed by Stcherbaisky in which he admits that tiie view i)ul forward by him 
in 1U09 can no longer be maintained. Bee next note. 
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or sunyavdda doctrine; and Stclierbatsky has recently^ 
admitted the correctness of Jacobi’s conclusions, though 
still inte^reting the Nyayasutra as arguing against 
idealisrrt of an early type^. 

The, terminus a <^io for the redaction of the 
Nyayasutra and, the Vedantasutra, and for tlie early 
Mlrndr'nsaka, commentator — the ‘ vrttikdra ’ — ^whose 
polemic against the Buddhist doctrine is cited in 
Sahara’s Bhdsya on the Mvmdmsd Sfitra, can there- 
fore be pushed back to the period (sometimes identi- 
fied with the time of Nagarjuna) when the Nunyavada 
philosophy developed. Two of the suirns, — the 
Mlmdihsa and l;lie Vaisc.fika — , do not poleinise against 
Buddhism, so that their date cannot be determined by 
this criterion. The Sdtnkhyasutra i.s admittedly a 
modern .compilation, and plainly polemises against 
the developed mjhdnardda. The Yogasidra (iv 
14 — 21) is said by Haughton Woods'’ to attack the 
idej^lism of thh rijmlnnTdd(i ■■ and it is plain that the 
Bhdsya has tlu' rijndnardda in view. Woods relies 
on this, and ‘on Vaca-spati’s explicit reference to a 
’-ijndnavddm raindHka. But he admits that the sutra 
tselfMoes not make reference to this or any other school. 
But if '.we are to rely on commentators’ interpr(^tations 
we should have to admit that the Nyayasutra and the 
V eddntasfitrn are polemising against the mjndnavdda : 
and Jacobi’s arguments against tins view are cogent^, 

Hn bis Addendum to Chapter .1 of bis Epudemolot/y and Logie of the 
Later Buddhists, contribvrted to the German translation of lluit work \Err> 
enntnisthcorie rind Logik nach der Lehre der sp(Uei\9n Buddhist eii : ilhersetzt 
V071 Otto Strauss : Mundien-N euhiherg , 1924, pp. 259 — 206). 

^For his present views see below, pp. 29 — ‘11. 

*Jame?; Haughton ^^'octls Yoga System of Patavjali, pp. xvii-xvhi. 
He says : “ the fact remains that tlie Sutra is att^ckin^? some idealist The 
fact, I think, is that the Yogasiitra is here attf^-king the idealistic rnonjcnt 
wflich, as I have argued below, was an element in the sunyavdda, from the 
first. 

• Macobi himself however holds that, the Yogasiitra passage is more 
easily interpreted if a reference to vijfiunaimda is supposed. But the 

2 
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Vidyabliusana^ has pointed out striking parallels 
in phraseology between Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika- 
sfitra and the Nydya-sutra, which (as he supppses) stiow 
that the Nydya-sfitra was redacted after the '.time of 
that writer. If this is so, .the Nydyasutra in its 
present form falls in the period between Niig.arjuna 
and Vasiibandliu^. 

Relations between the dijferent stdnis 

It is sometimes held that the suti'as (other than 
the Yoga and Sdmkhya) must have been redact(‘d at 
the same period, as they show traces of. mutual inflvi- 
ence. But intercourse between the schools in the long 
period preceding the redactions is pelhaps sufficient 
to explain this : and there are indications that the 
Vaise.nka, at any rate, AA^as redacted at a compara- 
tively early period. 

Nydya and VaUesika 

It contains no polemic against Buddliism, which , 
it could liardly liavm ignored if it had been ic'ducefl to 
its present form after the rise of the Buddhist philo- 
sophical schools^. Again the doctrini' wliicdi it ti'aches 
owes nothing to tlie ]\^ydya, whereas tlie .Nydya 
siitra reproduces the physiology and physics of the 
VaUedka-sutra, in sonic cases repeating actual phra- 
ses from the latter in a way which proves indebted- 


supposilion does not seerii necessary, and other argnmenls which he adduces 
for a relatively late date (150 A.D.) for the nHlaction of the Yoga-sfdra are 
perhaps not conclusive. .His argument is,liowever cogent against the late 
tradition whicdi identities the author of the Yogasutra w'ith tlie author of 
the Mahahhasga. 

^Vidyabliusana, History of Indian Logic, pp. 10-47 : N tid imsfitra of 
Gotaina p. x. Parallelisms with one or two 4nes in the Lahklipatara which 
he points out are, as I argue below, of no value as evidence. 

“Keith, Indian Logics and Atomism, pp. ‘22 — 25. 

®The same consideration might be thought to prove an early date 
the Mwidmsd Siitra. But absence of reference to the Bauddha schools liere 
could be explaineil by the fact that the Mimdmsd Sutra is not a system of 
philosophy, but of exegetics. I. i. 6 refers by name to Badarayana', the 

reputed author of the- Vedanta Sutra : though this in itself proves nothing. 
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ness’. Had the V aUesika-sutra been redacted later 
than the peiaod of the systematisation of the Nydya, 
it mighh have been expected to sliow some trace of 
.Vy'Tya ‘influence in its logic. But — though VaUesika 
logic is, a more develv«»ped doctrine in the sutra than 
is sometimes supposed — it shows no trace of Nydya 

HTi, VP j). 1C r>. 1. Kivo of tlie cases of parallolisju which he 

cites are to inffoiiiK.] in the first ahnika of the tJiird adlujaija of NS, which 
suiivimirises Vaisesika plivsics and pliysiolo^fy in the course of an aiginneiit to 
prove that the sonl is other than the body, the senses, and the ‘mind — 
F*.S^ TV i. 8 is identical wdlh NS TIT. 1. 89 (anckadrtivifasam^^^ rTipaviscsdc 

/:(i rupopalahdhili — a doctrine typically Vai-sesika). — Ui’s other j)arallel8 are : — 


NS 

11. 

1. 

51 

= F^ 

VH. 

ii. 

‘20. 

a\S’ 

HI. 

i. 

28 

= F,Sf 

IV. 

ii. 

8. 

NS 

HI. 

i. 

85 

= F^" 

IV. 

i. 

6—18. 

AUS’ 

TIL 

i. 

68 

- F.S' 

II. 


4-5. 

NS 

HI. 

i. 

71 

VS 

VI II. 

ii. 

5. 

NS 

111. 

ii. 

68 

= VS 

VH. 


28. 

NS 

I. 

i. 

10 

F*S' 

HI. 

ii. 

4. 


In vf(*w' of snch paralUdisrns f|. is fair to say tlial the ‘ syncretism ’ of 
the N !id!ja-Va{scsika begins \vith the Njidija siltra itself. Vcit-sijaifarta regarded 
the two sntrak as complementary. 

VS VII. ii. *20 says sfinuifiikah sabddd arlhapraiifaifah, NS IT. i. 54 
savs^ i/rt, sdniayikat car chahdarlha-sampratyaija.'iifa. Tlic para |l(dis.m here is, 
as Ui riglilly clainis, “ not doiihtfiil 

Tiui ratlier curious phrast‘ bliujiastvdd in .\'6' HI. i. 7.1 must be 
• re]>eale<l from VS VIM. ii. 5. (Tbc ,sfilra ii) tlie Vizianagrain .edn. is HI. 
i. C9). NS HI. i. C8 (i.e. 61 62 in the \'iz, edn.) very neatly sums \ip tbe 
Vaiscsiia doctrim'. of the sj)ecial objects of the sens(*s. NS I. i. It) is a 
simpliTjcd version of tin; doctrim' that tlu' soul is infcrrifd(j from psychical 
qualitlcsf oniitling the philfisopiiically dubious first |>arl of FtS" IH. ii. \ : with 
this omission the two sritra.s become identical. NS ill. i. 28 rejK'als the 
teaching of F*S IV. ii. 2-8 that the body comjiost'd, not cd' jnajiy ('lements, 
hut of one, viz. earth. NS HI. i. 85 is obscure hut is iiiten)r{'led by Valsya 
yana as staling tlie d<V-triiu’ that percejition is limited to Hiings which have 
fnagnitude and ‘ manife.st form the doctrine tauglit by iV. i. 6 — 18. 
NS HI. ii. 68 (=62 in Viz. edn.) leaHics that ‘ uiind ' Is atomic for tlie 
reason given in HI. ii. 60 t :59) i.e. tliat we cannot have jiion' llian one 
apprehension at a tiine : while VS VH. i. 28 says that ‘ niiiid ’ is atomic 
because it is not all-pervading ivii)ha) like ether and ^lie soul. 

, A striking likeness W.) tlie V(iisc,sika wliich Iti docs not note is in 

NS V ‘i. M, which teaches the characteristic Vni^se.sika dfctrinc lliat 
'(he universal isdnulnya) is eternal and perceptible I'V sense {aindri{/a- 
kafva). — On* tlu; other hand IsS Tl.ii. 65-66 shou-s no t.)ac(' of the Vaise-ilkn 
dot'trine of the nniversal and of VaiseJiika terin^'nology , i hough Vatsija ijana 
his eoinment. ad, lor. plainly ecdioes the tirminology of the F^z/.s5^y/7,•a 
Sutra (e.g., anekafra pralifaifdnucrttinhnitiam). 

The indication here is that NS lI.ii.65-66 is teaching a pre-Va'csesika 
docHine of the universal, while NS V. i* 14 is te:iching a poH-Vai^eaiki^ 
doctrine. 
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influence. It seems certain that the Vai^edka, both 
as a system and as a sutra, is earlier than the Nyaya. 

Nydya and Mimamsd 

Keith points out that the Nyfiyasfdra shows ac- 
quaintanc(5 Avith Mlmdrhsaka terminology in the pas- 
sage of the second book which deals with knowledge 
derived from worde and tlie autlioritv of the Vedit 

tX 

{NS II. i. 49 — 69), and which asserts against the 
Mlmnmsaka the doctrines that words have meaning 
by convention and that the Veda- had ^ an autho}'. 
There is no question that the two doctrines here con- 
troverted, and the doctrine of the eterniity of ‘ word ’, 
existed prior to the redaction of the Nydya and 
Vaiscsika sfilra; and it seems f)rol)able that th(^ t(u-mi- 
nology of exegesis Avhicli avc find in the Mlmdmsd 
Sidra — together with tliese doctrines — are older tlian 
any of the philosophical schools. But no indication 
as to the date of redaction of the Mtmdn^sd sfdra, 2 H.n 
be 'drawn from the Nydya and Vaiscsika polemic. 
There is nothing however to prevent us from assign- 
ing an early date to the Mlmdnisd sidras, even in the 
form in which we now have thcun, so far as I know. 
The only consideration to tlie contrary is the iiljseiK'e 
of reference to the system and its author in the Mahd- 
hhdratn : and not much weight can be attached to the 
argument from silence herek 

t«. 

Nydya and Vedanta 

The relation ' between the Nydya-sfdra and the 
V eddnta-sfdra may become clearer when a careful 
comparison shall have been madfe between the pole- 
mical passages in the two sidras^. Keith states 


^See Keith, Karma-Mlmdmsa, pp. 5 — 7. 

edU-nta-sutra y first and second pfidan of the second adhyaya : 
Nydyd-sfitra, adhyaya III, and IV. 
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0 

that Gautama is familiar with the terminology 
of the Vedfinta-sfitra'^ , and he finds in the Vai- 
^esika-sTdra references to the teachings, and rsminis- 
ccnces • of the phraseology, of the V eddntasTdra^ . 
On thg other hand* the V edanta-sTitra lias a de- 
finite polemic against views found in tlie VaUesiJi'a- 
siitra^ : and Jacobi has sliovMi that its polemic 
against thf; Bmiddha corresponds to tlie polemic in the 
Nydya-sfitrcd , neither being directed against the 
later vijminardda doctrine; while the VaUesika-sutra 
contains no such polemic. The indications seem to be 
tliat the is earlier tlian the Ve- 

ddnta-sutra, a^ it is earlier tlian the Nydya-sutra : 
while the two latter -Hilras may Inive assumed their 
present form at about the* same period. 

• 

Origins of the Nydya 

When did the Nydya doctrine begin to exist in 
a €orm recpgmisably continuous witli the doctrine as 
we lia ve it in the Nydyd-sfitra ? In otlier words, what 
is its systcihatisation-period, as distinguislied from 
its , redaction-date ? In order to clear the ground for 
this .enciuiry it is tirst necessary to ask wliat is 
specially Naiydy/ka in tlie Nydya doctrine'- • h'or its 
physics and ..physiology and psycliology are not speci- 
fically its own* being from the first indistinguishable 
from those of its sister-.svT.s^m, the Vaisesika. What 


ILA, |). ‘25. Tli^t only paralloi lit* ^nvos is NS IJI. ii. M- 
JO—Ved. S. IT. i. ‘21. But this is only the ‘ st.oekipxainple ’ of curds arisingr 
from rrplk, and does not amount to evidence. The BJiarjavadyltd Jd.5, 15.15, 
speaks of xi, hrahma-sntra and veddnta-kri. 

‘Op.* cit. p. ‘24. “K.fnada declai ms that tlie soul is not proved hy 
scripture alone, that the body is not co iipoun.ded of th?*e(? or five elements; 
and his use of avidi/d ‘ig^nora/nce’, and pratj^affdUnan ‘individual self’ is 
reininiscent of the Brahma Sritra — Th^ terininolofry a'vl the doctrines men* 
tioned may well be earlier than the Vedanta Sut'a. 

“Fed. S 2. 2. 17 is a sneer at the yaUesika, not at the Nifaija. 

^See footnote 1 p. 93 infra. 
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characterises it specifically appears to be primarily 
its development of the ‘ nydya ’ or fiye-membered 
method of demonstration: and, in connection with 
this, its insistence on four sources of knowledge, 
corresponding to the first four members of its demons- 
trative formula, or ‘ syllogism The emphasis 
which it laid on the independent status of testimony 
as a means of proof made it in theory more ‘ orthodox ’ 
than tlie Vaisesika, which nominally recognised only 
perception and inference as sources of knowledge : 
and, though in practice the difference was small, this 
may have been the decisive advantage ’Sv hich ennbled 
the younger sdstra to supplant, as it fbe elder : 
of which it rnav perliaps fairly be called a revised 
version. The importance' of tlic Nydya tluu'eforf' io 
in its doctrine of the prarndnas, or sources of, proof, 
and in its formulation 'of the nydya, or mx'thod of 
demonstration, from which it took its naitie. It is 
therefore correct to regard the Nydya as. above, all 
else, a school of logic. 

I'he question then amounts to this. When does 
logic, as taught in the Nydya-sufra , first make its 
appearance? There is a reference in the Mahdbhd- 
rata, which is quite definite : — 

pancdiHiyaiaiyiiklasiJd rdkyasya (lunadosaritN 

“Knowing the virtues and defects of the five-mem- 
bered syllogism.’’ It is not possible to doubt^ that we 
have here a reference to the specific Nydya doctrine 


‘Quoted by Vidyabhfisana in his Nydya Siitra of Gofama, p. xvi. 
The reference h. M ahdblidrala, f^ahhdpartw , adhydya 5 (ii, v. 5), Tlio same 
passage has a reference to the Iloinans ; which suggests a late date. 

‘‘Vidyablinsana ciles several other passages from the Mahabhdrata 
wtiif'h refer to a iarkaUttitra, i.arkavidyd, hoHiAmira, arnnksikl nydyasiksd, e'tc. 
Blit in none of these can we 'oe (juite sure that the roferonco is to our Nydyz 
system, 'riie reference may be to rationalising and scentical methods svicli 
as certainly e.\isted in very early limes. — Maiiii in one place excommunicates 
the twice- born sceptic and critic of the veda who from reliance on 'hetu4(U- 
tra’ despises ^ruti and smrti : and Kiilhlka Bhaila explains this as a reference 
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of deinoDstratioii. But it does not help us to carry 
the date of the system any further back, seeing that 
the present redaction of the Mahuhkdrata niay be as late 
as 200 A.D. 

In tlie medical works of Susruta and Caraka, and 
in the ArthaMstra attributed to Kantilya, there 
ai’e lists of tantrayukti, that is to say methodological 
technical terms used in the particular tantra or sdstra : 
and one of these, — tlie tantrayukti of anmnata, i.e., the 
principle of tacit acceptance, ‘ what is not denied is 
a(4niitted’ — ifv,, quoted and used by Vatsyayana'. 

The names of some of tlie tantrayukti figure in the 
terminology of the Nydya" : hut tiie accoiirits given 
• in the lists tliemsclves do not tally with the meanings 
v^iicli the Nydya assigns to the terms, and tlie lists 
are cleaMy inde])endent of the Nydya. There is no 
trace of system underlying these collections of more or 
less technical, terms, and nothing of logic in them. 
— l*lierc is however a section in Caraka ’s work devoted 

to Carvdka and other Bcepties (Mann IT. 11). In other places lie insists on the 
use of farka — not conflicting with veda and dharma.^dstra — as essential (XII. 
100), Enjoins tJie study of anvlksihil dtniatidffd on a hin^; (VIT. 1.3), and says 
that liaifjtkas Utrkl slionid he aniono- the members of a parisad (XII. 111). 
None of Utese passages need refer to tiu* logic of the Nyriifa stdra •: alfhongli 
Vatsyayana seems to refer to Mamikmrti VIT. 43 when he claims that tlie 
Nydifo is dytviksikt dtwavidyd (AT. Bh. p. 1. 4). — A passage in Kautilya’s 
A rtliasdktra tlirows together under the name of dnvlksila llti Yoga, Sdmkhyaf 
and Lokdyata, 

^NBh p. IG I. 9 paramajam apratisiddUam anumatam iti hi tantra- 
yaktih, Vitlyabhusana, HIL pp. 24 — 20. 

*e.g. prayojana, mmsaya* nirnaya, yaddrthn^ upamdna,, arthdpattiy 
^prasahga, ekdnta and anekdnfn, hetvartha, apadetta, uddesa, nklarhina, 
viparyayh. 

Each list gives definitiont with examples : Su Anita’s examples an^ taken 
from medicine, Kauiilya's from his own b-dstra. The lists do not agree in the 
meanings attached to the technicalities in all* cases. Thus Su.4ruta says 
atfena kdranenety apade^ah --Yathdpadih}ate niaflhiiretja na .desmd ‘ hhivar- 
dhate. Ivautilya says evam asdv aha ity apadesah : and he illustrates it by a 
(pioi^tion ending iti Kautilyah. 8ee Su!i5riila, niiaratantra O’); Caraka, 
t!iddhisthdna , 12, Kantilya arthaMstra IHh adhikardna of Ist adkydya 
(Mysore edn. p. 424). 
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CO strictly logical conceptions, the teaching of which 
perliaps represents a popular version of the Nydya, 
divested of all subtleties and adapted to the under- 
standing of the layman’ . But here again ikie date 
of Caraka’s work in its present form is so yncertain 
that the passage does not Ijclp towards fixing the sys- 
tematisation-period of the Nyaya. The same may 
be said of a supposed reference to tlie Nyaya in the 
Milmdapanha, where King Milinda (Menander of 
Bactria, c. 150 n.c.) is said to have been versed in 
Samlihyn, Yotyd, NUi, and' Vaisesika. NUi, in the 
context, may mc-an Nyfiya; though tlie use of the word 
m this sense is perhaps without a parallel. 

In tlie older literature, that is, in works to, 
wliich a date definitely prior to the Christian efa 
can be assigned, there 'is (*omplete abtsence of 
reference to tlie Nydya as a system, though the word 
nydya occurs either in the general sense of a decision 


’Vidyabhnsana’ti siiogeslion that it einbodies “ Ihc! principal doc- 
trines of /I >rr7/>” «//,'?, yjosBibly as propounded by Modbatbbi Gautama ” liaS' 
nothing to recommend it {TIIL p, *25. Vidyabbusana difitinouisbes two 
authors of Nydna doctrine — (lautama and Aksapada — tin' latter nmeh lat(T 
than, tile former). Vidyabhnsana liolds that Mcdtultithi was anotlier nAnic for 
Gautama (or Golama). But the only grounds for this assertion would seem to 
re the mes’tio:^ in Bic Mnhabha'ntd (Santitarvan, 205) of a Me ihdtriiivr mahd- 
prajrio Gantarnas tapaNl., and tlm^ referenee in Bhasa’s Pratimd (p. '^9) to a 
MedliatiiUer Nydifasdfiiram, There is nothing to show^ that the M ahahlidrnta 
sage had any efmnection witli the legendary founder of the Nydija : and 
Bhasa’s reference, according to Barnett (Bulletin of the London, Stliool of 
Orientai Studies, 1924, p. 520) is to a late Manuhhdsija by an author named 
MedhdtUhi. See also F. W. Thomas in JBdlS, 1925, p. 107. 

“See i.mte 1 to page 0, above. YpHU cannot mean Vaisesika here, 
seeing that Vaiji-esika is' separately mentioned. — There sca'ins to be no reason 
to take nlti in any other than the usual sense of nUi saydr'i. Sdmlchya 
and yoya here may have the wider significance which Edgerton would 
give to the terms : see note 2 to page above. riie paSisage would 
then refer to the doctrine of salvation by knowhvlge, the doctrine 
of salvation by w^orks, the science of government, and the VaUesika 
philosophy. That is, of th^j philosophical systems ns we now have ihemy it 
refers to one only. This supports the view above suggested as to tin', priority 
of the Vaisesika to tlie other (developed) systems. If the author of the 
Milinda- panha had known the Nydya there would have been so.ne tra<% tif 
its logical method in the work. 
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or conclusion, or in the special sense of Mlmamsd 
principles*. The Buddhist Pali Canon gives the 
impression of belonging to a pre-logical phase of 
thoughts and this is true even of the Kathavatthu, 
in which we find sonv^ terms whicli are familiar as 
techiiicafities of the Nydya system, e.g. pratijha. 
vqxmaya, nigralia, nigammia, upamd. It cannot be 
said that tiiese are not used as technical terms, for 
th('ir application is systematic" : but they are not 
technical terms of syllogistic analysis. They are used 
in connection with a stereotyped scheme of discussion 
wfiich is ap^died with wearisome iteration to a 
variety of topics. The debate has in the first instance 
five phases : each phase is an argument in itself : and 
tke fourth and fiftli phases are called respectively tlie 
■upanaya, and tlie nigamana. The first phase is called 
(innloma, tlie prafilarma {paHkanimn), and tlie 

third nigraha. The five phases together constitute 
the* first nigraha. Then follows a second nigraha; 
with five similar phases except that the first pha.se is 
‘now pratyanilca {paccanika) instead of anuloma. Six 
otlu']’ ‘ nigrahas ’ follow, in two sets of tlirce : the first 
set of. three being modifications of the first nigraha 
by imlertion of the words ‘ everywhere, ’ ‘ always 
in all cases ’ : the second s^t of tlircc being corres- 
jionding modifications of tlie sec'ond nUfraha. Tliese 
eight nigrahas ajipear to constitute a dialectical 
whole (KV I. i. 1 — lii) : a five-phased argument pro. 


IL.4. pp. 10-1 1. 

‘Keijli in IfjA pp. 18- M pjieaks oF these as terms “ vvhie}i later in 
Gautania's*Iogic are technical terms, but which at this period have their more 
.general stvnse” : hut in his Buddhist Philosophy pp. 308 - 1 he writes in this 
connection “we may suppose a con temxforary# logic, but nothing of it is 
H«.id Vidyabhusana, IIIL pj). ‘281 — *210, giveaia samjtle of the Kathrivatthu 
metliod of disputation in connection with which these terms are used. — The 
Katluwatthu has been translated under the title Points of CotLtroversy (Pali 
Te^t Society, 1915 : tnlited in the same series of publications, .1894 — 7), and a 
note oil its ‘ logic ’ by Aung is contributeTl to the preface. 
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a five-p]iased argument cowira, three modes of the pro 
argument, and tlires modes of the argument^ 

There is method here — ^too much of it® — hut it is in 
no way comparalble to the method of the Nfaya. A 
truer parallel is to be found « in the ten-membered 
debate (miscalled ‘syllogism’) as stereotyped by the 
Jaina logician. Bhadrabahu,^ and probably in tlie ten- 
membered metliod which Vatsyayana attributes to certain 
metliodologists (naiydyika). The Knthdvatthu, in fact, 
so far from proving that logic existed in the tliird 
century n.c.,' is an indication that it did not 
exist : for, if it had existed, this cumbrous method- 
ology could hardly liave remaine.d in \ise. It further 
indicates that logic was preceded by attempts to^ 
schematise discussion, attempts which were inevitable 
in view of the habit of organised public discussion 
whicli prevailed in ciirly India, l)ut wljich covdd not 
succeed until the nerve of argument had been separated 
from the irrelevances in wliich the early methodo'ogy 
obscured it, and plainly exposed in a formulation of 
tlie syllogism'h When that was first done a genuine* 
logical analysis began to exist. But there must have 
been a period of tentative groping after logical 


is worth ^vhilt• to point out that the number of the phases in a 
■niqraha corresponds to the number of members in (he N aiyaijika syllogism, 
and (hat the ^//;^Adr;////-))llase and nifjamana-phn^i^ in flie ni(jmhn are fofirdi 
and fifth phases; just as the upanaija and nigamana are fourth and fifth 
members of the syllogism. 

^Tn virtue of its method (lie KaiUdodMiu is insufferably tedious. 

^Vidyabliiisana, II I L pp. lOb-107. 

^d’he date claimed by late Buddhist tradition for tlie Kathdvatthu. 

•'^It is of course a' true observation of Locke that trod c*d ret ^.•a.ke 
men barely two-legged animals and leave it to Aristotle (or Aksapada) to 
make (hern ralional. Cliildrcn and savages reason as well as logicians on 
mailers that concern them. But to do a thing it; not to know how it is done. 
Aristotle and Aksapada showed how reasoning is done ; thereby teaching, not 
indeed how to re’ason, bul hbw to nrgny. The syllogism is not the universaf 
form of reasoning : bu( it is Vhe universal form of argument : and its formulk- 
(ion marks the transition from a pre-logical to a logical method of argument. 
In other words it marks tlie iransition from a stage of culture in which pe(;>ple 
can talk irrelevantly to a stage in* which irrelevance is not tolerated. Earlj 
argument is incredibly irrelevant and taiitologons. 
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method before it was achieved. This period is marked 
by a work like the Kathdvatthu, whicli is claimed by 
later tradition to belong to the age of Asoka, c. 250 
B.C., anti may be much later. Assuming that the 
Buddhist culture of th|p period was not inferior to 
contemporary Brahmanical culture/ we can assert 
that logic did not yet exist in India at the period of 
which the IQithdvatthu is representative : though some 
of the terms which afterwards became vetiicles of 
genuinely logical conceptions were already being used 
systematically^ in connection with a. nit'thodology 
which was not. yet logical, and which may not un- 
reasonably be thought to have been separated by 
several gcvnerations from the beginnings of logic proper. 
Blit by th(' time of Nagarjuna (wliose Mdrihvamikn 
Korlka is a really powerful piece of dialectici thought 
and discussion had been complete^ly logiciHed : and he 
uses terms'' M’liich are definitely technical terras of 
logic^ proper. His date is still somewhat indefinite. 
•Hi places hirii about 113-213 a.d., on a computation 
«f dates given by Kumaraiiva and his Chinese 
disciples'. Keith however, with .Tacobi, assigns 
him a date about 200 a.d., on the ground that 

nii/ghf be siiggestei] tlial a vcrnat-.iilar swfariiin III era! urn like the 
Buddhist Pali Cation was in fact provincial end representative of a 'otver 
stratum of con temper art* culture. j 

“Ollier terms in the KatiiarattUu wdiich are sigmificant are : lalcsana 
Ifuktikathd based on argument from Die mark'.s or properties of the 

tiling): varauasodhana (clearing* up tlit; stnlemenl, whicli considerH ‘ tlie 
extension of the suhjecd in relation to its predicate’ — Hilj p. ‘2'18) ; hiddhi- 
kasam.^lfandana, and (simple c(>i'|pai*ison and analogical 

4!ompariso^i ?). See KV I. i. i2‘.) and ]M7, HTL ‘2B7 and 238. 

®e.g. Bie use of sddhyasama in MK IV 8-t). I am not sure wliethcr 
(he term i.s used here a.s the Hydya sutra uses it. The KdriJid.s are difficult 
to interpret and demand intensive study, But that it is a genuinely logical 
conception is certain. * 

'‘Ui, VP, p. 43, Kurnarajlva w'cnt to Cliina in 401 a.d. anl was 
the earliest translator into Cbiiiese of the works of iX'agarjuna, Aryadeva, and 
othefti. He was the chief translator of the works of the Smiyavdda (IJi,. 
VP, p. 3 r. 2, and p. 42 u, 1). * 
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“ Aryadeva, who was apparently a younger contem- 
porary, uses . . . the words rd.4i and vqraka, showing 
therefore a knowledge of Greek astrology, which can 
hardly be supposed to have reached India in !this form 
before 200 A. D.”' 

This mucli may perhaps be taken as proved, that 
logic proper did not exist in India before 200 b c.^ 
and that it had come into existence ;by 200 a.d. 
somewhere betwe(>n these dates tlie Vaisesika and the 
Nyciya were systematised; the Vaisesika being the 
earlier of the two. Ti' ai’gues that the Vaisesika 
cannot ha\’'e been systematised before SOO b.c. or after 
18 A.D. ; — not before 300 b.c., because the 
KaitHllya Arihasdstra includes only the Sdmkhya, 
Yoga, and Lokdyata under philosophy’ (dnviksikiV • 
and not after 18 a.d., because Fui.hcsrA'tt doctrines 
were inr|)orted into Jainism in the sixth scltism, of 
which the date is said to be 18 a.d.'' The reasons 
given have been criticised on the g-round that the 
Kaulillya is no authority for so early a period, and 
that the Jarria chronology and tradition is uncertaii?. 
And tlie mention of the Vn.iienka svstera in the 
Afahdrihh(t:so,sdstra which is traditionalh’ connected 

■Kciili, BP. p. ■2-2', ). 

^The of opinio...i as to the cliroiiolof^y of tiie P-;/: 'Biidclliist 

(*aTion aro sticlb that it is almost iisoloss to baso« any arj:>umont upon it. 
The dale 200 B.c. is on the assumption that the form of the Katlidvcdihii is 
repro^sentative of A;^(dvan culture. 

-’Vr. 38 — 38. His argument (pp. : J8 — 33) connecting tlie origins 
of the Vaisesika with earlier K{)ecuIation.s — tliey can liardly be calh'd philo- 
sophies — is suggestive. Some of these ‘ lojjt {ihilosophies ’ (so to speak) wt^re 
probably fathered by Bsahmanic tradition on the hokd[fata or Cdrvdka school : 
and some of them are possibly to be found in the strange asschrtnient oi 
doctrines reviewed in the first dhnika of the fourth adhydija of the Nyaya- 
sitira. See (lopiiiatha Kaviraj’s introduclioiii to Jha’s translation of the 
Nydya, 8 — T2. 

■*.111 this Ui follovvs Oldenberg and dacohi. Keith objects tliat the 
KauiiUya is probably a wdrk of several centuries after Christ. — Even so, it 
clearly embodies much older matter; and this definitim of uni'Tksiki is a case 
in point. Yoga here might mean Vaisesika, See p. 3 n. 1, above. 

®The Jainas say that Kol^agutta, the chief schismatic, is in fact the 
founder of the Vaisesika system. 
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with Kaniska’s Council in the first century a.d., and 
in A^vaghosa’s^ Sutralamkara, would be more helpful 
if the date,s of these works were more definite. The 
same ma?' be said of the mention of the Vaisesika in 
the MUmdapanha^. IJevertlieless the indications, 
such as tney are, point to the beginning of the first 
century a.d. as the latest date for the sysuunatisation 
of the Vais«sika. It does not seem possible to arrive 
at any more definite conclusion than this. .It seems 
likely that the Vaisenka, system liad been systematised 
into a form very like that of the existing .sntras by 
about the bcgiftning of the Christian era, and that 
its by no means undeveloped doctrine of inference and 
fallacy became tlie basis of the formulation of demous- 
trmtion which is the specific achievement of the 
Nydya school, somewhere between the beginning of the 
Christian era and tlie ('lul of the second eenturv after 
Christ. 

*But there is another strain in tlie Nydya besides 
the Vaisesika.^ The elaborate organon of logic and 
dialectic winch it contains ends, as Aristotle’s organon 
ends,* with a book on f<ophistici elenchl (jdti, and 
ni</raha^ihd}ia). Tlie school had to deal witli an 
ingenious dialectic of sceptism which liad its' origin 
in early speculations', but afdiievi'd its most cons- 
picuous form in’the sunyavada. or nihilisi* doctrine of 
Buddhism : a doctrine which found its most perfect 
expression in the Md(hiyamika. Sdtrn of Ndgdrjuna, 
although he need not be thought to l^iave been its first 


^There is no ii'aco of logical conceptions, as the N’lidi/a urjilorstajuis 
logic, in thc*Mifindapanha, We may infer from it that at Ihe time w hen the 
hulk of that work was wTitten logic did not yet exist in India. 

* “iSee Ui, FP, pp. 22-23 and his footnote 2* to p. 23. One of the early 
speculators, Safljaya Velatihi-putta say.s : “ If you ask nu^ whether there is 
another world — well, if I thought there were, I should say so. But I don’t say 
so. And I don’t think it is thus or thus. ,And I don’t think it is otherwise. 
And I don’t deny it.” (cited by Ui, loc. cit.^ from SBB vol. ii, p. 7J). 
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systematiser*. And, besides this, there was the 
early methodology of debate of the prerlogical period, 
with its stereotyped formulae of discussion — ten- 
membered 'nydyas' and tJie like — which preceded the 
pancdvayavavakya, the five-membefed syllogism of the 
Nydya. The genuinely logical formulation of demons- 
tration given in tlie Nydya supplanted these cumbrous 
forms; but not w'itliout being influenced by them. 
There Avare liistorical, rather than logical, reasons for 
tlio fact that the Naiydyika, syllogism had five 
members : and the Nydya certainly owes many of its 
teclinical terms to the early methodologists. But none 
the less the logic of the Nydya is a new creation. With 
the pancdrayavavdkya India began to argue logically 
for tlie first time. The Nydya can therefore justly 
claim to be an epoch-making work : or at, least an 
epoch-marking work. 

SECTION 2. THE NY.AYABHSSA'A OI' VOTSYAYANA 

Tlie earliest extant commentary on tjie Nydya-suira. 
is the Bhdsya of Vatsvilyana, who is sometimes called 
Paksilasvamin. As it does not reply to criticisms 
which we know that Vasubandhu brought against 
the Nvdya-sutra, and as it is ilself cited and criticised 

^ Keith, P>f\ p. 230 “ We need not, of eonrse, take s(triouisly the oon- 
cef>lion of Nriga,rjtnia as the ereaior of tlie Snrniavarla philosopliy Tliere- 
fort' reft'renri's to llu' ^^uuifat^lda in the A^//d»/a.s'/7f rt/ are. not necessarily refer- 
ences to NagoTrinna ; unless tlie phrases in NS which are parallel to jihrases 
in MK first originated with Nagijrjuna. It is possible to regard lliein as 
‘ tags ’ whieh are repeafM by Nagiirjuna froni earlier Snnijni'ada writers ; in 
which case Yidyabhfisana’s argument for the priority of Ndqdrjutfa. to the 
NS passages in question, and rTacobi’s assumption tliat the dalt' of Nagarjuna 
gives the earliest limit for the eomposition o\ the Nudiiasutra^* fall to the 
ground. Nagarjuna in hisi Dasahhumivibhdsdkas^^^^ refers to the Sdmkhya, 
Yoga, and VaUe.fika : luit iV is hardly safe to infer from this that the K gd^ua 
as a system had not yet originated— for VaKesika doctrines are so similar to 
Nydya that sc‘parate mention of the later may have been felt to be ininecessary. 
The question of the relation of ^|sagarjnna to the Nydya (a) as a system 
(b) as the present mtra, must, it would seem, be left open still. 
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by Vasubandhu’s disciple Diiinfiga, it must be prior 
to both these Buddhist writers. It has been argued 
that it inyst Ibe separated by a considerable period 
from the; systematisation of the Nydya because it gives 
alternative explanatioi^js which prove that the sense 
of the siitras had already in some cases become obscure. 
And it speaks of the sutrakdra as a rn {NBh p. 68 
1. 7), whiclj implies that the system liad already suc- 
ceeded in surrounding itself with the halo of a 
legendary antiquity ; but this perhaps proves little, 
for no system could hope for a hearing without the 
fiction of antiquity : and therefore any system would 
be born old, so to speak. Another very interesting 
line of argunufnt, first ])ut forward by Wiiidisch', 
•has found general acceptance. It is based on tlie fact 
that there are embodied in the Bhdsya certain sutra- 
like ‘ seiltences on which the Bhdsya comments, but 
yet which do not appear to have for the author of 
the Bhdsya th§ status of Kdtras, and are in general 
not flas.sed as sTttras by the later commentators (though 
in particular easels there is ditference of opinion), 
^rhe view pul forward by Windisch is that these 
‘ sentences ’ are citations made by the Bhdsya from 
an earlier commentary on the sfitras : Avhieh would 
imply considerable interval of time between the 
sdlras and the Bhdsya. But three considerations may 
be urged in this’ connection : • 

(1) There are in Uddyotakara’s VdrUka and 
Prasastapada’s Bhdsya ’ n large number of passages 
wliich convey precisely* tin* same impression as these 
• ‘sentcpces’ in the Nydya-bhdsya : that is to say, these 
works also contain statements of ■''T/^m-like brevity 
which are then comnfented on or amplified by the text. 
It has not been suggested in thx* case of these two 
works that tlie jireliminary brief statements are citations 


‘E. Windisch uher das Nydijahhi^tja, Leipzig , 1888. 
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from earlier commentaries. Of course they may be. 
But does it not seem more likely tha| we are here 
confronted with a trick of style, common to the 
older schools, — the trick or mannerism of first con- 
densing a meaning into an aphorism, and, then ex- 
plaining it? The habit of commenting may be sup- 
posed to have become so engrained that a writer felt 
the need of a text to everything he wtote. This 
characteristic of ‘ Bhdsyas ’ is recognised by Indian 
tradition — “StUrdriho vnrnyate yatra padqih sutrd- 
nusaribhih, svapadani ca varnyante, hhdsyam hhds- 
yavido viduh ." 

c 

(2) The Bhusya never refers to an older commen- 
tator, and does not mark these ‘ sentences ’ as quota- 
tions with an iti. The iti, — where ‘ iti ’ is used — 
follows the explanation, and not the ‘ sentence ’ ex- 
plained. It is the iti which means ‘ that is to say ’ : 
and which would be used by a writer amplifying 'even 
his own epigrams or apophthegms.— Of course it may 
be used to mark a,n explanation of some one else’s 
apophthegms. But there is no need to supposq that 
this is so. 

(3) On the other hsaid there is an obscure passage 
in which t-he autlior of the Bhdsya himself draws 
attention to the I’elation between one of these ‘ sen- 
tences ’ and a suira which follows in the immediate 
context. The ‘ sentence ’ is „thc first of three em- 
bodied in the Bhdsya on NS. II. i. 11, and runs : — 

UPALABDHIHRTOK UPALABDHIVISAYASYA CARTHA.SYA PIJR,- 
VAPARASAHABHAVANIYAMAD YATHARTHADARfiANAM VI- 

bhagavacanam. This means that “as there is no 
fixed rule that jirocesses of apprehension shoiiid 
in all cases precede, or in all cases follow, or in all 
cases be simultaneous v/ith, the objects apprehenifed. 
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we assert precedence or sequence or simultaneity in 
any particular case according as experience shows this 
that or the other alternative to be true This is, 
as Vntsjjayana says, the solution (samddhi) of the 
ditficulty put by tlie ybjector^ (NS. IT. i. 8 — 11). 
But it i^ not given at once by the sutrakdra, who 
retorts, in sTitra 12, that the liauddha’ s own proof 
will be expqged to just this dilemma; in sutra 13, that 
if all proofs are invalid, the Bauddha’ s proof is in- 
valid; and in sfitra 14, that if on the other hand the 
Batiddha’s proof that all proofs are invalid is itself 
valid then it is .not true tliat all proofs are invalid ! — 
Then comes sutra 15 : traik.ai,yapr.^tiskdhas' ca 

^ABDAD ATODYAShDDHTVAT TATSIDDHFJI “and there is 

mMlenying the three time-relations, since this is establish- 
(m 1: as the musical instrument is established from its 
sound”. Vatsyilyana explains tlris ratber ambiguous 
sutra as giving precisely the sanu; solution of tlie difficulty 
as that given in the ‘scuitence’ cited above and embodied 
in his comment on sfifra 11. — -Why then are the ‘sen- 
tgnee’ and the sfttra given iji diffi'rent places? Vatsya- 
yana himself raises the difficulty ; and the mere fact of his 

objnetor is a Madliyamihi, and lie is ar-f^niino; .j liaf f|ie very 
notioii of pro'of involves soil’ con trad ictioii. He puts forward a dilemma based 
on the tlirec possible iiine-relations belweei pwyndna (means of apprehension 
-upalahdhiJictii) and praDiena (appndu'j obj :ct ■ u pal pa) . If 

pf'reeplion is supposed to exist before tbe pcTcepI , tlien jierei'pt ton eannol arise 
-roiij contact with its object — for the oliject does ii t yet exist : if after, then 
(he supposed antecedent object cannot l>e identified itli (lie |)erc('pt — a ]>ercept 
being that which i-s- beirirj perceived ; if simultaneo ,s/?/, then we ought not to 
gid successive appreliensions of tlic colour, scent, taste, etc. of the object — 
Kince these are supposed to co-exisf* at one and the sa/fie time in tlie object 
there should not be a subjective order of presentations dilferent from the 
olfjective older of existeiu'es.) — Stiira B states the general nature of the 
dilemma : pratyalxsaddnCiw aprdmdnyam iraihalijdsiddedj . Sutras 9, TO and 
H, state the tlfree branches of Ufis dilemma. 

* 

Vacaspati Mis^ra attributes the dialectic to Mddhyamilca at NVT 
p. 25l 1. 1 and p. 249 1. 3. In the latter passage he gives an exposition of the 
Mddhyamiha position, wliich is cited by Poussin in a note to p. 57 of his 
edition •()£ the. Mddhyamika- Kdrikd. Poussin s^ys : ''Vattitude des philosopke.* 
Bouddhiques est expUqiUe avec precision 

. 8 
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doing 80 has been taken to indicate that in his view the 
two statements stand on the same leveP. He does not 
however seem to have treated the ‘ sentence ’ as 
a sfitra^. On the other hand it seems ithat he 
does not offer it merely as a, part of the Bhdsya, 
that is, as part of his own comment. Nor does 


^Note to vol. ii. p, 45 of Jlia’s tranfilation. Dr. Jha says that 
Vatsyiiyaiia soeins to iinply that the ‘ sentence ’ and the sutx^a “ stand on iJie 
same level, heinfi the work of the same writer But had Vatsyayana defi- 
nitely Ibought of the ‘ sentence ’ as being the words of Gautama be would 
have inchidtid it in liis sutrapatha : svhich he does not seem to do. - Di’. Jha 
raises the general question of thest'. * sentein.'es ’ in this note. He postpones 
consideration of it to the introdnetion. In the Introduction (contributed by 
Pandit (lopinatba Kaviraja) Windisch’s view is accepted Jp. 1.-1). 

Wliat V'atsyayana says is ; “WJiy is this said again? For tlie purpose 
of. connection ^^^ith what has l>een said before : that, is, in order that the 
statement made before to the eftect that ‘ there is no fixed rule that pro(.‘t^sses 
of apprehension must [)n.'(*ede, follow, or be simultaneous with, the appre 
lionded object’, Jiiigbt l)e understood to arise* from tbe present stafounehl 
(Tbe first clause may mean “ Wby again is this said?” And tbe jdirase 
taditahsarnntULdnani is ambiguous in respect of the pronouns. Clddyotakara’s 
paraplirase at NV p. IVH is equally dubious). “ Tlie fact is that, the rsi has 
in view the fact (hat there is no fixed rule, and so he here r(q(.H*ts the denial 
of the three time-relations — a denial grounded on llu*. supposition that thtue 
is a fixed rule {atilijatnadarsi t:hofv ai/ani rsir niyamena 'praiisedhaih ^natnii- 
easte) . . . He gives an illustration of one mode (of the thretj possible 

tiine-relations) in the words ' as a nnisieal instrument from the sound ’ . . . 

■Because this is intended as an illustration, the illuslral Ions of tlie other 
inodes are to tie supidied from what has been said before.— Why was that 
not stated here? — Beeanst^ whal has been said before is being explained. 
The meaning had to be cleamd up some way or other, — whether it be cleared 
up here or there makes no ditference 

It is ditiicult to get at the meaning of this passage. Vacaspati Misra 
says ; “ He puts an objection b.» the reading of this (suiro 15), in the w’ords 
why is this sa^id? If be has on bis own respons^ibility already stated (lie 
force of Ibis siltra, th<'re is an end to a siitrapdiha altogeiber (i.e.* there is no 
use in having sUtras at all, if we are going to anticipate tbe sutra's mean- 
ing before the sfitra is stated). He Teplies^ that what was then said was not 
said liy liiin as sonietliing over and above (he sTdra {utsTitra'm), but was just 
the meaning of the sutra itself and that bis sutra pdtha is meant to show that 
this is the case.” 'riy* Vdriika raises the question — why did he depart from 
the sutra-or:ier and give hi? coininent in tlie pre' iou^ passage. Tliat is, why 
was not that comment given //ere, under stdra 15? The Bhasya answers this 
in the words ‘ The meaning had to be interpret ed some wdiy or otlier — 
whether liere or there, is no matter’. This eomment seems to indicate that 
in Vacaspati s view’' tbe ‘ , sentence ’ is just a part of the Dhdsyn, 

See also p. 49, foof»iote 1. 

^Ilr. Jha notes that the ‘ sentence ’ appears as a sfdra in the sutra- 
patha attached to one of his MSS, and that the comnieiitary BJtdsya-eandra 
appears to regnird it as a sutra. But Vacaspati Mii^ra’s Nydyasrwinil andha 
does not give it as a sutra, nor 'does Uddyotakara treat it as such. 
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the suggestion that these sentences are citations 
from an earlier commentator meet the special pro- 
blem of this passage. In what sense then was it 
that the! ‘ sentence ’ and the sutra stood on the same 
level ? » 

It seems to me that what Vatsyriyana says implies 
some such state of affairs as this. — He had to deal 
with a mass of material which formed the tradition of 
the school and which existed largely in sutra form. 
There was already a doubt as to how much of this was 
to be called ‘ sfdra ’ and treat(id as the very words of 
an* already legendary founder. There were also 
differences of opinion as to the interpretation of some 
of these traditional formulae. There is nothing to 
^Imw that before Vritsyayana's time there existed any 
standard sutrapCitha. and commentary. The two 
things go together ; for it would be impossible' to con- 
struct a sfitrapfdha without at the same time giving 
an interpretation. Others may have essayed the task 
of redaction and interpretation of the' school tradi- 
tion : indeed every teacher must have done it in some 
degree. But Vfitsyuvana’s work presents itself as 
the fijfst .standard redaction and interpretation ; and 
there is nothing to show that anything except a 
relatively fluid tradition preceded him. There would 
be a certain amount of apho'Mstic tradition in the 
school wliich for* one rc'ason or another he would feel 
to be the meaning, though not the ipsissima verba of 
the Tsi. These he woulfl exclude from his sfdrapdtha. 
but include in his Bhdsya : not as citations from any 
definite author, but as the heritage of the scho(d and 
as carrying an authority onlv less than that of the 
sTdras themselves. SVich appear to be some of the 
‘ sentences ’ embodi-sd in the Bhds’pa. And it is in 
this sense that some of the ‘ sentences ’ and the sfdras 
“ stand on the same level ”, — not as being the work 
of the same writer ; but as belonging to the same body 
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of tradition and as being no less representative of the 
rsi’s intention. That Vatsyayana hin^elf was the 
author of any of the sfitrcis seems highly iipprobable. 
But as a redactor he would have a certain l^ititude, 
and would be dealing with a Ipdy of teaching which 
had grown up over a considerable period of time and 
which included comparatively recent developmcmts 
within tlie i^chool. After one or two generations what 
was new would begin to be indistinguishable from 
what was old, — especially as any new argument would 
always be; put forward as part of what the rsi 
meant even if he did not say it : and thci fact that he 
did not say it would very rapidly be lost sight of in a 
fluid tradition. There was probably little or no deli- 
berate interpolation ; and yet Vatsyayana’s redaction 
would embody as sfitrcis doctrines which had in fact 
entered the tradition of the school within only two or 
three generations of his own date. Some of these 
Sutras stand for teadiing which arose, in oppo- 
sition to th(» Madhyarniha doetrini', and pefnaps 
(though this is far from certain) iry opposition to 
Nagarjuna himself. If we suppose this teaebing to 
have arisen even as late as 200. a.d. there woidd l)e 
nothing to prevent Vatsyayana from including it in 
his sufrapritha about a hundred years later. So far 
then as this argument goes he could have done his work 
of redaction and comment as early as 300 a.d. And 
this date will allow for priority to Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga, even if we place tliese teachers in the earliest 
period which has (been assigned to them, nanudy. 
c. 350 and 400 a.d., respectively. 

SEOTTON 3. PEASASTAT.i^DABHJSYA AND THE FRAMSNA- 
SAATUCCAYA OF DINNiGA. - 

There is a period of upwards of three centuries be- 
tween Vatsyavana and the next Naiydyika commenta- 
tor, Uddyotahara. The interval saw a remarkable 
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development of logical doctrine which appears to have 
been due in part to the rise of a Buddhist school of 
logic and in part to the elaboration, by VaUesika com- 
mentatol*s, of the comparatively simple logical con- 
ceptions .embodied in the VaUesika Sidra. The de- 
velopment was in tlic direction of a formal logic (as we 
should call it), and is characterised by the explicit 
formulatiod of a Canon of Syllogism, in the form of 
the Trairiipya or ‘ three characters ’ of a valid middle 
term ; and by a syllogistic, and a classification of 
fallacies, largely based oti this canon. Wlien logic 
passed into the’hands of schools which recognised only 
two instruments of knowledge — perception and reason- 
,ing — instead of the four recognised by tlie Nydya 
sdhool, there ceased to be any real reason for retaining 
the first and fourth members of the five-membered 
nydya or nx'thod of demonstration : for, as Vatsyayana 
teaches, the .value of the first member is to lend 
autitority to the demonstration, and of the fourth to 
contribute some (not very clearly conceived) analogical 
factor to the argument. Schools which rejected au- 
thority and analogy as independent means of proof 
^vould naturally fijid no function for the ‘ Pi-oposition ’ 
and the* ‘ Application,’ and would tl)erefore tend to a 
three-membered ^syllogism. Tlie logic of , .this period 
is not altogether consistent in this respect : it con- 
tinued, for example, to, recognise authority, in admit- 
ting False Proposition as an independent class of 
fallacy. And it did not altogether, reject the five- 
niernbered syllogism, but contented itself with draAV- 
ing a distinction between inference as drawn by one- 
self and’ inferential apprehension as conveyed to 
others. The latter retained the five-membered form. 
Fmally, although the new doctrine formulated the 
thi^d member of the Naiydyika. syllogism as a state- 
ment of inseparable connection between abstract 
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characters or universals (avinabhdva — the later vyapti), 
with the order of the terms fixed according to a formula 
{mdhi) ‘ whatever is M is P, and whatever is not P is 
not M it still retained the mention of examples 
(which are in fact an esseotial •element in its , formula- 
tion of the trairiq'rya or canon of syllogism), and it 
retained the old name ‘ exemplification ' {nidar.iana = 
uddharana) for the third member of the« syllogism; 
although this had in fact become a genuine ‘ major 
premise 

Dihnaga’s Pramdnasamuccaya and Praf^astapada’s 
Bhdsya on the Vaise.fiha system an* typic'a’i works of this 
period : and tlu^ relation between tlieiu lias been tlie 
subject of long controversy. Tlie former work is not 
extant in Sanskrit, and the fragments of it quoted by 
Vacaispati Misra and others an' not sufficient in them- 
selves to s('ttle tlie qiu'stion of Diiinaga’s relation to 
Vaisesika logic. Jacobi‘ took tlie view tliat Buddhist 
logic derives from Vaisesika. St(dierbatsky“ on the otlu'r 
hand argued that l^rasastajiada borrowed his logic 
from Diniiaga, and tliat lie made rathi'r disingenuous 
efforts to conceal his obligations. It is liowever clear 
that Diiinfiga, in his attack on the Nydya had a predeces- 
sor in •Vasubandhu, whose criticisms of Naiydijika doc- 
trines are several times (vited by Uddyotakara, and wlio 
is known from (/hinese sources to have written sjieci- 
fically logical works. It lias also been held with much 
probability that Prasastapada had predecessors in com- 
menting on the Vaisesika system : tliough of this no 
definite evidence is fortlicoming. The qvu'stion is further 
complicated by the fact that a w'ork attributed to Diii- 
naga by Tibetan tradition under the title Nydyapravesa, 
the teaching of which show’s a similarity to the logic of 
Prakastapada almost amounting to identity, is assigned 


4S2. 


^Indiarlie Logilt. OoUingen, NarhricliteM, phil-lList.. 
*.in ]e MnfiiUm, vol. v, 1901. 


pp. 
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by Chinese tradition to another writer, — Sariikara 
Svamin, said to be a disciple of Dihnaga. 

Tliere* is very close similarity between the logic of 
Pra.4asta^)ada and that of Dinnaga. Dihnaga ’s date 

shares the uncertainty tittacliing to that of his master 
Vasnbandhu. He may fall anywhere between 400 and 
500 A.D. Suali’s opinion is tliat Dihnaga and Pra^as- 
tapada are hlmost contemporaiK'ons', and that Vatsya- 
yana preceded^ both. Tltat Dihnaga'' is later than 
Valsyayana is dehnitely |)r()ved — if any proof were needed 
— -j)y tlie fact^that the former writer ridicules the appeal 
to the mctho(10logical principle (tantrmjnhti) of tacit 
acceptance (aniijnafa) as employed liy Vatsyayana in his 
^conunentary on NS 1. i. 4. Tliat Prasastapilda is later 
than Vatsyayana becomes almost certain from a com- 
parison of tlieir logical doctrines', thongli no passage 
in the former work has yet been found which quite 
definitely refers to tlie latter. 

• Altliough Pddyotakara writes with constant refer- 
ence to tlie logic of Dihnaga, it is difficult to point to a 
•passage in which he r(‘fers to th(' logic of Prasastapada. 

* Siiali, Infroduzinne alio studio della filosopiria Indiana (Pavia, 1913), 
p, 121. C'ited hy Faddcgon, Vaiilcsiha PliiJosopli if (AtusU'fdait) 1918) p. 16. 

“SiiMi, p. 31, citod l)v Faddeg[oii, p. 605. Hodas argued that 
Prasastapada was earlier than Vatsyayana, the ground that the latter cites 
VS T. i. '1, and that this salra is lahu* than Prasastapada. Put this is 
arbitrary. l‘’'addegon's‘* assumption that 1V9 II. ii. 22, wlfich IVasastajfiida 
cites, was intt^rpolatcd from N pnffit-hhdsna ]>. 34 1. 10 is etjually arbitrary, and 
cannot to ca e:: a. “ decisive arzu.-r ent t^or S-iali’s o'iriiou But it st'crns 
certain that Vatsyayana was eariV*r tlian Prai^astapada. 

'‘Dihnaga refers to and eritieises views very like Praf^astapada's. 
See Yidyat)hrisana 11 IL p. 279*: fragment K of ^Dihnaga ; vSjcherba'tsky, 
^Miiseon, v. 170-171, cited by Kcuth I LA p. 27 footnote, who remarks “That 
]h-a^asiaj)ada had predficessors is obvious, and it is from one of tlieso doubt- 
less that Dinnaga borrows tlie^ passages Tl»e admission that IVat^astapada 
had predecessors weaktms Htcherbatsky's argument (1909) that Praf^astapada 
took his logic from Dihnaga : it is possible^ that lv)th he and Dihnaga derived 
tlj^ur common doctrines from thesi* sii[)posed Vaistsika predecessors of IVaj^as- 
tapada. 

‘‘e.g. Prai^astapada’s exposition of the notion of sfmianfjato drsia 
inftft'ence seems clearly to belong to a later phase of logical thought than 
Vatsyayana ’s. The same is true of his formulation of syllogism. 
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It is easy to understand that he would tend to avoid 
reference in this connection : for nearly all, the criticisms 
whicli he directs against Diiinaga would be aj^iplicable to 
Prasiastapada : and tlierefore he could not refer to the 
latter, in connection with logical topics, without attack- 
ing the Hister-.<d-s‘tra. But no one occasion'' at any 
rate, where it was possible to show that Prasastapada 
was rigljt and tlie llnddhist ]f)gic wrong, Iv? makes an 
undoubted reference. 

His references to Prasasta[)uda’s physical and 
metapliysical doctrines are derailed and indubitable'^. 
Index'd there are passages which must bei read as (X)tn- 
menting rather on Prasastapada than on the Nynya^. 

r 

W jmssage in wliicb TTddyotakara stunns to (‘ontrasi IVat^astapada’R ' 
troaiinenl of tlit^ topic of praiijMbhU'ia wilh the .Bauddtui treatment of it/to 
the advania^^e of the foriiit‘r. He says that ‘ sound is inaudible ’ is not a 
proper example' of Proposition contradicted by Peret^plion, whereas ‘ fire is not 
hot ’ U a proper example : and a^ain tliat a statement, on the part of a 
Vai<efiilia, that sound is eternal, is not a proper example of Proposition contra- 
dicting Authority; whereas the statement ‘a Brahman^ should drink spirit’ 
is a proper exam|)l('. Now the two exampU^s whicli he says are wrong are 
those given in the N udijaprat'^e-sa (see Vidyabhffsnpa , MIL p. *21)0-201); and 
the two (examples which he savs are right, are tliose given hy Prasastapada 
PBhp.^m). NF p. 117, on iV\9 I. i. 38. 

‘See Keith ILA p. 26 : “ He is clearly referri'd to both in connection 
with the atoinit' theory and logical doctrine hy Uddyotakara”. Kcih'i ciies 
in support Jacobi, Encfirl. of HeL and Efii,, T. 201, and lyid. Log. AS\. — Hi, 
p, 17 n. 4., gives the following list of parallel passage's : — ,, 

NV p. 288 and PJBi p. 288 (on souml). 

NV pp. 310-320 and PBh'jyp. 11, 311 (samdrnia). 

NV p. 320 and PBIi pp, 11, 321 {sinnat'difa). 

NV p. 468 PBh p. 48 Ursti). 

NV j>. 417 and PUh pp. 106-107 {rullddmdm pahajoi pattih). 

“h’or instance, NV pp. 318 — 3‘22 on NS II. ii. (>1 is a defence of 
Pra,4astapada's doctrine, of sdmdnya. As e.'^amples of detailed correspondence 
compare : — 

NV p. 310 1. 3 sravisaije sarvatra vartata iti sarragateti/ \icijate. 

PBfi p. 311 1, 13 svavdsaifasarvagnUun.^ 

NV p. 310 I. h kra pnnnr gotvam^ vartate'} ijatra \jotvanimitto 
] 71 u V r it a p ratij a yo v a rfate . 

PBh p. 311 ]. 16 as'iuvrttipratyayakdrauam. 

NV p. 310 1. 16 yathd rnstracannakairi baleen mlapratyayah. 

PBh. p. 311 1. 20 yafJul paratiparavisislcsn carmavasirakamhairidisv 
ekasmdn niladravydbliisambayidhan nllath mlam 
iti prUti'ayanuvrttih etc. 
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That later commentators attributed liigli antiquity to 
Pra^astapada^ , is shown by the fact that Vacaspati 
MisTa citeg his words (PBh p. 308 1. 5) as pdramar- 
savacanat (NVT p. 458 1. 8)^. Prahstapddahhasya 
was known to Dharmaprila (539 — 570 a.d.). and 
Paramartlia (499 — 569 a.d.)'^. And tliere are said 
to be even earlier references to Prasastapada in l^uddhist 
writers, notably in Yasubandhu. 

Stclierbatsky has recently' admitted tliat the 
views which lie |)vit foru^ard lifteen j’cars ago — views 
wliich were strongly grounded in the evidence' tlien avail- 
ahfe — must ]id*revis(Hl in tlu' light of furtlier know ledge. 
He now makes three ])oints : 

(1) idealistic k'lidencies sliowed themselves again 
'and again in various contexts in the course of Buddliist 
philosophy: 

(2) tlie fiutras of tlie Nydyn which seem to refer to 

the idealism of the vijndnavdda can be differently inter- 
pretgd ; * 

(3) we have positive proof of the existence of a 
^iystematic Nydya and V(me.sil-a long befon' Vasuban- 
dhu’s time. 


AIV f). 3*22 1.3 katkani tarJii (jotraih (fo.pi rariatc d.srniids’raifibhd 
• '! cna, kail Lunar d/^raipi.rra{f^t ' dtah"? sa<niavd‘,oh. 

tntra vriurnad — vr-tdi uiniavaija. 

pratffayahetidv(ut Itij vhfam. 

PBh. ]). 321, 1. I**.!, (tyaianiddimyidm ddhdrffddhdrahJifMdndrh yah j^anv 
haridha ihapratyayahetuh, .^a fiamavdyah. 

(VS VTT ii. 2() ihcdam Jti yatnh k<lryakdranayoh . srr samavauah. 
TMtlycitakara’s yilirascolonv liowever seenis lo ecbo ]'rasa.staf)ntl{i. rathi^r than 
tb(' sutra . — For a later oi)joction see Kmoririla SI. Vdrt., annnulna, 100, oiled 
below p. 205). * ^ 

• ' Vindhyesvari T’rasrida Dvivtvlin (lliibe) in bis prefaee to the Viz. 

t^kt. Series edn. of PBh. adduces other evidence to this (*fleci. 

t}>is rebuence Jo file list of identified quotations /given by 
Oangadhara S^fistj*! Tailaiiy^a in liia edition of the NVT. He ffives one oilier 
citation from PBh., viz., NVT p. 81 1. 27 PBh . p. 259 1. 15 (definition of 
su'^ha). • 

n.ri, FP, pp. 71-79 and p. 18. 

''Erkenntnistheorie and I/oyik nneh der Lehre dcr svdtrren 
Budcfiiisten : iibersetzt von Otto Htranss : ]MuiK*lien"Neuhil)er;^, 1921. rip. 259 — 
266, • 
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He still holds that Vfitsyayana in the introduction 
to Nyaya-sfdra IV 2.26 interprets ,the sutra as 
referring to an idealist opponent/ and /le accepts 
the supposed reference as the true interpretati(5/n of the 
sutra ; but he now believes the reference to be to an older 
idealism, and not to that of Vasubandhu! “ The 
Vijndnavdda is as old as the t^unyavada, or perhaps 
considerably older He therefore now accepts 
(tliough on different grounds) Jacobi’s statement — 
“We are therefore almost ceri-iin tliat two sTitras at 
least, N. I), and V. D., prec('ded the origin of the 
V ijnanamlda, or rather its definite esfablishment’’* — 
the ‘definite establishment’ of the Vijndnavdda. being 
understood to refer to the foundation of it on a logical 
basis by Vasubandhu. ,, ‘ 

In connection with liis third point — “that the 
Nydya-Vaiscsilca system is consid(*ral)ly older than the 
later (episteiiiological) vijndnavdda”, Stclierbatsky 
states that Vasubandhu himself deals 'with Vaismsika 
views on the existence of the soul, and that he cites 
tlie definition of saniyoga, not in the' words of thb 
Vaisesika sutra (III.ii.22), but in the phraseology of 
Prasasta|)ada (PBh. p. 181) 1. 18 aprdptayoh jmiptih 
sarhyoyah). He is not ))repared to suggest that botli 
Prasastapada and Vas'ubandbu derive from an older 
source. He ’i'lirther cites Ui’s statement' (Fa Is'e.si/m Philo- 

^NBli p. 233 i. ()- Ydtl idam hhav'ilti hnddlilr asritya buddJiivisaffd 
Hanttfi nianiiate, mithyd huddhaifa etdh . — “ As for your (tlio Naiydyika's) 
relianct* on and your fconsoquoFt) staioineiii that tlio objocjs of 

thoiif.’dit exist, — the an'swer is that these thoughts are iilusory Stcher- 
batsky however misreads bhdvdn for hhavdn in the first clause, and translates : 
W enn aher dn da glaubsl dass es Ohjerfe auidi dann wirldirli (jiht wenn mart 
an dem Grundsatz feslUdli dass alfcs ende {bhd'Odn) bhsse Vorstfd’ 

lung (huddJilr) ist, so {ist dir cntgegenziihaltan dass) diftsf {deitic Vorstol- 
lungen) falsche Vorsfellunden scin wiirden {op. cit. p. 262). 

a 

Even if bhdvdn wore the correct; reading this appears to be, lingiiisl- 
ica!!y, a very irnprobaele interpretation ot nha':dn hudihtr dhitya. T do not 
believe that there is any reference to an idealist here, — in spite of Vacai^pati 
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Sophy, p. 73) that Vasubandhu in the Buddhagotra- 
Mstra refutes, a VaMesika doctrine of sound as com- 
prising three moments, a doctrine wJiicli is not found 
in tlie tVai^esikasutra but only in the Bhdsya. 
Prasastiipada is evidently its originator” P 

From these facts he draws the conclusion that 
Prasastapada was either a predecessor or a contem- 
porary of Vasubandlm. The problem of the relation 
between VaiJiesika and Buddhist logic, therefore, has 
now assumed lor liirn an entirely dilferent form. It 
is , no longer a question whether Prasastapada 
borrowed his logic from Dihnaga, or vice versa. The 
suggestion now jnade is that Vasubandhu made use of 
*Praffastapada’s logic, and tliat therefore Diiinaga’s 
logic is derived through Vasubandhu from Prai^av- 
tapada. This however assumes that there w^as no 
development in tiu' Vam’.nka school between tbo 
Sutra and Prasastapada , — an improbable assuinp- 
tioru 

The date of Vasubandhu. If the date of Vasu- 
bandhu could’ be determined it would provide an 
invaluable fixed point for the determination of other 
dates. . Unfortunately it remains controversial. 
Takakuf?u," basing his argument on the biography 
of Vasubandhu by Paramartha., came to the conclu- 
sion that he lived 420 — 500 a.d. This whs generally 
accepted until Noel P(u-i'’ advanced strong reasons 
for carrying the date back a century and a half 
earlier. Vincent Smitlj' and Keith"’ accept Pori’s 

^StclK*rbatsky, (Ifrinan Tran.sl., p- *205. The icftTencc is lo PBh. 
p. 287. Ha%in^ now c-onie to Regard .Prasastapadai as aii original thinker, lu* 
inclines to the view that liis logic also is not a borrowed thing. 

'^On the Date of Vasubandhu., JUAOS 1905; and BuJIetin de J'Ecole 
B-ftinqai.^e de V Extreme-Orient, 1904, p. 37. * 

^Bulletin de VEcole Franc.aise <ie B Extreme-Orient, 1911, pp. 339 ff, 

• ^ Karl II Hi star If of India, Ord edn., p^. 328 — 334. 

^Buddhist Philosophy , pp. 155-6. 
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•conclusions; but Stcherbatsky’^ considers that tliey 
are based on the false assumption that there was 
only one Vasubandhu, whereas in fact there Avere 
two,— if not three, — famous persons of this name. 
One Avas the great Vasirbandhu, a Hlnaydnist 
^ V rddhacarya Vasubandhu’ who is often cited in 
Vasubandhu’s Ahhidharamako&n. A later Vasu- 
bandhu, — commonly called ‘the Bodhisattria Vasu ' — , 
Avas a Mahdydnist author of a commcmtary on Arya- 
deva’s K'^atasdstra : Takakusii’s date is the probable 
date for him. — Until this controversy iij .decided, itf. is 
useless to l)uild up an absolute (dironology round the date 
of Vasubandlui as a fixed point. 

SI'X'TION 4. mvOYOTAKAliA AND DHARMANTRTT. 

TJddyotakara must have been either contemporary 
with or prior to the novelist Subandhu, who speaks 

^Buddhist BpisiemoJotjjf and Logic, Oerinav) iranKlal ioti, note 4‘iO, 
p. ‘2811. See also Central Conceptioyi of Buddhism, 1928», p. 2, note 2, wliert’. 
Steherbatsky writes : “ Thai there were two VasiibaiKllins is not ‘ a 
goesB with no solid basis the Ko.^a aetnally quotes the opinions^ of a 
vrddhdnlriia Vasubandhu and rejects tliein (i. .13, 3bi>etan text p. 23; 
-ef. Yas^oinitra’s comment)". Keilli, loc. cit., says that Ya^omitra’t^ comment 
can be read to mean tliat the author of the Abludarmakosa refers to 
Vasubandhu, brother of Asan^a ; but that tin's su^^estion is on tlie ^^lloJe 
implausible. St^dierbatsky goes on : “There nrnain tlie dates of the Chinese 
translations of Asanga and Vasubandhu, which alone, if correx-t, would be 
siitticient evidence to assign them to the fourth century. Otherwise one feels 
imdined to bring Wastjbandhu nearer to .Dthnaga, wliose teacher he was ". 
According to Takakusu all the works certainly attributa.ble to Vasubandlni 
were translated into Chiiu'se between 508 acul 5hVk Thi're is a satasdsfrutUd 
translated in 404, nhicli is of doubtful authorship. Stcherbatsky ap{)ear8 to 
-assign lliis to the Vasubandhu for whom be accepts as the most probable dale 
that assigned by Takakusu i.c. 420 — 500. Tliat is why lu' suggests a doubt as 
to the aceiiracy of the Chinese slaicmont that it was translated in 4()t (if I 
understand him ariglit). I’eri's argument rests partly on this, but not 
entirely. <• • 

The VasnhandliiJ with whom we are concerned is the logician referred 
to by Uddyotakara, and the author of the Tarhai^dstra assigned to ‘ Vasu- 
vbandbti He was traditionally liio teacher of Dinnaga. 
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of him by name in his V asavadatta'^ . Subandhu in 
turn is complimentarily referred to by Bana, who 
MU’ites as youthful poet in the later years of Harsa 
(604 — 6^) at Thanesar, and is apparently^ paying 
a compliment to Subap.dhu on the recent production 
of his V dsa/nadatta . It may be similarly conjectured 
that Subandhu (writing perhaps about 640 a.d.) is 
honouring a pbilosoplier still living at the court of Harsa 
when be speaks of the stahility of the Nydya as 
being embodied in Uddyotakara. ■\ And the latter 
conjecture finds some confirmation in a chance })hrase 
us(?d l)y Uddyotgkara iji the Vdrlilm (p. 113) : ‘ this 
road leads to Srughna For, as Vidyabhusana points 
out, Srughna Ws only forty miles distant from 
•rVanesar, and must from its position have been an 
imf)ortant stage for travellers to or from TlianesaU. 
It is not improbable tlierefore that Uddyotakara lived 
at Thanesar in the reign of Harsa. 

.Uddyotakara himself tells us tliat his commentary 
is intended to put an end to the misunderstanding of 
Aksapada’s teaching which liad Ix'cm brought about 
by bad logicians {kutdrkikri) : and Vacaspati Miifra 
expla?ins that these bad logicians are Diiinaga and 
otViers”.’, It has l)een hekU tliat the Banddka lo- 
gician HharmakTrti \\’as a contemporary of Uddym- 
takara and is. referred to in the N^iidyavdrtika 
as the author of a Vadaridh! and a. Vadaridhonafikd 
which Uddyotakara mentions by name^. Bift 

’Fiizedward Hall’s odii. p. ^85, St'o note 8. ^ 

• ^Unrsdcarita, ucchiHisa T (ciied by Vidyabhil.sana, IT. I. L. p, T'23) — 
kavhiam a()a]ad darpo nayiam Vdsavadatinifri. 

ivoddjfota^arasvanipdm. 

‘‘Vidyabluisana says : “ It was very probably this route by which 
Hiuen-thsan^ reached iSriiglina a,d. 685”. 

• ®See the introductory stanza to NV, and VFT’.? cornrnent thereon. 

"Vidvabhfisana, H.LL. p. 124 : Keith, T. H. A., p. 28. JHAS 1911 
pp, 601— 006 and’ 1102-8. 

• WF p. 121 1. 2, p. 120 1, 0-7. See also p. 156 1. 17 with Jha^a 
emendaf*on : and p. 159 1. 3, where the “ gfanthakdra “ and “ hhasyakdra ** 
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there are reasons for identifying the Vada- 
vidhi with a work which Chinese trp,dition asserts 
to liave been composed by Vasubandhn angl of whicli 
Hiuen-tsang — a contemporary of llddyotakara— tsays that 
he saw a copy during his tra\^els in India. No other 
reference by llddyotakara to Dharmaklrti and his 
works has been adduced : and there are positive indi- 
cations that, although Vacaspati Misra frequently 
extends the application of Uddyotakai-a’s arguments 
against Diiinaga so as to make them bear upon Dharma- 
klrti’s statements, llddyotakara himself was either 
unaware of or else ignored Dharmaklrti’s vietvs. 
Vacaspati Mis^ra is careful to point out that IJddyo- 
takara’s criticism of Dirinaga’s dcdinitibn of perception 
would not be applicable to DharTnaklrti’s revised' 
statement, though it is applicable to Dihnaga’sh 
If llddyotakara had been aware of a revised form of 
the Baiiddha doctrine to whicli his criticism did not 
apply, it is likely that he would have supplemented or 
modified his arguments. Besides the chronological 
indications are tliat Dharmakirti was rather lat(‘r 
tlian Uddyotakara*. He is not mentioned by Pliuen- 
tsang (029 — 645 a.d.), but is spoken of by I-tsing 
(671 — 695 .'K.D.) as having introduced refo/ms in 
logicah theory. Vidyribhusana fmds a reference to the^ 
Nvdyavdrtika in his I^ydiiobindu, byt this is doubt- 
ful’.' 

JTiay refer to the aollior of the vadavidhi aiftl the aiitlior of the rddavidhdna- 
tllid. See Fnujmenis jrvm Dihudtja, pp, 2() — 28. 

^See Fragments from Dimidga, Fraf^lnent A, p. 8; FIVT p. 102 1, 17. 
conclvisioTi, * VP pp. 17-18. Traclitioii says that vvhv'ii Dhanna-^ 
klrti was converted to Buddhism he was admitted into the ])riesthood by 
Dharmapala. Jf this is reliable, and if Ill’s date for Jiharniapala is (xnTect, 
viz., 589 — 570 {VP. p. 10 n. 4), then Dharfnaklrti would he 'earlier than 
TTddyotakara. But Tibetan tradition is different as to Dhannapala’s date, and 
VidyabhfiBana places him c, 635 a.d. 

1. L. p. 124, citing NB chap. ITT pp. 110-111. Also H. L L. 
p. 306, citing K. B. Ihiihak’s Bhartrhari and Krnndrila in J. B. B. R. A. S. 
1892 vol. xviii p. 229, — “according to the Jaina Slokararfil-a Ilddyota'Kara 
is attacked by llharrnaklrti'', ' 
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Dharmaklrti’s Nydyahindu is a brief work, and, 
although its recognised importance is shown by the 
commentarjes written upon it/ the attention which 
it has attracted is partly due to the historical accident 
that it has survived in Sanskrit. For it is after all 
no more than a manual, and cannot be conipared for 
philosophical interest witli the monurnental works of 
Uddyotakam and Vacaspati Mi.‘5ra. Uddyotakara’s 
Nydyamrtika is on the other hand one of the world’s 
great treatises on logic; thougii its greatness tends to be 
obscured by ,the atmosphere of incessant and often 
hyper-critical ‘polemic in which it has its being, and 
which makes it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
•discover what its autlior’s positive doctrine is. Vricas- 
pfjti’s pliraseology^ suggests that it had become obsolete 
iiven in his time, tw'o centm’ies aftt'r its composition : and 
it seems clear that it failed to achieve that nydyasthiti, 
or establislim^nt of the ancient tradition of the 
Naiydyika school as against the innovating logic of 

^ — 

In DliarinoUara, tnliic'd iit Bibl. Irul. cdn. 
■of the N udyabitiKiu, }\ Poterson : also a tippatn editc'd in tlu? Bibl. Buddb., 
St. iV^ersbiirg:, l‘.K)t). Pclersoxt, who disoovonjd and pnblisbt'd the Nijaya 
bind If, ill', 1889, did not Iviiow that' DharinakTrti was its unthor. Tliis was 
established by Pathak in JBHAS 189-1, vol. xviii p. 88 IT. and p. 2.1d fi'. (.'f 
Jaeob in JRAOS 1905 pp. 801-2. Vidyabhusana identifies its Tibetan ver 
sion. If, 1. L. p. 309. 

’ • 

“A' FT j). 1, ioti’oduetory verses 5-6: — icrh.rnni him a pi punffam 
dustaraAamibandliap IJddfpttakarafjnrm atijarailndm fia 

muddharandl — “I look fo.r sojne nierit from reseuin^^ the ai(ed doetriuj's of 
IJddyotakara from llie treacherous swamp of bad coinmontaries in whieii they 
were jiimk”. Udayana in NVTP p*. 9 makes an objetdpr say that liie tradition 
* {sampraddfjd) was liroken after Lhidyotakara, and tliat therefore Vaeaspatis 
coimnent cannot claim to be a good comment — sunibandha — as ()]>posetl to these 
bad commetAaries — kunibandJhfi.. Vacaspati is made to reply tliat the elixir 
of the teaching received from his preceptor Trilocana lias n^slored tlu; youth 
of the tradition : Trilomnaguroh sakdmd upadesarasaijannm dsdditani amumrn 
punutnaiublidvdiia dtifaic. This is a clear indication tliat there was an uneasy 
eonsciousness of a break in tlie continuity of the Itiaching of the school after 
Udityotakara. 
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the Vaisesika and Bauddha schools, which it was 
Uddyotakara’s professed object to achieve. In tlie two 
centuries which followed logic fell into the hands of 
eclectic logicians, and the pure Hwiydyilm itradition 
may perhaps be said to end with.ITddyotakara. 

SfiCTTON 5. KlIMSIULA AND VSCASPATT MISRA 

Tliere is no logic in the Mlmarhsa-stitra', but a 
theory of knowledge and the beginnings of logic 
proper are to be found in the tarkapada of f?abara's 
Bhasya thereon; that is in his comment pn Mmidmed- 
sutra T.i. ^^abara’s date is uncerfain, and the 
question is complicated by the fact that most of his 
logical teaching is given, not as his own, but in the- 
form of citation of a long passage from an earlier 
anonvmous commentator, ‘ the ‘ r,rttikdr(i This 
passage polemises against a doctrine which is not the 
developed idealism of the rijiidnavada,: It seems to 
be much the same as that attacked in the* Vcdnnta- 
siitra and the Nydya-sutra, tliough , perhaps the, 
idealistic moment in the argument is more prominent 
than it is in the theory attacked by the Nydijn-sVitra. 
Keith .concludc'.s that tlie Vrttil^drfr is probably not 
later than the fourth century a.d.'. The language 
us('d sometipies suggests acquaintance with the Nydya- 
sutra ; and the logical coiKH'ptions are certainly consi- 
derably earlier than those of Prasastapada, and pos- 
sibly rather earlier than those of Vatsyayana. Sahara 
docs not seem to' be separated from the Vrttikdra by, 
any considerable interval : and a date in the neighbour- 
hood of 300 A.D. may be provisiofially assigned to both 
writers. 


^ Karma Mmunhsa, p. 7. The passage in Sahara is dealt with 
ivjra in the chapter on Perception; 
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Tlie beginnings of logical theory here laid down 
developed into two Mvmdmsaka schools : the Prdbhd,- 
kara, based oh the Brhatl cormiienlary on Sdhara- 
bhdoya py Prabhakara, to whom a date about 600- 
650 A.D. has been assigned^ : and the Bhdtta 
school, vt'hich derives its name and doctrine from 
Kumarila Bhatta, whose l^lokardrtika or verse-com- 
mentaiy on ,the tarkapdda of f^abara’s Bhdsya is one 
of the most famous and the most frequently cited of 
Indian philosopliical works. Kumarila cites and 
criticises Bhartrhari,^ the plnlosopliical gram- 
mafrian and author of the Vdkyapadlya, who is also 
cited by Vacaspati Misra. Bhartrhari is stated by 
I-tsing, the Chhiese traveller wlio was liis later con- 
•tjeinj)orary, to have died in 650 a.d. Kumarila is 
himself cited and critised^ by l5aiiikaracarya'' : and 
Sariikara’s date (after 'much controversy) seems 
to b(^ fixed in the neighbourhood of 800 a.d. On 
these grounds the date 700-750 has been assigned to 

Karma Mmidm^d pp. 9-10, and riolr 2 to p. 9. nan^fa.- 

.Tlia piihlisluul h,v aocoiini, of tlu* docirinos of the school in liis Prahlidhara 
Sfhool. of Purva Mhnutiisd, Indian Thonght, vol. II, 1910 (Allahabad), which 
still remains (I believe) the sole source of knowledge of that scliool. The 
Prhatd ^ts(*lf follows oti a Vdrtika (not that of Kumarila) which Ih*. dlia 
n^gards as, the source of thi‘ Prdhlidkara school. Ilr. rllia argues that I’rabha- 
kara is earjier than Kumarila : and rejecls the tradition whicli miikes the 
former a pupil of the latter. PSPM f)):). 10 — 17. Ihit the question has been 
re opened by K. S. Rilmaswamy Silslrv {^iro.tiani 'in liis pafiers on Kumdrila 
tnul the Brhatflld, and jon Forgotten Kdrikds of Knwdrila, yfoiuX before the 
Tliird Oriental Conference (Madras. 1921) and the h’ourih Oriental CordcTeru'e 
(AHahahad. 1926). 

l^hirllier examination of tln^ PtrhaU on Adhifdiia. 1 pdda i would 
cerlairdy throw fresh light on the deA'clopment of logical conceptions. A MS 
of the Brliall is in possession of th,e ilengal Tioyal Asiatic Society. M is not 
clear from Dr. Jha’s account how rniudi of the doctrinr is to he found in the 
Mrliafl itstjlf, and h{)W nuieli in the commentators on it. 

"See Palhak’s Kamdrila and Bhartrhari, in JBRAS vol. xviii, 1892, 

|). 213 tf. Thp referenee is Kurtj^lrila’B Tantravarfika 1. i. 3. 

■'‘Pathak notes the citation by Snre^vara in his Ta;M inifavdrtikn 
(Anandai^rama cdri. p. 5) of a couplet from Slokavdrtika , the stulion called 
ku.rifhandhdksf:paparihdra, verse 110 (Caukh. edn. p. 671). Suresvara is 
commontiffg on a passage in 8af»d\ara’s Taittirtyabhdsiia which apptiars to 
f)}irapjn'ase (he couplet from Kumarila. Pathak says ihat Sajfdiara also ref<‘rs 
to Kumarila in his SdrirakahhUsifa, Ananda^rama edn. p. 285. 
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Kumarila, and this may be accepted as the nearest 
approximation at present possible. His logic owes 
much of its detail to Pra^astapada and to Diniiaga, 
the latter of whom he criticises ; and he seeraai to refer 
also to Uddyotakara. The most noteworthy feature in 
it is his emphasis upon the part played by the 
universal (sdmdnya) in inference, and his quantitative 
formulation of the relation of the major., and middle 
terms in tJie syllogism as vydpya (gamaka) and 
vydpaka (ganiya). In these respects he only carries 
further doctrines already contained in Prasastapada, 
and he probably had much to do with , the introduction 
into later Nniydyika logic of elements in Pras^asta- 
pada’s logical doctrine which Uddyotakara rejected. 
His logical doctrine is very mucli that of the ‘classical' 
Nydya : and tlie frequency with whicli his i^loka- 
vdrfika is cited by Vacaspati Mi^ra and 8ridhara^ is 
an indication of the influence which tliat work had 
on later writers on Nydya. 

Vacaspati Misra gives us his own date in the 
closing verses to his Nydyasnclnihandhd , — his ‘edition’ 
of the Nydya sutra, arranged into prakaranas or 
topics : 

nydyasficlnihandho \sd.v akdri siidhiydnr mndc 

4rlvdeaspa timikrcna wi.'^vankaras'iivatsnre . 

Vasrahkarasu means 898. But what era is 
intended ? 

I* 

If it were the il^aka era, the date given would be 
equivalent to 976 a.d., which is too late, seeing that 
Udayana, who wrote the Nydyavdrtikatdtporyaparl- 
Middhi — a commentary on Vac.aspati’s Nyd'yavdrtfka- 
tdtparyaiikd—, again gives us his own date as 984 

^Gan^iidliara J^astn notes seven quotations from the 3‘o'ko.vnrtili'a 
and two from ihe Tant ravartilia in his edition of the AT FT. Faddegon ^(Fa /a^ 
System, p. 001) identifies in Sridhara’s NyayakandaU twelve quotations from 
the Sloliavdrtiha and three from the Tantravartilia. 
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a.d/, and an interval must be supposed between 
tJie two conpneutaries. For this and other reasons® 
the year, 898 must refer to the Vikrama era, and 
must bti understood as equivalent to 841 a.d. — V acas- 
pati Mi^ra was a doctor of many philosophies. He 
gives us a list of his own works in tlie closing verses to his 
Bhdmatl or commentary on Saiiikam's 3dnraka- 
hhdsya. Tbe list there given is (1) Nydyalxanikd (2) 
Tutimsar/iiksd (3) Tattmibindu (4) a commentary on 
Nydya (5) a commentary on Sdmkhya (6) a commentary 
on Yoga (7) a commentary on Vcddnta. The four latter 
c.^mientsirie^-'^nihandha — are no doubt the Nydyavdrti- 
kdiMparyatikd; the Sdmkhyatattvakaumudi; tlie Tattva- 
mimradi, on tlie Yoga; and tlie Bhdmafl itself. The last 
* nsentioued is of course the latest-written of tliese seven 
works. The Nydyaknnikd, a gloss on Mandana Mirra’s 
Vidhirii'cka (on tlie Mimdmsd), is mentioned in tlie 
NydyardrtikdtdtparyaHkd^ , as is also the Tativu- 

mintksd\ • 

The Nydya/cdrtikaldtfm^ itself is mentioned 

•in the Sdmkhyattvakaimindf We are thus able 
to fix the order of Vacaspati’s works to this extent, 
that *(l) and (2) in the above .list preceded (4), that (4) 

*At *tbc end of the LaksmmvaH : — 
tark(7mbarw^ aUtesu ^njianUitah varsesudaijanas rakre 

ffuhndJi Urn Laksaridvalim . 

This is eiled by* Ganf^adbara ^iilstiT in his preface NVT, lo^'elber 
with file <ron])lei from the N fi&iiasrumiihandlia. He arf:(ues conviTieingly that 
Udayana’s preliminary invocation proves that Vacaspati was irincli ciarlier 
than Udayana, and concludes that Vacaspati’s H98 must refer to the Vikrama 
era, and so be rojad as 841 a,I), He does not mention tlu* tradition that tlie 
rdjavdrtika mentioned by Vacatpaii in the SdmkhyaUitirakanwud was 
written by Bboja Raja (1018 — 1060), — presumably ignoring it as wortbless, 
*Tt must certainly be disregarded in face of bis argument. 

‘Keith, ILA^ pp. 29-80: Woods, YS, pp. xxi-xxiii. 

^iripanHtam caitad (ismit%hir NydyakanikdiBlni, NVT p. 395 1. 16 

‘^dinmdiram atra daTHtam, prapancas Tattvasanukmydm aswv.bhlh, 
kHah, NVT p. 57 1. 28. The doctrine here r<^‘erred to as expounded at 
length in the Tattmsamik^d is the theory of error in its five possible forms. 
This passage of the NVT is translated here, infra, chapter I section 5. 

• •'Stated by Gahgadhara Sastri, in the brief but very valuable preface 
already referred to. * 
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preceded (5), and that (7) was the latest of all. It 
is not unreasonable to conjecture that (6), the com- 
mentary on Yoga, was written after (5),, the com- 
mentary on Sdmkhya : so that tlie list of his works 
whi(‘h he gives follows the order in which they were 
written. He does not mention the Nydyasuclni- 
bandha, probahly because that was a mere appendix 
to his commentary on the Nydya ; in wldch case we 
may fairly infer that 841 a.d. is the date of the 
earliest of Ids four great commentaries. We must 
then allow at least a period of ten years, if not more, 
between this date and the date of Ids • COmmentaiy bn 
Samkara’s Bhdsya, which would therefore have been 
composed after 850. This conclusion removes a 
certain difficulty by widening the interval of time' 
between Saiiikara and his commentator. 

As regards the remaining two works, the Taiiva- 
samlkm would seem to have been a Vedantist work 
in which the nature of truth was dealt witli, while 
tlie Tattvahindu treated of Ivumarila’s teachings. 

Six of these seven works are not only extant but 
available in modern editions’ — a rare fate fQV an 
Indian philosopher. Vacaspati Misra admils that 
his logic contains innovations, notably in reSpect of 
his doctrine of sdvikalpaka, and nirvjkalpaka percep- 
tion. This! he attributes to his tedcher, Trilocana, 
who must liave flourislied about 800 A.D., but about 

^Tho N ifayakanihd witli tlit^ VidliiviDeha was iBsiitMi as a roprini 
froiij The Pandit^ Bciiatcs, l‘.K)7. (The Pandit^ XXV — XXV.IM, — 11)00) : 
the Tattvabindu similarly, 1802 tt^dilor, Gaiigaclhara Sastrl Tailanga). Tluv 
Tftttvastuinlk.'^d , so far as 1 know, has not been published. NVT in Viz. 
Skt. Series, 1898. SdmhhyataltvakaumM^ Benares, 1889.* The Taitva- 

vai.^dradu Bombay 8kt. Scries 189*3. The Bhdmati, Bibl. Ind., 1880. 

The Nydyasutroddlidra, which is another recension or ‘ eilition ’ of tlie* 
Nydya.sdtnjs, is attributed* by Keith {I LA p. *29) and Woods {Y.S,, p. .vxii 
11 .) to our Vacaspali Mij^ra. But, Vidyabbusana (fllL, p. 400) attributes it to 
the much later writer of that name who lived about 1450 .a.d. This would 
dispose of the (jonclrusion ilrawp from the eoio^dion of this work tliat our 
Vacaspati INlisra was a native of Milliila 
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whom we know little beyond what Vilcaspati tells 
US*. Udayana appears to generalise this into the 
statement .that Vacaspatl tised tire teacliing of Tri- 
locana tf) rejuvenate the Naiydyika scliool, tlie tra,di- 
tion of which was in its prime in the time of Uddyo- 
takara. *T*hc renovation Avas carried out in an (dectic 
style which owes much to Prasastapada, as well as to 
the Bauddhti and MlmGmsaka logicians whom the new 
sch(K)l continued to combcat. But it was not ‘modern’. 

It would be difficult to point to any doctrine in 
the Tdtpdrijatikd which does not derive from the 
eafdier schools.. It is with Udayana that new con- 
ceptions begin to appear. A survey of the logic of 
the older schools riglitly ends with Vacaspati. 

'See tljo iioto oj) 'rrilocaiiti, nif^a (footnote 1 p. 106). 
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TTIUTH 

Val lie of tni tli — Validity — s^vatahjmmiarfya and pa ratuhpra'mdnya--'N egati ve 
judgment — Contftt wus of possibility of error — Five tluxiries of error (trcUiB* 
lation of NVT, pp. 54 — 57) : — (i) Frror as apprehension of the merely 
subjective, dimaflnidti, (ii) J^rror as apprehtvnsion of the non-existent, 
asatkhijdti. (iii) IhTor as af)})roliensioii of trJiaf veitber is nor is not. 
aniTvncanhjakhydti. (iv) Firror as wow-apprehension, alxliydti. (v) Error 
as the apprehension of things oilierivisc than as they are. ayufaihdkhynii, 

T he jrrcbletna raised in this and the following 
* chapter are epistemological. What is our gua- 
,rantee that wp renlly kiiotv when we think that we 
know 1 EJow is it that error is possible if the nature of 
knowledge is such that de jure the oI)ject of cognition 
is reality itself? If error presents ‘ false objepts ’ to 
the mind, is it not a possible hypothesis tiiat the objects 
of perception ai;e as unreal as dreams ? As a matter 
of fact is it possible to give an intelligible account of 
the object considered as real, and does it not dissolve 
under intellectual analysis? And finally is not the 
perceptual process itself such as to^juggest that the 
’object-, with which it supposes itself to be in immediate 
contact, is in fact a aomplex of fictive elements sub- 
stituted by the imagination for tlie thing-.in-itself ? 

* These are still the problems of modern epistemo- 
logy, and the spirit and method in which the, Indian 
philosopher approaches them are in no important 
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respect different from, but in all essentials quite 
parallel with, the spirit and method of pontemporary 
philosophy. It is easy to abuse the comparative 
method in interpreting ancient thought; and the 
student of Indian philosophy has to be constantly on 
his guard against a tendency to confound differences 
which is the most insidious enemy of a sound and 
scholarly understanding. But it does not follow 
that, because the comparative method has been widely 
abused , no use can be made of it. And it is perhaps 
in these problems of epistemology that the use of the 
comparative method is most enlighteniiig. I there- 
fore make a few observations here on some of these 
problems as they present themselves to modern 
thought, hy way of introduction to the Indian discus- 
sions of them. 

The so-called ‘ problem of ]<nowledge ’ of modern 
epistemology has arisen from the view that the mind 
know's reality through the medium of its ideas : fcom 
which it seems to follow that the direct object of the 
mind is its own ideas. Locke therefore defined an 
idea, as the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks. From this it is a natural step to Berkeley’s 
principle esse is percipi: for it seems useless to suppose 
the existence of things ‘ outside the mind seeing 
that we are. confined within the circle of our own 
ideas, which on ijocke’s account of the mattt>r, are 
the objects of the mind. Nor does there seem to be 
any wmv out of th(' difficulties thus arising, so long 
as we accept I.ocke’s ‘ way of ideas Reid saw this, 
and therefore asserted the fundamental position of a 
realistic, as opposed to an, idealistic, episteniology, — 
that we apprehend reality directly and not through 
the medium of ideas. The idea, as a tertinm, qufd 
between the mind and things, is therefore denied to 
exist. Similarly the starting-point of contemporary 
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realism is perhaps Moore’s article entitled ‘ A Refu- 
tation of Ideqlism ” which simply denies tlie self- 
evidence of. the Berkeloian priiici})le esse is percipi. 
The realist, on the contrary, asserts the self -evidence 
of the contradictory principle — esse is not percipi. 
The essence of knowledge is that the object of the 
mind when a man tliinks is the real itself, and not 
his own ‘ideas’. There is then no problem of 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately there is a problem of error, on the 
realist theory of knowledge, just as there is a problem 
of •knowledge 'Qn the ‘idealist’^ theory. In fact it 
can fairly be said that error is impossible for tlio 
realist, and truth for the idealist*. .A.s soon as the 
•nijilist admits, e\'en in a single ease', the pn'sentation 
of a false object to tl>e mind, he is back again at tlie 
admission from which the idealistic hypothesis starts : 
for if an object is unreal it would seem inevitable to 
admit that its asse is percipi. And yet it has all the 
stubborn objectivity of a real object : and if objec- 
Jiivity is in evxgi one case not a guarantee of reality, 
liow can we be sure that it is a guarantee of realitv in 
any case? Thus th(i modern realist finds himself 
forced back n|)on the paradox of the akhyul i -cadet , the 
Mlmmhseeka theory of error, — that error is merely 
negative, an absence of apprehension : and that every 
object apfirehended is entirely real — although it is not 
the enlire reality. Sarca era pratyayd yatheJrthelh. 
He will also hokl the Mlnmmseika view of validity, 
that cognitions arc self-evidently true (srxitah-prd- 
mdnya). Similarly, the Mlnidmsnkn is at one with 

Ki. E» Moore in MIN^) n. 8 ., voi. xiii, IHOl. Keprinfptl in liis 
Philosophical Siuelies, Loncion, 1022. ■ 

^The terms objeetivist and suhjeetivist w^^iiid be prefi'raltle, if we 
-onld <1epart from the jiccepted (.ipposition of realist and idealist. At any 
rate I nieim by ‘ idealist ’ subjectivist. 

• ^Tberc will of course be no dislinction Indween truth and error for 
^he idealist, so that error also is impossible* for him. 
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the modern realist in denying that thoughts are ‘ pre- 
sentations’ {amkdrmh jndnairif — there are no ‘ideas’ 
in Locke’s sense. But it is no easy matter, .to explain 
error as mere failure to apprehend*. And the 
Naiydyika (who takes up the position of the 
modern ‘ critical realist ’) seems therefore to* have the 
better of the argument with his view that error is 
positive misrepresentation or seeing things wrong 
(anyathalchydti-vflda). This is the common-sense view 
that some of our objects are real and some are false. 
But it is difficult for realists of this school to avoid 
the admission that in some cases at any rate the 
idealist’s account is right and that the mind lias the 
faculty of projecting its own ideas under the guise of 
an external reality’ (dtniahhydti-vdcla); and tins’ 
seems to debar us from admitting the self -evidential 
nature of even true cognitions {svatah-pramdnya), since 
both true and false cognitions are equally objective, 
so that it will be impossible to distinguish between 
them — unless by some criterion extrinsic to the cogni- 
tion (paratah-prfmdnya), an unsatisfying doctrine 
which the Naiydyika is therefore compelled to main- 
tain, though without laying too much stress nipon 
it. But. whatever may be the difficulties ;of the 
two ‘bbjectivist’ or realistic theories of error dis- 
cussed bv Vacaspati, he puts the realistic ‘ refutation 
of idealism ’ in a way which anv modern realist would 
approve when he asserts the .inherent objectivity of 
what we apprehend and raises the searching question 
" whence comes this notion ' of the ideality of the 
apprehended object ”? . ■ 

VP. 96 infra. 

^Ab Alexander candidly admits. Space, Time and Deifif, vol. ii, 
p. 199, “ I cnniiot help nfimittiiifj how much simpler it would be and hbw 
ij nch laborious explanation it would save if only it were true that om 
mtuitiona and sensations were mental as is commonly supposed , 

*r. 59 infra — svdkaram bdh)iataija lambante vibhramah. 
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KECTION 1. VALUE OF TRUTH 

The Nydya-sutra gives no definition of truth, 
In the three opening sutras^ it says that the attain- 
ment of ihe Stimmam Donum results from knowledge 
of the reaj nature or truth {tattva) of the sixteen topics 
(paddrthaV of tlie system : tliat release iapavarga) from 
tile cycle of birth and rebirth results from the 
absence, folkiwing upon such knowledge of truth, of 
the series error — defect — activity — ^birth — paiir\ there 
being a successive disappearance of these when 
truth is known ; and that perception, inference, 

^Knowri collectively as the triKHtri — see colophon at p. 11 of NBh. 
Bill acconliri^ to Vaca.tpati Mi.4ra’s division of the .saatra in his N yd yaftuf'-tn*- 
the first t\A'o ,siiiras form one prnkaratia or section, while tlie third 
l)cbn<Ts to the second pralararta (consisting of sTitras 8 — 8 and dealing with 
tlu* topic of the dt'iinition of the pramdnas). 

“Enumerated in this sdtra as :-i— instruments of knowledge; objects of 
knowledge; doubt; motive; example; established tenet.; rnemlxTS of the 
syllogism ; indirect reasoning (redurfio ad impossihile) : certitude; discussion; 
.lispittaiion ; eristic; fallacious middle t<‘rms ; (xpiivocation ; sophistical refuta- 
tions ;jj|Occas ions of rehfike i.e, of defeat in argument. 

These are in no sens<* ‘ categories hut ratlier a list of the contents 
the .<dstr{i. The Naiiidyika of eom'se does not suppose that a knowledge of 
the logical notions, NNhieh form fifteen out of these sixteen ‘ categories con- 
stitutes llie soul’s salvation : hut he is convinee.d that had logic will incur 
damnation. TJie knowledge tliat constitutes salvation is knowledge of certain 
topics that fall under tlie category of ‘ objects of knowledge notably the- 
topic of the nature of the soul. The other fifteen categories constitute the 
equipment for getting and guarding right knowledge of this. Bo Vistsyayana 
says : mmddrh lihaln prameyasya tattrajndndn riih'^reyafiddhujaniah — the 
attainment of the highest good results from Ivtiowlcdge of the true n^ality of 
such objects of knowledge as the soul (NBh. p. 2 1. lf> on A'lS' T. i. 1). And 
he claims that the nydifa.<dfii ra is the dnmk.^iki vidyd traditionally spoken of 
as fourth among the branches of knowledge — (a) the three vedas (h) the 
science of wealth (c) polities, of the art of kingship (d) dntnks'ikJ vidyd 
{NBh p. 8 II. h-fj). Without its treatmovnt of the logical categories tlie 
N iidy(i.<dsira would he just like tl.*t‘ IJpanisads i.e. it would lx? knowledge of 
the (rue self (adhydtrnavid yanidlram iyam ftydd yalh ojfa n isadah) . The N ydya 
IS therefore a system of applied logic : and its application is to the ontological' 
problem of the soul. 

Vatvsyayana is aware tlual the sixteen topics involve a cross-division e.g, 
the second ‘ category ’ includes all the rest. Tliis is no objection in a list 
of.con tents. * 

•'‘These constitute samadra, the cycle of existence. NBJ». p. 8 I. 
ta line mithydjndndclayo duhkhdntd dharmd nvicchedenaiva pravariamdndh 
sam9dra iti. Only riglit knowledge can make a break iviccheda) in the vicioua 
circle of being. * 
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‘analogy’* and testimony, are the means of knowing 
truth {'prammaY . The introductory, portion of 

'This is not a roiuleriug, but a symbol, for upanidna, Mie nieaiiing oi 
whioli in iiiiorprettHd boiow, p. iT. ^ 

“.l»'or the varying einiirieration of the * instniineiits of knowledge 
in the different RchoolH, see below p. 805 and footnote. • 

‘ 'reKtiinony ’ is fundamcuital in the Nydijay as in all the orthodox 
philosopluos. (It is true that the Vaisesilia school nominally rejected lesti- 
inony as a separate instrument of knowledge, reducing it to inference. But 
as the infe.renct^ to w hich testimony is thus reduced is not aP. inference wliicli 
tells us anything about the matter testified, but only an inference from the 
credibility of the witness, tliere is no practical differeiict' between the atlitnde 
of the Vaisesika and that of the other schools to scriptural and canon i(rai 
authority), Vatsyayana explicitly says that the ‘ investigation ’, amnicyd, in 
virtue of wliicli the .^dstra claims to be dnviksiki rifhfd, is infeixmce supported 
by perception and test intonff. The ‘ mjdya or method,. of cUunonstration Irom 
which tli(> system takes its name, is eertaiiily not pure reasoning. “ What 
is this nydya'} It is I he investigation of a thing by the instruments of know^- 
ledge — pratndnuir arihoponksunani nydijah". (And ti'stirnony is out' of the 
praindyas, which is admitted specifically to a position as one of the members'' 
or avajiatui of tlie deuionsi ration, in the Proposition or pratijddy th(^ prolinfln- 
ary statcuiuMit of I he conclusion. 8’lu' mere statement of tlie profyandnni is in 
fact part of the ground for accepting it; in a genuine nyaya ; for, as Vatsya- 
yana elsewhere says, dyaniah praiijnd— \hir IVoposition is authoritative 
testimony. The otlicu* ‘ members ’ merely follow up and explicate this aulhor- 
ity-generaled knowledgi'. And so the jfresenl passage goes on ;- ) “ Jnfer^.^oce 
relying on percej)tion and testitnony is anvtksd^ invesVigation : that :^s, the 
anviksana or u//.f'/'H.pprehension of something that lias already been ‘ Iksita \ 
apprehended, hv perception and tesliniotiy. TIu' Nyd!fa.<dstra functions 
through this sort of ‘ anrUc^d ’ or inv(‘8tigal ion, and so constitutes ‘ anvlkNiki- 
iddyd the science or art of invest igation. (Bui) inffrenct* which contiadicts 
perception or fastinwny is fallacious demonstrarion {nydydhliih^a)" . HoW' 
ever impeccahle an inference may appear, jiulged by the* canons 'of un- 
orthodox logic (e.g., by the trairnpya of ilie Ihiddlnst logic), d is still 
bddhita, .null and void, if it contradict authoritative iesiimonv. \NBh p. 8 
11. 14-17), 

Uddyotakara is even more Explicit, if possible, than Vatsyayana. “ The 
characteristic of ^ the ,<d^fra is exfaisition of the truth about a thing which 
transcends jierceplion or I'casoniiig . . . When people rely on contact of 

object with sense, they (appreliend truth) ihrougli porcepvioii : when Ibey rtdy 
on experience of a middle term and on mOoiorv (of conne<-tion between tin 
middle and ilie major) tlu’V appreluuul it by inference : but when they rely on 
. authoritative instruction {upadesa) then lh|; d'dtitra comes into play”. A' I 
p. 2 L 8 and 1.7. v 

ft might seem that Indian philosophy of the orthodox schools^ starting’ 
thus from foregone conelusions, must be a system of dogmatism -of little in- 
terest to those who do not accept the scriptural ir canonical authoMty on. which 
it is professedly based. But this is in fact far from being tlie case. The 
orthodox schools had tlie advantage of facing, in Buddhism, a vigorous opposi- 
tion which pressed free eiApnry to the extreme limits of scepticism. Thdse 
opponents nutsi<le the fold had to be met wdtb their oAvn weafxins, whicb wer<' 
perception and inference. The fortunate result W’as that the trammels, of 
auibnrirv do not prevent tlie Indvan thinker from following where the argu- 
'mnut leads. 
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Vutsyayana’s comment on the first sutra embodies, how- 
ever, three if;u^'ra-like ‘sentences’ {vakydniy which 
seem to raise the problems of the criterion of truth and 
of the ns,ture of the object of knowledge in a specihc 
form. In the commentators’ observations on these 
■ sentences ’, and on the second sutra, a more developed 
answer can be found to the question What is truth ? , — 
iiiid, more p-articularly, to the question Wliat is error? 
If there were no ei'ror, there could hardly arise any 
‘ problem of truth ’ : and it is in the dilliculty of ex- 
plaining error tliat the problem of the nature of truth 
tir?t arises. "Thus Vacaspati Misra (on NS I. i. 2) 
enumerates five theories of error, and refutes four of 
them". 

» 

SECVJMON ‘2. VALIDITY, SVA^FAH PKAMaN AND 
PAHATA H l/K AMAN \ A 

The first of the three rdkyas is as follows - 

i. pramdnajto ' rthap rat ipait a u pravrltisdmarthydd 
artMivad pramdnam. . 

, “ Knowledge gets at the object : because the capa- 

city of practical ac-tivity to achicnc its object is condi- 

(•oinnuiiitaf-orM iiro iinii iiiiiioiis iliHl iJu-stj ace !i(ii .sulras. 
Vat-aspaii* Misia calls thetn blul-'iffa.yna tnikjjain, winch stu'ms to iii)|>ly that he. 
attributed Tlieui to Viitsvojyaita. Tlierc arc other passaoe.s of llic HUa.^ifa iii 
which similar viikuas an^ foinul, and in certain cases tlicrc was dilVcrcnce of 
opiiiioii as to whether they were suirns or not. The editor of ilie. Vi//ianajrrajn 
Sht, Sei’ies texi , Mtn. ‘ Gancadha ra Silstrl, prints them ifr’^spt'cia! typo, in 
deference to tlie ofrinion of westcu'jj scholars Cpa.sciil ifaurmi maieyia) who 
“ai-jifue that someone wrote a vtirtika between the time of the .sfUra and thaV 
of tilt' bhasija . . . just as in tlic case of the I’aninean grammar Katyriyaaia 
came bed ween tlie time of the stlfra and that of the bhasnn : and that ihese 

sentences are citations from this rariika " ])it'face f>. 3. 'I'he r(d‘ert‘nce is to 

Ihe view put forward hv Windisch, Uehf'r Das Ni/aiflff/liasifa (tjc'ipxio-, 1887). 
‘Mm. Gaiigad liara fsastiu disagrct^s with thi.s vitwv, citing tlic dchnition of a 
hhd.yya as a work in whicii “ the ineaning of the sdfra is cxf>liiiT?;-d in wor/ls 
following (i.*y‘. closely corresjllniding to) tlu' sutra, and ils own 'i.(\ the 

hlidsija's) words arc tlicn cxjilained Irmumeralde passages could Id cited 

not only from the bhd.sya of Vatsyayana, l>ut also from the wo?-k of IVa- 
sifVtapada (which is not a. hhasifa in the* ordina?-v stuisc) ami from the Vdrtika 
of rhhlyotakaT-a. in whiidi the writer firsv gm:;s an aphoristic slalemcnt and 
tlic»4 proceeds to explain ft. It seems to me that tiii.s may have f)ecn a 
niannerisTn of the earlier philosophical wri^icrs. But sec rhnvc, p. 23. 

“See below, p. 5V) 
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tioned by tlie grasping of the object through the in- 
struments of knowledge.” The purport of this vakya 
plainly is to argue tliat knowledge (or the instruments 
of knowledge') must be accepted to be valid, because 
if it were not so we could not^ — as we do- — achieve our 
practical objects. That is to say, it seems to be an 
early and simple statement of the characteristic 
Naiyayika docdrine of paratah pramanycm, i.e. the 
doctrine that the validity of knowledge is known 
‘frtm something el.se’ than from the knowledge itself. 
How do I know that I knoAv? Because my knowledge 
tvorks in practice^. The opposed doctrine is that 
taught by the Mlmamsaka .school, — the doctrine of 

speaking, prarnd in knowleilfre, and ihe insinnnentsil noin,'. 
fyramdyui sijfnifies tho inHtruiiionl; of knowledge anenn ; or, Yrn- 
makaranatn pramdnam. Similarly aminidna , as the instniincnt of inference 
{anumlyai e anena)^ is opposed lo arinmiii, inferenet', as a resultant : and 
iiparnrina inpamlyafc anena) to npnnuti. But these distinctions, though drawn 
hy Vatsyayana himself were not always rigidly observt'd by Iriin. 

“That is, the validity of knowledge is kncrwn by a subsequent 
inference. Tarkahhdsd p. 94 1. 1 jfianam hi mdnafiapratiiakkenaiva (yrhyate^ 
prdmdiiyam punar anunidnena — the (rognition, as such, is approheiuled. i)y 
inner-sense pereepiion : but the validity of the eognition is apprehimded b,^ 
inferc'tiee. 'rhe question as to how the calidity of cognitions is grasped 
is quite distinct from llie question how we are aware of our cognitions. The 
Mhndni.'oika denies inner-sense perceptioTi of (fognitifxns, wliioli is the 'N tnyllyika 
view .slated in the first half of the sentenee here cited f/om the [Varkabhdsd. 
It is the. other question, tliat of the way in which we apprehend the validity 
of cognitions, that we are no\^; eoncerned with. 

The Sdt{\khi/(i.<- ludd that both validity and , invalidity of cognitions 
are appreluuided from the cognition itself (.svatah) : the Naiijdyik(i.s held that 
boll) are appreluvruied from something other than tlie coguilioM {paratah) : llu’ 
MmidniNakas held that tlie validity of a Cognition is appreliended from ttse 
cognition itself, wliile its invalidity is apprehended from something else (i.e. 
from learning of sfirne defect, dosa. which invalidates the (.’Ognition. Truth 
needs no criterion ; but error does). See SDS., cliapter on the d aimimya-dar- 
.Sana, p. 218 -p. 190 in Coi^d! and Gough : and note 1 p. 52. Cf. also tl^e 
N ydyapradJpa eommeiitary to the Tarakabhdsj^.^ p. 88, and Oanganath Jha’s 
discussion of this tojiic iji the Sadho Lai Lecturers’ on N ydya (pj). 85 — 50). 
Thibaut's admirable translation (in Indian Thought vol. II, 1910, pp. 28 — 89) 
of the passage, in the ^lokavdrtiha wViich deals with this topic, viz. coda/id- 
.siltra verses 21 tl., is iiluminatiug. (The translation was not continued, an<l 
remains a mere fragment. But. the wdiole of the Slokavd rtika has neon 
translated hy Ganganatba Jhd., ^Biblwtheca indica, Calcutta, 1908). 
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avatah 'pramdnyam or self-evidence ; that the validity 
of knowledge is known ‘ from itself 

Tl)e motive whicli led the Mlmdmsaka school to 
adopt the’ doctrine of the self-evidential nature oi 
cognition is plain from Sahara’s commentary on Mlm- 
mU^d Sull^a 1. i. 2. It was a device for throwing the 
onus prohandi on those who doubted the validity of 
scriptural ii,i junctions. 

Tliat cognition only is false which, after having 
originated, subsequently lapses (is set aside) — there 
arising a further cognition ‘ this is not so But the 
cognition brought about by a Vedic Injunction is not 
set aside at any time, or in the case of any person, 
under ain- conditions or at any place ; hence it cannot 
*byt be true ” (Thibaut’s translation). When the Veda 
enjoins tliat a man desirous of lieaven sliould perform 
sacrifice, how is it possible to disprove tliat sacrifice 
leads to heaven? It is not ])ossible ! eryo, the injunc- 
tion leads to a» cognition which is valid : since every 
cogrfition is valid unless and until it is disproved — and 
Jjhis can never be disproved. KuniJirila (or a pre- 
decessor) developed this naive jiosition into a general- 
ised doctrine of the intrinsically self-evidential cliarac- 
ter of knowledge. “ Some maintain that, since cog- 
nitions untrue by tliemselves cannot by any means be 
proved to be true, the validitv'^ as well as the invalidity 
of cognitions is due to themselves (is intrinsic). Others 
liold that a cognition becomes valid or invalid from tlie 
ascertainment of eitlier the excellences or defects of tlie 
cause to which it is due The principal objection 

urged by Kumarila against the former view is that 
“ withoi\t reference tq something extraneous it could 
not be determined which character (validity or non- 
validity) belongs to which particulaa" cognitions ”, — so 


^Tbibaiit's translation of verse The some’ ri'ferrefl to are th«> 

Samkhya.'t , the ‘others’ are the Naiifaiiikas^ dec prot-eding note. 
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that ill the end the theory of intrinsic validity-and- 
invalidity has to be abandoned. He then turns to an- 
other vicw\ — “ Let, therefore, non-aiiihoritativeness 
be considered as the natural cliaracter of 'co^^nitions, 
while their autlioritativeuess depends on something 
else.” The supporter of tliis view urges tliat error is 
the natural thing — as illustrated in tlie case of dreams : 
and (invalidity being the mere negation or absence of 
the positive character, validity) it is methodologically 
unsound to treat the mere negation, invalidity, as a 
quality superadded to the cognition, and to assign it to 
a positive cause, viz., the presence of ‘ defects ’ iurthe 
cognition, as the Mlmarhsaka does. The truth rather 
is that it is the addition of certain virtues or 
‘ qualities ’ ((iiina) — extrinsic to cognition — which 
makes the cognitive jtrocess (in itself inlierently in- 
valid), valid. Thc' so-called defects (which are sup- 
posed to be the positive cause of error) are no more than 
tlu' absence of the ‘excellencies’. “ The genera] con- 
clusion against thc Mlmamsnkn then is that Vedic in- 
junctions cannot b(.' considered authoritative, for if they 
are not due to men' (poss(!Ssing such good qualities 
as trustworthiness ami so on), tliov cannot clairu any 
authority; and, assuming they were due to tnen. it 


^Tlilldnif’s Iransloliori oi verso ‘IH. 7^1\is is Hie Bauddha vit'W', 
as appears fron. Ilie ooiiplels oiled in SDS and roforrod to in note 1, 50. In 
iny toxt the proper ord(M' of the linos is inverted : Cowtdl’s translation iinpliv's 

the folJowingr, vviiieh iniisj bt'. the rirrht order 

pramduafrdpramduntrc .svafah sdnnvh iidh .‘^amd^iriirih : 

'naiifdiiih as ie jhirafah : savqaids rnrantath svatah : 
prafhainatii paroiah pruJuih prdtnd rnpitii : rcdavudituth, 
pramxlnaira'ht svatalj prdfuth, parata.^ cdpramdnafdtu. 

“ The Sdthh h ifos’ tio]di|||fiat both validity and invalidity are intrin.sie : the 
Naiijd ffikas that both these are extrinsie : the BaiiddJias say lha.t the lalter is 
intrinsie, while (lie fornun* ~va,lidit\ - is e\triiisi<*. : the follower.'., of the Veda 
(i.e. the Mlmdmsaka.'^) say that validity is intrinsie and invalidily extrinsie 

"The Mlnidntsala iow is that the Veda has no author, human or 
divine, hut exists from eternity. It is this doctrine that provides the inolivi^ 
for the eliaraeterist ie Mhudm^saka tenet of the eternity of sound (sahda), wliioh 
was a prineipa! hall le.g:round of the early schools. Mlmddif<ftkn tenets are 
often theolog'ieal dognnas givneran'sed into philosophical theories 
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would be impossible to show that those men possessed 
the required perfections (capacitating them to lay down 
the law on siiipersensuous matters). Vedic injunctions 
thus have mo ground to stand on 

The prineipal objections urged by Kumarila 
against this view are, in the first place, that super- 
added ‘ qualif-ies ’ could not lend to cognition the capa- 
city to know truth, unless that ca})acity were inherent in 
it; since a faculty which a thing does not possess in its 
own right cannot be produced by anotlier agency*. 
And^ in the seeon_d place, the demand for proof of the 
xalidity of cognition leads to a regressns ad infinitum. 
If you insist on ashing ‘ How do I knoiv that 1 know?’, 
yftu^will also have to ask ‘ How do T hi.otr that J know 
that T know?’. “ If even when a cognition has ori- 
ginated its object were not definitely (certainly) known* 
until the purity' (excellence) of its can.se is cognised 
through some other means of knowledge, we should 
have th wait for the origination of another cognition 
djiC to another cause . . . And this other (‘ognition asrain 
vould be authoritative onlv on the cognition of +he 
)urify ef /Y.s cause, and so ad indnifum. The person 
)roceeding in this wav would never i-each a final restiirg 


’Tliilunii ’s frttnsla j ion of vorso 40, — Infu.u ca purnsabhUvrtt , nali vt 
nddh !iu s a ri ib ha v d ( , n i r m u 1 a I v d t p ra m a rj a / v a rii coda ml y a rii n a y u i y a t c . 

'hta hi svalo ‘ .sail sakUh hartiim onyena sahyate. Verse 47. 

•'’Thibant’s translafion of vefses 40 — .51. a-rcvuments carry 

tliorijjh they do not. prove jn.sfc wliat Kumarila s('orns to have lhoii}T[ht 
hey proved Viz. that any individnal cotfnition cani^claini .^iwtah prdtnayya, 

‘ If-evidence. What they do iiylicate is that it is useless, and in fact 
:ennincT]ess, to look for a criterion of knowledge outside knowledge : or for a 
riterion of a pnrticvilar cognition outside the particular system to wdiich it 
‘•longs. As to the regresstis ad inhnilum, this is a* practical difficulty to 
■ liich \he Mhndthdtaka view is as liable as any other. For ttiere is always 
■fc iflouht as to whether ‘ defects ' are present : and it is not really disposed 
' by saidng that knowledge is self-evident: for a self-evidence which only 
ds until ii, is displaced by an equally self-evideht contradictory cognition, is 
guarantee of truth. 
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SKOTION :l NEGATIVE .JUDGMENTS 

The second and third ‘sentences’ or vdkyas in the 
Nydya-bhmija introductory to Nydya-sntrd I. i. 1 are 
as follows ; — 

sat(h< ca saflbharo 'sata^ casadbhdi'ah “ 

and 

miy upalahhyamdne iadanupalahdheh pradl- 
pavat. 

That is : “ The knowledge of wliat is as existent, 
and of what is not as not existing ” (constitutes truth). 
The question arises how, in the latter, case, theren^ean 
be apprehension through an instrument of knowledge, 
“ As in tlie cji.s(‘ of a lamp, where an existent thing is 
jjercj'ived, from non-perception of that ” (i.e. from 

not perceiving the non-existing thing we apprelien'd it 
as not existing). Vatsyayana says : mtah prakMakan) 
■jrmmdnam a. sad apl jtrakdsayali— ' the instrument of 
apprehension tliat reveals existent things also reveals 
what is not there. When visible objects are itppre- 
hended by means of (he lamp that shows them, we., 
argue, ‘what is not apprehended like this is not here, 
for if it had been I should have seen it as I see this.. 
It is not here because 1 do not apprehend \t- {'t'ijhnnd- . 
bhdvdn nd.stUiy 

Tlie problem is that of the nega,tive judgment; and 
the reason why it is raised here is not apparent, ,seeing 
that a section is devoted later on to dialectical diffi- 
culties in connection with the apprehension of absence 
or non-ex istei ice'. Perhaps it was felt that the 
absence of all reference to non-existence or negation in 
the enumeration of the sixteen categories ,in the first 
ftuira neixled some explanation. Vatsyayana, after the 
observation that the instrument of apprehension, that 
reveals existent things also reveals the non-existent 


lu 1\-S TI. ii. 7-1*2. The topic is dealt with holow, p. 328 ff. 
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goes on : ‘ ‘ and it is the existent that will be taught 
in sixteen divisions ’ ’ : the implication of whicli is that 
in teaching, the existent the .^dstra will have taught 
what does not exist , — co ipso. lUldyotakara^ sajs 
that the wprd tat, from which tattva ‘that-ness’ is the 
abstract noun (meaning ‘truth’ or ‘reality’), includes 
botli the existent and the non-existent. That is, the 
‘that-ness’ ol* things comprises both the truth as to 
what tliey are and the truth as to what they are not. 
Both what a thing is, and wliat it is not, are alike 
objects of knowledge {pramdmvisaya, prameya) : and 
botlf alike can *be asserted or denied. An opponent 
thereupon suggests that if both tla* existent and tliO 
non-existent ai'e alike objects ot knuwk'dge (pranieya) it 
\vili be impossible to maintain the distinction between 
existing and not existing. . This is another as})(:ct of 
the dialectical difficulty about the negative judgment- 
how can you Icnow what is not'\ The ])oinl lu're rna.de 
i)y th|! opponent* is that in assei'ting knowledge you 
assert the existence of it.s object ; but in the negative 
-judgment the olijec t is assert(>d as not existing ; so that 
an apparent si'lf-contradiction is involved. 

Utldyotakara replies that the inference tliat two 
things (('xistence and non-existence, for instance) arc' 
not distinct because they arc alike (in respect of botli 
being objects of knowledge, for instance) proves too 
much. For, by parity of reasoning, a cow would not 
be distinct from a pot. * 

SKOTION 4. (^OKUrnONS OF I’OSSIBTlilTii'' OF FKUOH 

Vac'aspati Misra devotes a section" to the likeness 
bctiveen the existent ’ and the non-existent (sada- 

sa^oh sdrnpyam), in connection with the problem of 

• '* 

^NV p. 10 1. 5 fl*. 

^NVT p. 1. 1 iT., in his roniinenl on tlu? st'c-oiid sutra : tlu' lopic 
hiMiig file nature of error. He is dealing ai Ojis point with a falsn ne.oaiiTe' 
oxistentia’ jndfjmerit the assertion that the soul does not exist. 
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error. His general position is that false judgmeiiits 
always proceed on the basis of some I'erisimilitude, 
or community of cliaracter between the reaj thing and 
the false appearance ; “we do not mistake ar taste for 
a colour, nor a mosquito for an elephant' For 
instance, when the jaundiced e\’e sees the wl)ite conch 
as yellow, what happens is that (a) we experience the 
yellow of the bile, mingled with the pellucid visual 
ray, as it emerges, and we experience it without a 
substrate; (b) we experience the conch with its white- 
ness obscured by the defect in the visual organ; and (c) 
we do not experic'uce the d/.'^-conneclioir 'of the qua'iity 
yellow with the conch. Owing to our failure to 
apprehend tliis f/is-connection, there arises a similar- 
ity with the case of residence (of yellow) in surdl 
things as the yellow CirabMva tree; and so we ('ri-o- 
neously judge that the eoneh is yellow'. Similarly 
when we have the experience of a lump of cane-sugar 
wdiieh is brought in contact (with the taste-organ) by 
tlie touch -organ, its sweetness is not experienced,’ and 
w'e experience the bitterness of tlu' bile resident in the* 
extremity of the taste-organ, while we do not ex- 
perience a bitter object as the substrate of this bitter- 
ness ;• through not apprehending the absence' of con- 
nection between the bitterness and the sugar^, there 
aris(5s a similarity with the n'sidencc of 1)itterness in 
th(' Necm tree, etc., and so we forni the eiToiu'ous 


1. 1.5, na hi 'otu rupam rasadisn hastinath va niasahhdisv 
dropmianli, , 

“The whole paspage is iliniotill to iiil-erprei , and particnlarly iho 
phrast' asamhancihdf/rah epa plfacirahiirdilh'tanidnafih ika ra riyena stdrupifdi ; aiul 
the corresponding^ phrase samhamlhdgrahamrnpy^^ tiktaniryiha.<i(hrid 
laranyfnia . [The first- instmiTiental case is She instniinenlal V‘\|)rcssirig the 
moans, while the second is the instnimontal ‘Tovorned by words expressing 
resoTii})lance : Ihc rncuttiijg being “ resenildance to real cases of re.sidence of 
a quality in a tiling, — such rosturiblancc htdng jirodnced by our failure to see 
that in tlie case in tpiestion tlicre is nol any connection between the property 
and the thing to wliicli it is attributed Tn tlie second phrase it , seems 

netressary fo »’ead a.cambandhdgraha — , in place of the samhayidhdcjraha of tlie 
test. 
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judgment that this sugar is bitter. But the process is 
so quick that 'we arc not aware of the succession of 
phases in it\ We do not say that wherever there is 
resemblance there is error; but that wherever there is 
error tliere is necessarily some kind of resemblance. 
In the same way, in such illusions as those of diplopia, 
confusion of orientation, and the apparently continuous 
circle of fife produced by a whirling hrebrand,' 
some kind of similarity has to be supposed. This 
being our g(>neral view of eironeous judgment, the 
olijecllon is urged tlmt (in the case of the erroneous 
negative existential judgment, ‘the soul does not 
exist’), since tbqre is not any similarity between the 
ijbsolutely different notions of being and not being, an 
erroneous judgment would not be possible in this case. 
The Vdrtika meets this objection by pointing out {NV, 
p.'25, l.l.S) that bi'ing and not being resendde each otlicr 
in being alike objeets of knowledg('. Tlien thi' objeetion 
is urged that, if they are alike, there is no difference 
between them ; and there can be no question of an 
existential judgment. This objection again 
the Vdrtika meets by explaining that the erroneous 
existential judgment ‘the soul does not exist’ proceeds 
bv falsely attributing to th<’ soul, which exists; the 
characteristics which belong to tl>e non-existent, name- 
ly, absence of activities hnd qualities and so ■Ar.. 

'riie tlieory of truth and error is dcAcloped l)v the lah'r 
commentators in connection witli the list of heresies. 


aiisigh f (itaija caisa I ra mo va hil s i/nte N VT j). 525 1 . ‘ 21 . 

^erenn (ivicantlraciiinnttfuilafanfhradirii' npi lathamcid srirufiiia})i ulo. 
niiiani. p. 5*2, last line, ^riic illitsio^i of llu‘ aJdiacalra hits }»ad a notable bislory 
in Indian pivilosopipv. TIk' .Buddbisf iiso'i il 1o ilbislralt* fbn illusory (diaraclnr 
o( experience — set; Lauhdvatdra T. 41. X. 171) and 4IM. It is borrowed, in (bin 
i>y the Gnudapndhjahdrild : se.e Ilasyujita, Ilisfofij of l)tdinn PliilosopJni. 
!>. 128, and Faddec^o.n, Vai-^'csika Sijstf w^ p. 05. In I lie N ijd ijast fif ra , TTI . 
ti. til, t,be illiLsiralion is used in a diiJ'crenl way, to Kvijiporl iln‘ con1enl-on 
<ha( cfi^niitious eannot sinniltaneous — where thev seem siniultam'ous, ii it? 

real ly a case of rapid snece.ssion, producing tlit* illusion of .sirnulfaiicify ■" like 
the whirling fnebrarid. 
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and the parallel list of orthodox doctrines, given by 
Vatsyayana in tlie Bhdiiya on the second sfdra' : a 
fiassage wliich constitutes a kind of cftechism of 
orthodoxy, drawn up in deliberate opposition to 
Bmcddha and other heresy. But it is ej;ror rather 
than truth that seems to need an exp]anation^ 
Accordingly Vacaspati proceeds to classify theories 
of error'’. ” 


^NBh p. 7 1. 14 to p. 8, 1. 6 gives the list of heresies, e.g. that there 
is no soul ; that what is not the soul (for example, the body) is the soul ; 
that what is rc;ally painful is pleasure; that the eteru^b is non-eternal^* that 
aetivity does not entail ‘ karma ’ and the fruit of kahna ; that trar>sniigration 
does not imply a being that is horn an<l lives (jantur jtvo vu) a spirit 
(sattra, mas<\) or soul whieh dies and after death ' is ; that 1 lansinigratioii 
comes aljout by the breaking ufi and restoration (7/<ad/cdf//)rrtf/.s’f/>i7d//d/7db/f///l?h',) 
of a continuum {samtdna) formed of body, organs, ‘ hinhlhi and ‘ vedand \ 
and does not pertain to a soul {nirdfmaka) \ and so on. 

^Phe parallel list of ortliodox tenets is at p. 8 I. *20 fl. It is introduced 
by the remark that i lie true doctrine is already implied as tlu* opposite of lJu* 
above heresies , — ta t tv a j t'l d ti a m f n kha In mi t hijdj n d n a r i fni nj a tj en a v yd kh ijat a »// . 

Vacaspati seems to admit that the first heresy, that of denying a soul, 
i.e. the Jhiddliist nairdtnnjavdda , might claim certain advantages, as a 
means of putting an end to desire and aversion (rdfjddinirrttllictur nairy-^^^ 
myadarsanam ) — for it is his ‘ self ’ (dtma) that a man /orc.s- and works for, 
while he hates and works against any who stand in tlie way of tliis ‘ self 
Ihit, says Vacaspati, the doctrine is tlie }>rime source of the heresy {aisti) that. " 
there is no ‘ karma ’ nor fruit of kanna ; as also of the helii'f thaC there is m? 
such tiling as t ra ns i nigra lion. 

^The older school of ilydya was perhaps a little uncertain in its 
doctrine of tf:uth. It was rather the Mmidmsala, with his doctrine of 
NVatakprdmdnija, who siK'ceedinl best in formulating a self-consistent theory 
of truth. Tlie Nydya school adopted the doctrine of paratahprdmdTiya in 
opposition, mainly, to the Mimdmsaka insistence on the self-evident ial 
eharacter of scriptural autlioritv. But the .school did 'not carry out the 
doctrine thoroughly *71 application to all' the pramdnas. It would in fact be 
(lilficult to work out a tlieory of knowledge on the basis of ‘ proofs ’ {pramdiia) 
none of wdiieh have self-evident probativeness isvatahprdmdtnja). It will be 
seen later on, in treating of tlie ‘ pramdtiafi.\ that the notion of pramdria is 
subject to umhiguity, sometimes meaning ‘ proof hut more often ‘ instrument 
ot apprehension It is^Aliis ambiguity which finds expression in the doctrine 
of parataljprdmdnya. 

’There is parallelism of thought betwtHm the fivefold division of 
theories of error expounded by Vaeaspati Mi^ra, and the discussion Whetheii 
false opinion is possible in Plato’s ThecHetns 187 D. fl. 
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SECTION 5. THEOBIES OF ERROR 

Uddyotakara asks — What is error? His answer 
is that it. is the cognition of ‘that’ in what is not 
‘that’ ' (atasmims tad iti jndnani)' . Vacaspati 
Mi^ra^ adds that the question as to the nature of 
error is raised because philosopJiers hold different 
opinions about it {pa rikmkdmm vipratipattedi ‘am- 
sayah) . * 

(?') Theory that the object of erroneous: judgment is 
merely subjective or ideal — dtmakhydti. 

Horae say that error is cognition consisting 
in a presentatiqn and niaking externality its object®.” 
That is, error consists in projectirg urder the 
f^ise of an external thing what is really only an idea. 
This is the view of the idealistic school of Buddhism 
{vijhdiiavddin), and is known as tlie dtmakhydti, or 
theory that the supposed external obji’Ct is only the 
sel^ fi.e. only bur own ‘ideas’). 

Vacaspati meets this view by asking what ground 
there is for saying tliat ‘silver’, in the erroneous 
judgment ‘This is silver’, is only an idea. The ex- 
perience itself ‘this is silver’ declares ‘silver’ to 

WF p. ‘26 i. 4, hah pmiar ayam viparyayah'? ep, PH!i. p. 199, 1. 16. 

“NVT p. 56 last line, fi‘. 8ee Keith * 1L,4 , p. 48 IT, and Gahganatha 
Jha’s SadJio Lai Lerf.iAeti, eliapter TIT, p. 51 IT. • 

^svakaram hdhynfvainsayayh jiidnam viparyayuli . The tlionght is 
awkwardly phrased here : nniclit more clearly below, p. 54 1. 6, .svakaradh 
bdhyatayd lamhante t'ihhrafndh ,, — “illnsions are grounded in a prcwseniation 
under the guise of externality Ideas ‘ in the mind ’ are miylaken for things 
‘ without the mind As regards the rendering ‘ pj;esentation ’ for svdkara 
(i.e. pldndkara), literally ‘ knowledge-form ’ : some such rendering as ‘ pre- 
sentation’, or ‘content of cognition’, seems inevitable. The thought under- 
lying the tfjrin dkdra is that ^thought itself assumes certain shapes or forms. 
Some hold that these shapes correspond to external reals (realists), others that 
they constitute the objects (idealists) : others again deny that thought has 
any ‘sliapes’ (nirdkdra. Cf, the passage in Sdhurabhd.^ua transhited below, 
chapter II section 5, p. 144). These three views we should express by saying 
that presentations or ideas correspond to ol)jeets ; that presentations or ideas are 
objects; and that there are no ideas or presentations (Locke; Berkeley or 
Hume; and Reid), * 
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belong to the non-ego (anahahkardspada), and does not 
declare it to be ‘witliin the mind’, — for if it did the 
experience would take the form ‘1 am silver’ 
(anahamkdrdspadah rajatani ddarsayati, ' na cdn- 
tarain, aham iti tadd sydt ), — seeing that the Baiiddha 
idealist identifies the self with ideas (pfatipntMi 
pratynydd aryatirekdt). Perhaps the Banddha w'll say 
that tlie a|)})arent refei-ence to a non-ego ,is illusory : 
knowledge is mistaken {hhrdnfam jfidnum), and is 
grounded in a men' idea projected ns an exh'rnal thing 
(srdldrain era hahyaUiyd ’lamhate) : it is thus that its 
object, really only a eont('Tit of ennsciousRess, is refer- 
red to a non-ego (tathd cdvahankdrdspadain apja visnyn 
jhdndkdro 'pi). (Tims tlic expericnco itself, ‘ ’Fliis is 
silver’, conceals the fact that ‘silver’ is only an idea. 
But — ) we can learn from th<' sublating cognition 
(hddhakajfidna — ‘ it is not after all silver ’) tliat ‘ silver 
was only an id('a ( jhdndkdrnid pnnar a><ya bddhakajndnih 
pravcdnniyd). To this Vacaspati repl.ies that it the 
Bauddha would put aside his idealistic presuppositions 
(raijhdnikapakmpdiam parityajya) la* vn)uld see that^ 
what tlu' sublating cognition denies is that ‘ silver ’ is 
the form of the obj('ct before us (purorartidrnrydkftmf- 
dmdtraiit prafiredhati rajaiasya) ; and it does not suggest 
further that ‘silvin’ is only an id('a ( jndn.dk dratdm. apy 
asyopndar.irtynti). Perhaps it will be said that the 
merely ideal' charac'ter of ‘ silvei’ ’ is established by im- 
plication as a result of d<‘nying that ‘ siber ’ is actually 
present {pnrorarttUra) , although the non-denial of the 
actual presence of the sihx'r which avc have sec'H in shops 
and c‘lsewher<' cannot be used to prove its ideal character’. , 
The answer to this is : whenci* eonu's this notion 


Mleadiiig, ex ronj., oftya otannL<ie(]hali for 11u‘ toxtiial adifalavrti- 
seiJhah. a.'Ofdh, in this roftirrt iiral ivadiiifj, will slaiul for jtidndkdratdydTt . 
The loeanino- Hirnply is lliat lliougli llie ideal character of I he object does not 
emerge wlu'ii expericiit'o does not contradict oiir judgments, it comes /:>ni 
clearly enough in a false judgment» subsequently contradieted by experience. 
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of silver as existing Avitliin the mind seeing that (by 
your own confession) it has not been previously so ex- 
perienced’ 1 

(it) Theory that the ncn-e/xi stent is the object of 
‘ erroneous judgment — asathhydti 

“ Otliers liold tliat (eiTor is) cognition (which) has 
the non-existent for its object^ The passage in 


\iniarrrir(rm aniqyalubdhacaram Irutitstt/ain , i.t*. tin' Jiatiddha iilt'nli.- t. 
admits that iit thf' primarv experience silver presents itself hdli jfat'i lid -ns 
something ‘ ^vi^ho^ 1 l tlie mind Tlu're has ilien been no esperieiice oi ^ ilver 
ua otlij an idea. iVo’^v theii are we to itifer. from tl'e ctmtradictorv exiierience, 
an intei’nality or idealit y of ' silver ’ sncli as we liave nt viT exj)erienceti ? 

In the commencement of this argument Vaeaspati has said (jn 51 1. A) 
lliat th(' id('.ality of ‘ ‘silvcT ’ etc. is established eitlier from tht' experience 
#ts(df or as thf? r(’.snlt of inferences (ifidtidl'drairatit raiuidder annhiiatuld 
r (tWra-'^dh yd pnai e auftinandd rd. '^rhe le'xl has annhitardd). Having first 
shown, that ide'ality is not yircn in (he experience itstdf, in tlie pi’esimt sentence 
he disyioses of tiie suggestion tliai it* may b<' inferred . ddie natui'e (d (lie 
inftM-ence is indicated by tlie phrase used in the previotts sentence — arthdj 
'jndndl'draidsiddhih “ llte ideality of ‘silver’ is esiahlished from inifdica- 
lion ” : lltai. is, the process is tliai which the Mima ihsahan call arihdpaHi : 
you are forced to sufipbse tlial. ‘ siher ’ is ideal, in the case of an eri’oneoiis 
judgment, because tlu're is no other way of explaining iliti facUs. But neillier 
tli(’ Naiiidyila nor bis Ilaaddlia of)ponenl admit that urUtdpuifi is a se]>ara-te 
•^osti’innent of truth: both alike redma* it to syllogistic inference, annmdnn. 
And, ix'garded tliiis as a syllogism, the ‘inferenct' ’ that ‘ silvt'r ' is only an 
id('a is certainly ojjeii to the ohjevtion which Vacaspaii hiings against it: 
the ('OTu^usion intro(liict‘s a major term (idealilv) llu' connection of whicli witli 
the midille, (contradict i<m of actual presence of ' silvt'.r ’ etc.) has r;cv«‘r been 
exfH'rit'jJced tin |)aialh'l (‘Xperieiices {iiapah's-a). Vacaspaii is tlnis juslitihd, f)-om 
Ids ruxii and Ids opponent’s standpoint, in a<lding ; na ednaindnani atra g/ve 
hhavati (p. nl I. 15) “ inference is of no avai/^ here ". 

The ipieslion renulins wlielher all inhuvnee really enn^ be reduced to 
syllogism. The nest ion which Vacaspaii asks —whence' do w<' gel I lie notion 
that false objects ai'i^ ‘ only ideas ’ is a very perliiU'nt epiestion. Bui, some- 
liovv 07‘ other, wc* do get this notion. It may l.;e a urong notion. Jhit it 
is a very eonvenic'iit way of disposing of ‘ false eihji'ets to reh'gale them 
to the limbo of mere' ideality. And*, in tlie al)senci' of any other exfilanatinn 
ot error, the im|)!iealioji or’ presum|)tion (a rt hd pal f i) til; l ‘silve]'’ (I'lrom'ou.dy 
pTedieated of wlial is really nacre) is ‘ only an idea will l.)e the liyjtolliesiH 
which, holds the field. If liowever, willi the mlnidnisah'i , wv c? n maintain 
lliat tlu'i’c' are'iio ' false objects • we shall be able to disyie-nse with any neces- 
sity for ‘ ideas 

~NVT p. 54 I. 1 — anye 'sademayam jndnay^, see Keiib I LA p. T.) 

‘ tiTe nibiiisl. docti’ino of the Mddli yamihas , according to wbieli nil aiipii'lieri- 
sion is of tlie non-existent, (asathliydti), and is itself non-ecxistencc ”, As a 
mattej^ of fact the Mddli yarnika refused to make so definite iin assa'ilion as 
that of the nou-ex'stence of all things. favourite formula is that of 
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which Vacaspati Mif^ra states tins theory is as follows’. 
“ Let us then follow tlie lead of . the snblating 
judgment (i.e. the judgment ‘ after all this is tjot silver ’), 
and say that erroneous apprehension has the characteris- 
tic of manifesting tljo non-existent. For the sublating 
judgment grasps the non-existence of the obfect of the 
thought ‘ silver ’ (rajatajMmujocarasijCimttvam qrhndti): 
Nor is tliere any difliculty in a non-existen,t’s being the 
object of cognition : for to be an object of cognition does 
not involve being a eaufte of cognition, — if it did, of 
course the non-existent could not be an object (since it 
cannot bc^ a cause, of cognition or of anything else). But 
theix' is in knowledge a certain overflow or excess of 
(ffficacy, depc'udent on no other causes (svakaranddhinah 
sd)>iarthydtiMyali), of such a nature tliat in virtue of, it' 

Na^arjiina’s MddlnjamAkaaTdra 1. 7 nae.v<7n ndsan na ttadasan dharmo nirvar- 
tate. He tries to keep an equipoise between four alternatives (ratnslwti ) — 

‘ is ‘ is not ‘ l)oth is and is not ‘ neither is nor is not See SDS, p. 23 
( = p, 23 in Cowell and (rough’s Iransl.) alas taitvam }i(uia<adiibliaif(lnuhha\id- 
Imahncatiiskoiivinirmuhdarh Aunyam era, Cf. Poussis in Musecn, n. s. 
v6\, ii. p. 174 note 51). (rough translates : “ Tlie uhhnate jirineipltt, then, 

is a void einancipatiul from four alternatives, viz., from reality, from un- 
reality, from both (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor 
reality)”. The applicatien of the mcdiu.s tutishimua prinidple in their d ale<tic 
is perhafis a more likely explanation of the name Madhyaniika than tiuil 
ort’ej’ed f)y the SDS, and rejected by Pou.ssin loc. cit. p. 177 note 68. *' 

We are here concerned with amfkhydti a.s a tlu^orv of error primarily. 
But it is clear from the SDS that the Banddka nihilist, like (lie Bauddha 
idealist, did not — and could not — distinguish his theory of error from liis theory 
of truth. Tlie argument put fh'rAvard in this passage of the SDS to support 
the formula -vfrram sTfUijam — all is void — is in faet, (like the idealist’s argu- 
ment) an arginneiit from the nature of erroneous judgments. Tt is a 
piece of dialectic based on the analysis of negation of complexes fr/.s'/.yfa 
viseAha), The judgment ‘ this is silver ’ (in the case where nacre is 
actually present) is admittedly false. But to say that it is false is to 
negate the cornple consisting of t his- ness, (/c/untfi, ‘ hoeceity in (jough) and 
silver-ness. But in case of a vksistaniscdlia^ negation of a complex, it is 
impossible to den.v part witViout denying the whole (the complex AB no longer 
exists, as such, if B is denied) — “ A senii-elTete cxistmice is not admissible. 
No one imagines that one half of a fowl inaVfbe set aside for e(;)oking and the 
other half for laying eggs ” (Gough). The ‘ this ’ does not survive the 
denial of the ‘ silver ’ — because it is essentially a ‘this ’ related to ‘ silver 

The purport seems *10 be that a single false judgment is enough to knock 
the bottom out of the universe : because error tears asunder what can only 
take on the guise of reality as a complex. But error exists. Ergo^ notliing is 
real. ** 

WF7h p. 54, 1. 16 If. 
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knowledge can make tlie non-existent, as well as tlie ex- 
istent, its object (tjetia santam ivdsantavi api gocarayati) . 
Efficacy of, the object is not required, since M’e can explain 
objectiviitv' from thie bare efficacy of the cognition (na 
ca visayasdmarthyam upayujyatc, jndmuya sdmarthya- 
mdtrdd eva tadbhdvasiddheh). For just this reason (i.e. 
because objectivity is possible witliout an ‘ objojct ’ in the 
sense of a cause of tlie cognition), one school have asserted 
this very efficacy of manifesting non-existence, which 
belongs to erroneous cognition, to constitute the 
‘nescience ’-nature {nndydiva) or ‘ir.expre?t ibility’ 
(chtirvacanlydira) of cognition^”. 

Vacaspati now' proceeds to criticise the amtkhydti. 
the theory that error has the non-existent for its object,, 
ft'om the standfxiint of the Nydyti. 

What is meant by saying that the object of error 
is the non-existent? Ts it meant that the erroneous 
judgment grasps- the nan-existent as existent (asat 
sndMtmand grhndtl, i.e. grasps non-existent silver as ex- 


^tadbhava — vhayaid : ‘ iiM being so \ i.e. its being an objecU 

vimifd. 

“This is tlie Veddnthi tbeory : atidtjd and anirvacamtfa being 
technical terms in that system. For a parallel to these concepts, see Plato, 
Re.sp V 4,77 A li‘. Avkitfa co» responds to opinion its^objict, the 

anirvaca ijja, corresponds to Plato's ' opinabU- So^aarop, The object of 

avidyd is neither exphesBible as existent nor as non-exis?ent : yon cannot 
say that it fv, nor can you say that i* /> not : and so it is atiirvacaniya. 

Similarly Plato says ; Qit/c ov ovhe fJLrj OP cannot 

conceive of them as cither being or not bein', as both being and not being, or as 
neither.” [This is exactly the* Mddhyamiha's ca*^uskoti\. The object of 
* ‘opinion* is to a/jL(f>OTee(Ov /jberexov, tov elvdi re Kai fjbij elvav, — 
--between being and not beif^g. It is therefore compared j-fpy TraiScoi 
diVLyfiari, children’s riddle. 

• That there is kinship between the Mddhyamika school of Buddhism and 
the advaitavddin or absolutist school of Vedanta has often been remarked. 
Vijudnahhiksu in the Sdmkhyapravacanahhdsya (16th century) calls the latter 
pracfihanna-hauddha, ‘ Buddhists in disguise 

^NVT p. 54, 1. 22 atredam alocantijam^ etc. 
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isting); or is it meant that it is the existent that is grasped 
-as another existent (sad era sadantardtmana grhnd.ti, i.e. 
existent nacre is grasped as silver), and that the object is 
'Galled ‘ non-existent ' because the existent thing (nacre) 
does not exist as something else‘ (silver)? Tjie former 
alternative must be rejected, because the man who wants 
silver does as a matter of fact direct his activities on the 
nacre, and not on ‘ non-silver -and lie could not do 
this if his erroneous notion had as its oliject ‘ wliat is 
non-existent as silver’, instead of having tlie existent 
nacre as its object. Besides, how is it that we iioint 
w’ith the linger at tliis actually pn^sent subslanci' and s%y 
(when tlie sublating cognition has arisen) ‘ this is not 
silver ’ , unless it ^^'as to this (tatra) that the natun' of 
silver had Ix'en wrongly assigned through the jiooious 
judgment? '^riien it must be t|ie nacre, under the form of 
silver — in which form the nacre does not ('xist -tfiat is 
tlie obji'ct of the erioneous cognition : and the cognition 
is said ‘ to have the non-exist('nt for its object ’ oidy 
in this sense that the (exisUmt) nacic does not exist as 
silrer~. With this our own view is in agreement : 
for of course the Naiydyikas avIio hold the anyaihdlhydti 
view of enor (i.e. that tlu* object of error is tlie existent 
appearing as other than what it is), do not liold tjiat one 
existent thing exists as another existent (sadantardtiiiand 
sad ahhiyapapavehanti). *' Such an admission would d(‘s~ 
troy the whole theory that the existmit is cognised ‘ other- 
wise ’ than as it exists (anydth/’ty era na sydt). I’lie 
upliolders of tlie anyalhdhhydii vi(n\’ have themselves 
said" : “ what i^ apprehendial' otherwise (than as it 

\<iafas cn sadanfardlmanri 'saflvud usadvisu ifarn nctiatc. This all.cr- 
iiHtivc' of coiirso jirnoiinls to tlio Nnifjdfiih'u pr annaihnkliifdti as 

Vacaspiiii proceetls to point out. 

“(ifha suhfir crn rajatutmand 'satiti tadakdralajin i^rn rdamhinttdnadi 
mitliijdjfiiltKnn a^addhtnihunlm ucjiate, }). o5, first line. "■ 

^ffalh(Hinh anffatiidhlttfdtivddinah ; iusmdd yad anyadid pratipadycia 
■fan nirdlanibanarii inruiam asaddlamlitniam ra fad. '^^Phe citation is no^tcO 
by the editor, (ian<)^adliara lAiistrT, Jii tlie list of nnidentified quotations givi'U 
in his preface. Tlie quotation looks like a slatert'ent of the asaiklt ydfi view . 
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is), is cognition without objective ground, cognition 
with non-exist;pncc for its object At this point’ 
Vacaspati coimnenccs criticism of the Vedantin vicAV of 

viz., tliat the object of erroneous cog- 
nition neither is nor is not. 


{ni) Criticism of the theori) that the object of 
, erroneous cognition is ‘ inexpressible 
ivhethcr as existent or as non-existent. 
A niriuicmmfakhydti . 

Vacaspati’s criticism of tliis tJieor;/ is as follows : — 
• “ Nor ca,n it lie said that no account (‘an be given 
(anirracxinlyatva) of the actually ])resent sul)stance in its 
character as ‘ silver — seeing that at the time of the 
‘enroneous judgment it is d(‘signabl(' (nirracanlyati'dt) as 
('N'istent, and at tlie time of. the suhlating iudgment it is 
designabl(! as non-existent, (i.e.) — Tt is not true that 

nothing can be said {pratha nopapadyate) of it non-existc'nt 
of tins kind ; since. th(‘ terms ‘ existent ’ and ‘ non-ex- 
ist(>nt ’ are applicable to it (sadasadbhydrn upfikhyeyat- 
m^^rnt). And as ibi- the ‘ plicnornenal existence 

{prapanca) of the absolutist (adraiiarddindm) , and the 
Unadzlha' s view that the universal and so on is n "thing 
extei'iial. but a iiKu-e non-entity, and as to the d(j(*trine 
that erroiK’ous cognition is cognition whicli has this 
plK'iiomenal exist('nc(' for its object',— suclg a xievv is 
impossible : because that to whicli no term is applicable 
{sarropdkhyarahitasya) civn be like nothing Avhatever, and 

but no doubt it miusI bo road witli llu' qiialibcat ions sii^rnvslod in lids 
passaf^^o, i.tu tin ibjoot is noM-exisionl only in tbo son io of riof hciyuf what it 
14; oognisod as be 

^NVT p. ]. 5 — 71(1 ea rajaUlfAttnud, eto. 

“See note *2 p. 08 . ^ 

•‘’This is 1;) longer a theory of ermneoiis jndgnu'ids alioul pheno- 
mena as contrast nl with correct knowledgt* about phenomena ; but a tiieory 
tlui^ all knowledge of phenomena is, as such, illusion. The Naiiiaijika ft 
reply to it is that the very notion if error presup|)Oses a criterion (which 
h(' calls ‘ likeness ’ i.e. the scmhlarice of truth). Tf all knowledge is iiiu- 
siou,* there is no truth of which error can be the ‘seinl)lance* : and so there 
can he no error. 
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error (as has been previously argued) has as the condition 
of its possibility likeness to something : and. in the absence 
of the condition which makes a thing possible it is easy 
to see that the tiling itself (i.e. error) cannot exist. 
Therefore the world of phenomena (wliich the ^Vedantin 
rc'gard ; a; iilusory) and the universal and otlier cate- 
gories (whicli tlie Bauddlia rejects as unreal) are in fact 
both real existeiices — they are not false (asamlclna), and 
objects of ‘ nescience ’ . . . and therefore also the theory 
that the object of error is ‘ inexpressible ’ is not tlie true 
account. 

At this |)oint NVT, p. 55, 1. 18) Vacaspati gives^in 
account of the criticisms brouglit against the Naiyayika's 
tlieory of anyfithdkhydti, — that is, the theory that the 
object of erroi- is an existent cognised ‘ othc'rwisi^ ’ than ' 
as it is. This criti(dsm is used to introduce the Mlmdm- 
saka theory of akhydii; and it may therefore be sujiposed 
to be a. criticism of the Naiydyika from the Mlinftiitsaka 
standpoint primarily. 

(iv) The Mlnidmsakd theory of akhydti, — error as 
uon-apprehoision 

A. Criticism of the Naiydyika view. 

“ It may be (that the V rddntin' s tiu'ory of the in- 
expressibility of the obji'ct of error is open, to the 
objections urgo'd by the Naiydyikn above. But the 
Naiydyika uievv is no less objc'ctionable,- for tlie follow ing 
n^asons). That the object aiipears otherwise than as it 
is, contradicts our consciousness (sanividriraddha)^ . 
And error certainly cannot have for its objects things 
simply as existeut (.sYid/>/n7rarrt«/Tcurt/«/uhfmofranO- Tf 
simple existence (ianmdtra, i.e. sadbhdvamdfra) were the' 

H"f. NK p. 380 1, 13 idam rajatam jMnnsya hihfikdlamhanxim it I 
hi sfimi-'idviruddhayn. yasijdm hi samvidi yo 'rtho 'vahhafiate sa tasyd 
dhtmbanarn. rajaiajhdne rajatam pratibhdtl, na saktikd. That is : to my 
that nacro is the ground or object of a cognition which has silver for its 
object c'ontradicts consciousness. The object that appears in cnnscionsness is 
the object <d that conscioiisncrss. And it i.s silver, not nacre, that appear’s in 
the co‘.»nition of silver. 
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common object of all cognitions, then all things would be 
objects of ever*}' thought, and the result would be that 
each cognition Avould cognise everything {sarvasarva- 
jfiatvdyatti) . Nor can it be said that what the cognition 
has as its object is the existent in so far as it is the 
cause of the 'particular cognition {kdranatvenalamhan- 
atvam). For the eye also, no less than the colour, is a 
cause of the- 'cognition, —so that it would follow that tlie 
cognition (of colour) has the eye as its object'. And 
cognition could not have past and future things for its 
objects ( — as it lias — ), seeing that past and future tilings, 
as*no longer cw not yet existing, could not be causes of 
present cognitions. Therefore the ground or oliject of 
cognition is the plienoinenon, the tiling as it afipoars (tas- 
mat pratihitdsanidnani (llarnhanatn). And. this being so, 
you would have to say tliat the presentation of silver has 
nacre for its object {rajatapratibhdsah hiidihdlanibanam 
iti) — a jiosition wliich it will be difficult to niaintain ! 

;» Besides, the competency or efficacy (sdinarthya) of 
the eye and other sense-organs is for the production of 
* right cognition : liow should false cognif ions arise 
through tlienT? t^ydmaka-fn'od, however it be treated, 
will ’^not })roduce rice-jilants. Tou may suggest that 
the eyes and the otlier sense-organs may give , rise to 
erroneous cognitions wlien ac,com|)anied by defects 
(domsahdya). But this will not do. For defects impede 
the competency of causes, but they do not impose the 
competency of producing a different effect. Kutaja- 
grain, when parched, will not produce a banyan : it 
^will merely fail to produce a bntaja^ Besides, if the 

^rupddivijMriani rupudivar cak.mrddy api kdratjam iti cak.surdd- 
The ’ objection appears to be well taken. Kor it 
would drive the defendant to state bi.s theory in tlie more precise form — 
‘ the object is that part of the cause of the cognition rrhich fonm Ike object 
oj the cognition \ — ami, when so stated, the circle involved in tlie definition 
is apparent. You define the object as cause,-— but you also deffue the cause 
hyj:he object. 

'The sense-organs are pramdnn^, i.e. prumalarann , iustruinenls of 
knowledge. How can they be instruincMita of error f 
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senses ever err in respect of tlieir own objects, tbc result 
will be that we shall lose faith in them everywhere.” 

At this point' commences tlie accoivnt of the 
Miuiarhsaka theory of ahhydti, i.e. the tlieory tluit error 
is inadvertence, a negative thing consisting in. a failure 
to note. 


B. Statenamt of the Mlmdmmka ^yew. 

‘‘ Tlierefore all cognition must be held to be 
correct cognition (sarvaut era vijndnahi samiclnam) . 
The meaning of this is as follows : — In the judg- 
ment ‘ this is silver ’ tbere are oognitiohs, 

‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’, the former a priniary experience 
(anuhhavaf and tbe latter a rncmiory.' The ‘ this ’ 
is apprehension of barely an actually present substance 
(pw,roiY/rf////raryrtnu7frar/ra/a/na) : because, as the nisult 
of a defect (dosarasdf) or impediment to apprehension, 
tliere is a failuri^ to apprehend the specific universal 
(sdmdnyavisesay' ‘ being nacre wliich' is resident, in 
it {fadiiafasuhtildtra) . 

And, since this mucli only is ap|)rehended, it genei*- 
ates through resembiance, by s('rial rousing of the ‘ men- 
tal itnpressions ’ (i^anisldrodhodhal'irirnena), a memo'ry of 
silver. .. And this memory, although essentially an 
apprelK'iision of the prer^omhi apprehended (grliltagrah- 
ana~a secondary experien(‘e), presents. itself simply as 
apprehension (grahanamdtra, as opposed to grliitagrah- 
ana, = r\ priniary experii'uce); •ixvause the aspect of 

'Nvr p. 55 I. 3G. 

^Dr. Ganganatlia vTlta notices the difficulty of rendering anuhhava ~ 
a term vvliich covers all experience otlier tlian ttiemory. As il is ('ontrasled ' 
with Tnemory on the ground of ilie ftecondanj cliaracicr of the latter as the 
recall of a previous exf)erienc(‘, ‘ primarv experioi ce ’ may serve as»a rendering 
for anuhhara. Dr. Jha translates ‘direct apitrehonsion’, — with the warning 
Unit ‘ direct ’ hen^ does not mean immediacy. 

^samrintjavi.^esa is used here, as fre:uently, to distinguisti the suft*'- 
ordinate universal being soniothing Rpecific ’ e.g. ‘ being substance ‘ Iteing 
earth’ etc.) from the snmmum cjeniifi ‘being’ {sattdi^amdmja, or sinyily 
samnntfa). There was a certain arjiount of confusion in the usage of the term 
sdmdnya — see IJi’s VaUesika Philosophy, pp. 35 — 87, 67. 70. 175, 180. 
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referring to the previously apprehended {grhUatathh) has 
been filched* from the experience, in consequence of some 
‘ defect ’ (y?hich prevents us from noticing that it is 
really a .memory, and not a primary (experience, of 
silver And so, as a result of not apprehending the 
differenee (bhedagrahana) in respect of nature and of 
object between tlie memory of silver and the primary 
apprehension* of the actually present tiling, the two cog- 
nitions, — ‘ silver ’ (rememberedi and ‘ this ’ (fierceived), 
-—although separate cognitions, nevertheless, througli 
resemblance to the case of cognition which has as its 
objt^ct silver id-actual contact Avitli sense, set going the 
judgment of identity^ and the reference to a common 
locus'^ whicli is ’expressed in tlie proposition ‘ this is 
tiik’cr 

Sometimes, again, it is, two primary experiences of 
which the separateness is not grasped. Thus^when the 
conch is perceived as yellow, wliat happens is that the 
yellowness of the* bile-substance residing in the emergent 
eye-bea.m is grasped (just as colour may be apprehended 
-in a transparent ciystal)'' whik' th(' bile itself is not 
grasped : and the conch also, owing to a defect in the per- 
ceyiticAi, is percf'ived barely as such (sv(irup(wtdtrena) 
w'ithout'its (jualities. Thus, as the ivsult of failprc to 
notice the absence of connection betwi'cn this sulijcct (the 
conch — wliich is .really 'white) a’nd this attfibute (the 
yellowmess — wdiich really lielongs to the bile), and because 

*Cp. NK p. 180 1. If) 1a(}iti/afh,s’aprom()sam rajatasmarariani. 

^ ahh c(]avifavahara. 

^samanM]\iharayiif(ivijapade.ial Whon an adjective rjualifirR a sub- 
rp|.a,ntive, it is said to be a e«ase of fiamrinadJiikarayifa. So I’anini ealls a 
karmadhdraya compound a s amanadhikar ana-inf, pit msa, I. li. 42. Tn a com- 
pound such as nilotpala, a blnc^ lotus, both ‘ blue ’ and ‘ lotus ’ refer to the 
same adhiknraim or substrate : whereas in the ordinary tafpurn.^a compound 
such as rdjapurusa king’s man (official), * king ’ and ‘ man ’ refer to different 

^hahirniTCfacchannayanara,’^m.ivartinah pittadravyasya kdcasycvMis- 
vaeehasya ptfaivam ca yrhyate pittam in na grhyate. The idea is that us 
colour (of some adjacent object) is seen in a crystal, so is the yellow bile- 
ff seen in the eve-beam. 

G 
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of a rescMibJance constituted by its being indistinguish- 
able from the cognition of the yellow cirabilva tree, a 
judgnicjit of identity and an assertion of coinnumity of 
locus takes place (i.e, we say that ‘ the conch is 
yellow ’). And, as a result of the disappearance of the 
judgment of identity — the judgment which followed on 
failure to apprehend tlie separateness of the two cog- 
nitions ‘ conch ’ and ‘ yellow — that judgmeiit can be 
sublated by a dis(;riminating cognition (vivckapratyaya) 
in the form ‘ this is not silver ’ : and, tliis being possible, 
a place is found for the commonly accepted notion of the 
erroneousness of (some) cognitions. Tims wo arrive at 
the position which may be stated syllogistically in tlie 
form : ‘ Even erroneous cognitions are true to reality 
(yathartha) , because they are cognitions, — lik(^ the cog-' 
nition of a piece of cloth’ ' 

C. %^aiy(lyik(i criticism of the akhydti theory 

Having stated the Mtmdmsaka theory, Vacaspati 
now* proceeds to the criti(*ism of it. 

On tlie jiosition thus taken up tlie folloM’ing obser- 
vations may be made. Every one agrees that the man 
who wants silver acts on the actually present objept wlien 
the erroneous cognition of silver arises, and' that he 
refers the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’ to a common locus. The 
question is whether he does this ad a result of not 
apprehending the difference between the primary ex- 
perience and the memory, and between their respective 
objects (‘ tins ’ and ‘ silver ') • or as a result of appre- 
hending non-difference" between them. 

As to this, — an intelligent being does not act on 
absence of knowledge, ‘ non-apprehension ’ ; but on 

^Vacaspati bnislies thia infereiii'e aside as ‘ sublaled ’ by perceptlvfii 
badhita, p. 56, lieiow. 

^NVT p. 50 1. 16 evam prapte ahhidhliinte, etc. 

*Tbe two alternatives are bltrddgraha and abhedagraha. 
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knowledge. You may reply tliat what sets the man, who 
wants silver, to act on the actually present substance is 
knowledge <)r apprehension — apju’chension, to wit, of the 
actnaily ‘present tiling'; the distinction of this appre- 
hension fj’om tlie cognition of silver in respect of nature 
and ebject not having been appreliended. Tbit wliat do 
you mean by this? Is this ‘ apjirehension of the actually 
jmisent thing ’ an apf)rehensioii of silver'? or is it ayipre- 
hension barely of an actually present object as such ? If 
it is appndiension of sUrer, then the man has apjirelu'nded 
the actually present object as silver, — and ho\v is this not 
a))prehending’ a thing otherwise tlian as it is ’? (i.e. 
your view becomes identical with the Naiyayilia view). 
If on th(' other 'hand it is apprehension of tlie actually 
'jm'si'ut thing that sets a man to act, then why should it 
need the assistance of a ‘ non-apprcdiension of se|)arate- 
ness ’ (lo hherldyrahasyopayofiah)? You m^,iy iinswer 
The sight of a tree simply as such does not set acting 
tlie yian who watnts a .iiinsapd-two, because^ in that cas(^ 
there is no cognition of a Hmsapd : but in tins case there 

•is cognition of silver the sepai'ah'iM'ss of wlntdi is not 

appreheruh'd — through tlie cognition ‘ this ’ 
unlcs?! tlie silver is cognised in tlie actually pia'sent sub- 
stance, 'or the actually present tiling is cognised .in tlu^ 
silver', the jx'rson who wants silver doiw not act there, 
that is, on the actually |)resent thing. TTe, might act 
aiiyAAdiere whate\’er, instead of acting on this : for it is 
not then throngh this (the actually present thing) that 
silver is cognised. Tbit, you will say, it is the two 
separate (‘ognitions, ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver.’, taking on the 

^ The te x t h ii s p u rov a rli v a s t u f/ ra h u u a ra j at a jit a n a d a if ni It a b li ed a m . 
But it. is iiece'.;stiry to rt'ad piira mrt iv ast uif rail ntintn , etc.. 

~asfi tv ilia rajatavijftdnam agrhtfahhedam idam iti judnena. Tlio 
precise relation of the thought ‘ this ’ to tlie thoiight ‘ silver ’ is not iiuliealed 
hy •this anibigiious phrase, whieli merely asserts tiiat the former thought is 
somehow iHstniineiital to the latter. In the follo^^•ing sentence Vacaspati 
tries to force the opponent to a. more preudse formulation of this ‘ instruuienta I- 

'W ’•* 

^fiajiu rajatavijddnam purorartidravye tta variate, purovartijndnam 
Off na rajnla iti. 
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semblance of the single cognition ‘ this is silver ’ because 
their separateness is not a{)prehended ,* that set the 
ap[)ropriate activity to wt)rk. If so, why do not the two 
cognitions also initiate a process of thought which would 
reveal their separateness — ‘ this is silver ‘ that is 
nacre ’ ? For if as a re ult of non-apprehension of 
separateness there arises likeness to the apprehension of 
non-separate ness , then equally as the result bf non-appre- 
hcnsion of non-separateness there will arise likeness to the 
apprehension of separate things'. (That is to say, 
simple failure of aj)prehension includes non-apprehension 
of nnity of ‘ this ’ and ‘ siher ’, as well aS non-appi’ehen- 
sion of (lifferenee of ‘ tliis ’ and ‘ silver ’ : and if non- 
appreliejision of differt'nce amounts to a cognition of 
unity, ‘this is silver’, then non-ap])reh('nsion of dilfer- 
enee will amount to a, cognition of difference, 

‘ tliis is not silver — that is silver, but this is 
naci'c ’). And so tlie knowing subjcadi has l)eon placed in 

a v(wy unfortunate position by these acute thinkers , with 
their ultra-minute analysis' for he is drawn both ways 
at onc(> — in the d inaction of actioii and in the direction of • 
refraining from action — owing to the semblance both of 
apprehension of dilTerence and of ap))rehension of identity 
(betwo'en ‘this’ and ‘silver’, i.e. Ik' will hav(' .simulta- 
neously the ])otion that it is silver, and the notion that it 
is not silve.'’). 

Be it so (retorts tlie Mrindriisaka). But you will 
have to assign a function to tlie subject’s ‘ non-appre- 
hension of difference ’ even in the origination of your so- 
calk'd ripa77/rtj/(://>h7na or ‘erroneous cognition’ : otherwise 

^yathi evarn, lad rajatam iynni .suktir iti hhcddrahhdsirijHfinavi/ava 
haram api kasmdn iia pravarto yatah yaihaiCn hi hhcddcirahdd* ahhcdajvdnft 
sddr,iyan\ , evam. ahheddyrahdd bhinnoinjndriafitldriiya^^ api. 

Tlu) argumentiim ad hoynmem is jiistifjaV)]e, because the Mlmcnhsaka 
is appealing to a iiuto negative in his akhifati. Merc non-apprehension caiV do 
notliing — or if it does anything there is nothing lo prevent it from doing 
everyth hit) . ‘ h'ailiire to notice ’ will be as irnich non-apprebension of the 

one alternative as it is of the otiier. 

^pratipaifd kastdni d^.idm dveJitah prajfldMUbhir ativydkhifayd. 
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it would come about that erroneous cognition might 
arise in the C£|,se of persons who had apprehended the 
difference (which is absurd). And so it can be said in 
your case, too ‘ why sliould not true cognition arise from 
the other aspect of the non-apprehension, viz., from non- 
apprehension of sameness between this and silver, just 
exactly as erroneous cognition results from tlie one aspect 
of the non-apprehension, viz., from non-apprehension of 
difference between this and silver?’ So that tlie argu- 
ment wliich you use to confute our account of the pro- 
cess' will serve us to confute yours. 

* As the iij)ho]dei's of the, theory of error as non-appre- 
hension (alAiyatirrulinal)^) liave said ; ‘For those also 
who hold the thebry of error as contrary cognition (vipa- 
Hkildtydii -anyathdkhydti) error is de))endent on the in- 
fluence of non-appreliensioiF 

Not so (answers the Naiyayika). We liave ex- 
perience, in tlie case of the eyes and other sense-organs, 
of cayses of cognhion tlie relation of which to their effects 
(colour, in the case of sight) is not apprehended : but we 
•cannot conceive of conseioiis judgnumts which are not con- 
ditioned by apprehensioif’. Now where tliought is a 
condifion precedent of a cognition, there is no room for 
your ‘ dgn-apprehension of differenci* ’. This si'e.ms to 
us the correct view. If the fact that we also fail to apjire- 
hend the absence ,oi difference is an inpx'diiyinit to tlie 
judgment (‘ this is silver ’ — a judgment based, as you 


^tafra yas faiui pnriliara.H so \smakam r yavaJul rav yapadesaifor 

bhavisyati. 

^Noted bv ibe oditoi* a.s an nnidentiTu'd .iUotalioi** 

• ■’ n i a i V a m , j H a naJie t u n d m ajn d f a ru pa k a r y a s a m h a n d h n 1 1 a tu c a h s u r a ■ 

dlnCim (iar.^andc, cetanavyavafidrdridm tv ahiHldhipnrvakdndm aprattfph. 

Vaf.asp}i*ti teaclu’K that flicre are two kind« of (‘o^nition- cognilioii 
vvliich fotnes frotn previous cognition, and cognition \\liit:h does not. Senso- 
per^epiion belongs to the latter category. Now in the' case of conscious judg- 
ment, i.e. judgments formed by a conscious j/rocess, it is not possible to treat 
non-apprehen.sion of differences ’ as a cause of the resultant cognition ; for 
beings conditioned by precedent cognitions the conscious judgnuuit cannot I'e 
regarded as conditioned by a precedent ‘ non appreheM.sion 
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Mlmmnsahis suppose, on failure to apprehend the differ- 
ence between ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’), — then whence comes 
a judgment which is as a matter of fact confined to one of 
tlie two alternatives ‘ (i.e. which categorically asserts 
that ‘ this is silver or that ‘ this is not silvej* ’)? The 
conclusion then is tliat the so-called ‘ non-apprehension 
of dilference ’ is simply the illusory attribution of a 
predicate to a subject isamnropa era hhedacjraha iti sid- 
dham). 

(r) Forntal stalciiient of the Naiydyiha’ s anyathdkhyfdi 

theory of error, and reply to eertain, erilici.riiis. > 

Tlie outcome of tlie discussion is this. Tlie 
cognition of ‘ sihx'r ’ and so fortli has the actually present 
thing for its object: because it determines the man ndio 
wants silver to act on just, this tlnng (tatra niyarnena 
])rarartaliatr(lt); and any cognition which determines the 
knower’s activity to any particular thing lias that thing as 
its object, — as in the ('xarnple (accepted as such by, both 
parties to the discussion) of a true cognition of silver; 
and this (erroneous cognition of silver) doi's so (i.e. directs' 
activity on the actually pr(^sent substance)’; tlierefore 
it is so (ta.widt tathd, i.e. it has the actually ji'resent 
nacre, as its object). 

As to the <'riticism^ that the nacre as such is not 
s^uisilily ptu^sent and therefore cannot be tbe object of 
the erroneous cognition of ‘ silver ’ (anavahhdfiarndnd 
siilitikd ndlamhanam iti ), — do you mean that being nacre 

’This is a Kslattr^nuviii of llio suhlhanfa, or eslahlishod Nainaifika 
d.octrino, in the* form of a syllogisni or pancavatjaiwvakya. Tfio only diHit-ulty 
about the stateinent is the insertion at this point of the words na iatha 
caiUit (1 have omitted the words in translating). This is th^ formula 
for the upantuia or fourth Tiiember of syllogify.n when tlie syllogism is stated 
in negHtive form i.e. as an argninent from a vipakjfa or negative exairiTi^o. No 
negative example has been given, and so the negative formula for the upanaya 
eome.s in awkwardly : but'all that it is meant to indieate is that the argument; 
is of the ativfujarf/otirekiri type, and .so would admit of a negative fonn also, 

“See (iv) A above, where the oriticLsnis liere met are stated. The 
particular criticism meant here is stated there in the form rajatapratibiianah 
Mifikdlambanam. See p. 67. ' 
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(^uktikdtna) is not the object of the cognition of ‘ silver ’ ? 
If yon mean this you are only proving something -which is 
already adipitted (siddhasadhana) . Or do you mean that 
the actually present shining white substance as such is 
not the object of the cognition? If you mean this, it is 
not true tlmt this is not sensibly present' ; for we point 
with the finger at the actually present thing, the ‘ this 
Another objoedion wdiicb was made de{)ended on the as- 
sei'tion that ‘ defects impede the coni|jetency of causes, 
but they do not ini{)()se the competency of producing a 
different effect." ’ But e.Kperience sIioavs cases of the 
pniduction, by •causes wliich liave l)e('n im})aircd, of new 
effects, tlirotigh counter-action of tlie natural effects. For 
instance, the se(M of (‘anes lujrnt in a forest-fire produce 
*b!»naiia shoots : and the digestive powers impaired or 
affected by ‘ bhasmaka ’ or morbid appetite can deal 
with increased quantities of food and drink". 

And the inference to the effect that ' ('l■roneous cog- 
nitions are true*to reality, because they are cognitions,'* 
ougflt not to be put at all, seeing that it is invalidated 
. (apahrtavisaiia, i.('. Ixldhita) ly a sublating cognition 
based oti peneption, viz., in the judgment ‘ tfiis is not 
silve.' ’ (which f)roves the original cognition of silver not 
to ])ave-l)een true to realitv). 

’The text has (p. 57 1, *21) tdtarasm'>^inat(th}ta>;amrnialv(itit udldtUiavi. 
Blit the soBse clearlv retpiiies attavahhasaHiutifitvavi : and 1 have read this. 

-a‘. 67 aliovo.' ’ • 

firs! exaniple is taken from nnnatiiral history, and [lie 
.!?eeond is hardly an example of ‘ different ’ effeet — all lioujili tlie ‘ defect 
increases inste.ad of impairing the coinpetenev of the cause, 

■‘Sec above, p. 70. A syllof^isnii of tlie ‘ I’roposition ’ is 

counter to perception or authority is alrt'ady del)arred from heiii" a valid 
jnference, and need not bo further examined. Ti is olnionsly easy to misuse 
this notioh of ‘ hadha ’ : and the substitution of paiiiarupopapannatva (by the 
addition of hadha and satpratipaksa, sublation and neiitnilisation) for the 
trairupya (the three canons) ts a criterion of arfjtiiment seems unfortunate 
(though, so far as hadha is concerned, it has the authority of the older 
cojnmentators on Nydya, viz,, Valsyayana and U'Jdyotakara, and appears iu 
Prasastapada under tlie guise of pratijfidhhdsa — also, inconsistently, in 
Buddhist logic under the same guise). In . the pn^senl inslance the appeal 
to Usublatioii ’ appears to beg the (piestion : for the Mlmdmsaka's whole 
point is that the judgment ‘ this is not &ilver ’ does not affect the truth 
to reality of the original * this ’ and ‘ silver \ 
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And (finally), in spite of the fact that the semblances 
of proof' go astray, we still place reliance on proof 
itself. This is what is indicated in the ‘ sentence ’ em- 
bodied in the Bhdsya^ which states that .practical 
achievement of objects depends ‘ on the grasping of the 
object as the result of (and through)" proofs or instru- 
ments of valid cognition.’ 

'pramanabhasa means fallacious proof, as hetpal>hasa means the 
special kind oi‘ falla<‘ioiis proof conBiBling in a faJlacioiis reason. It has 
been noted al>f>vc thaf ^ proof ’ is not a correct rendering of pramana : but 
the pfiraplirasB ‘ inslrinnent of valid cognition ’ is (tlu)ugh more accurate) 
too inconvenient. 

^The first of the three vdkijas emliodied in the Bhitsifa on NS l.'i. i. 
See p. 4V1 above. 

'^pramdnalah. The termination is properly ^ ablatival. But, as 
(Jddyolakara points out, the force of the instrumental case also is implitn! 
here . ^ *’ 

'The critic'ism last answered is that last put by the Mmidmsaka , 
p. 68, above. 

This concludes the di.scussion of the theories of error, which extends 
from p. last line, to page 57, last line, in the Tatparijat'ikd. I havt? 

translated the passage i)i (;.vtcn.so, because it sc'rves as a locnsi class icus for the 
topic, and because (so far as I am await*) the TdtpaftjafXkd has never betm 
translated. * 
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PERCEPTION 

Indriycirthasafhnilmrsofpannan jfuinain avyapadciyam 
aryahhicdri ryarasdydtmalia lit priityalsam 

is Ult! object in iJerccption real? — Can perception be erroneous? (first jiart of 
f>*e vrttikdra's ^urgiiment, and the (epithet avudhhiedri in the Nydya- 
siitra definition). — The argument from dreams against the reality of 
perceptual objects ^ (second part of Ihe vrttikara's argument). — The 
(lialectic of whole and part (N ndyasfiira IV. i». 1—37) I.)oes the ohjefd 
•dissolve under analysis? — Is thought distinguishable from the object 
of thought? (third part of the vrttikdra's argument, and the epithet 
uvi}apaiie.hja in the N ifdijnsulra defimiion). — Can perception be doubtful? 
(the epithet viiavasdijdtwaka in the Nufiffusutra dotiuition). — The nature 
of the ‘ contact ’ yi j)erception {indriifdrthasaninikarsa of the Nydya- 
sUtfa definition). — The two moments of ])erceplion, and the modes of 
coni act. (i Ta^astapada’s doctrine). — ‘ Simple apjirelK'nsion ’ and the per- 
ceptual judgment — nirvikalpakajhdna. (Sridhara's ])oIeinie against Din 
naga’s account of perception). Ksanahliariyavada. — 'IMie universal as 
n^al. — Rc(toliection Attention and Association. 

• » 
SECTION 1. REALITV OF THE OBJECT IN FERCEF^I'ION 

Perception is the one instnnrient of tcnowledge 

admitted bv all schools alike'. The obvious con- 

•# 

eeptioii of a contact between sense-organ and object 
{indriyflrthamninikar.m) was the starting-point for tie 
development of the doctrine, and appears in the 

^Por the ancient materialist school {('drvdka's or Lokdyata's) reject 
all pther sources of knowledge, even inference {SpS chapter I) : and the 
Buddhist sceptical school {Mnijavadins or ‘ nihllisls ’) although in a certain 
sense rejecting all means of knowledge, nevertheless accept, perception and 
inference as practically valid. 
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N0.ya, VaUesika. and Mimanisd sfitras' . But the 
ambiguous character of the ‘object’ suggested doubts 
as to its reality at a very early period:, so that the 
defence of the validity of perception assumes at a very 
early stage the form of a ‘refutation of idealism’. 
An early statement" of this refutation is i'ortunately 

1. i. 1 indriiplrthasamnikarsotpartncr^^^^^ jndnarn aviiapadchfow 
ui'ijahhicdrl vyavasai/dt)nalarh pratnaksam, “ Perception iv. knowledge arising 
from contaci of organ with object : it. is independent of vt'rhal expression, 
imer?ing, and has the form of conviction VS III, i. 18 dtmendri fjdrtJia- 
sathnikarsn , and ITT, ii. 1 which adds manas a.s a rounii factor in the contact 
which is tlie condition of cognition. Iha!5aslapada’.s eatu^sta ya , or four factors 
"It tlie contact wdiich is tlie condition of some kinds of perception, seems to 
dcrivt? from those sutra'a. (There is no formal defin^it'ion of }U'rc('plhui in 
file VS. Tlie fourfold contact of soul, sense-organ, internal organ, and object 
is said to condition pleasure and pain in VS V. ii. 15 atmcHdTiiianiayuyrtha 
samnikar.plt sHkhadnhkham. That is why, as Uddyotkkara explains, the \vor«t 
jridnam, cognition, is inserted in the NS definition of pereeption). There at);- 
sevt'ral (las.sagi's in Pis' wln(di refi^r to pereepdion, and Pratiastapada’s accAinit 
of it is partly derived from these. A list of these passages is given by 
Paddegon, p. t2Hl, with JS’and Lai Sinha’s translation. 

The rcd'ereiice in liie Mlnuniisd Siitra is I. i. I — sdf.saniprn ijorje pnrth 
safujcndriifdymni huddhijannia tat pratyaksavi , anifnittani vidija\ndvopaJa\ii- 
hhanatvdt, “ Perception is the arising of knowledge ^vhen a man's senses are 
Ml contact with n?ality. It is not a means (of knowing duty) as it ai)|*’‘ehends 
what now is Uddyotakara (.VF p. 45 1. 10) quotes the first pari of this 
ftUifa and nolcs that the Mtmdmkaka commentators themselvi^s would agree 
with his (‘rilicism of it as an inadequate definition. Their position, in fact, is 
that it is not a definition, although the ‘ vrtlikdra ' attempted to treat it as 
such even emending the text; of the siitra to suit his interpretation. , 

i It is worth noting that Sahara in his comment; here uses language 
which ‘^uggesls tliat he had the definition of the Nydfia Sufr/i in mind : 
e.g. he substitutes the tenn sarhnikarsa for the sampraijoga of the sutra : 
and his iatpnrcakaiva ( -de[)evderice of infereiico on that, i.e., on pi'rcejition) 
seems an ecln^^ of the word tatpurvakam in NS I.,- i. 5. ] 

^lisaiiikara’s classical refutation of idealism in his (‘ommenlary on 
Vedanta Sfitra . II. ii. 28 — 32 is at least four centuries later. Jacobi has 
argued in an article on tlie Dale of the PIMosopliical Sfitras (JAOS xxxi 1911) 
that the early passages in the sfitras and in t^abara’s Bhd.sija and the Nydya- 
bhdsya wliicli ajipear to refute idealism are not really refutations of idealism 
ivijndnavdda) but of uihilism {.4unyavdda) : and that Kurnarila is wrong in 
inter|)reiing half of the present passage in Sahara as directed against the 
nirdlainbanavdda (i.e. v ijndnavdda) ^ the truth being tliat the wljole is directed 
against th<? sfinyavdda. dajobi’s argument appears to he justified as against 
Stcherhat.sky 's view that these passages in the earlier sutras and hhdsyas have 
in viev\' the riffidnavdda or idealist doctrine as promulgated by Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, and are therefore relatively late. But it seems clear that, though 
the ,<fniyavdda or nihilist doctrine was historically prior to the developed ideal- 
ism of the vijndnavdda (which was in fact a w'aiering down of the pure gospel 
of nihilism), yet the doctrine that ideas have no objects beyond themselves was, 
or became, a moment in the nihilist dialectic, logically prior to complete 
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preserved in iSabara’s Bhdsya on’ tlie Mtmdmsa 
Sutra, and forjns a convenient preface to the doctrine 
of perception. 

The ‘‘vrttikdr a' s' refutation, embodied in Sahara^ 
falls into^tliree parts each of vrhicli meets a distinct 
difficulty : and the first and third parts deal with 
the two difficulties which, according to Vatsyayana’s 
interpretation, led to tbe insertion into the Nydya 
Sutra definition of the two words avyabhicdri and 
auyapadcsyanr. The second part meets the ‘ idea- 
listic ’ argnriK'iit from dreams which is dealt with 
m si later section of the Nydyasutra in the course of a 
polemic against Buddhist views’. Tlie three diffi- 
culties are (1)* the existence of erroneous ‘ pcu- 
ccY)tions’ side by sidt*. with triK* ])erce])tions; (’2) the 
existence in dreams of ‘perceptions' which admittedly 
have no basis {nirdlanihana) in an external objecd 
present to sense, and (3) the impos^jibility of cliarac- 
terisjng {vyapadis- — ) cognitions without reference to- 
the objects cognised, so that thought witlmut things 

('as il was hisforically prior in the 1 istory of philosophy, 

Hiinto biiihling on Berkoloy’« y)reniises). Tvumfi ila tlnis jiislifuni in sayiii” 

I hat it after settinor asifle the reality of the o joet that the supposition of a 
similtir nnr('aliiy in the idea itself is made ; ai 1 tlnit Sahara in Ins Bhdftifa 
has iimlert^ken to examine the reality or mm ality of tlu' externiil ohjeet 
het^anse tlii.s is common to both views (idealism and nihilism) and heeause it 
is the basie doctrine Varfila, nirdlam^iaiinvdda , ver.s(\s 

’The Mhndiiisd i.^ not really a idn'losophieal work h'^i a sysiein of 
exeoeties. Hut the first scMdion of tlie first chapter (eommoriiy (allied the 
tarhapdda or lo^^ical .section) of tsabara's JUidsija deals with certain logical’ 
topic.s (j>p. .1 — 8H in the Hihh Ind. aMlition), and has an important place in tlie 
Instot’v of Indian ihoiight inasmuch as il is the liasic lext of the two 
di.slinet ively philosopliical Mhndmrsaha scliools founded by I’rabliakara and 
Kmnarila. Tbe latter’s l^lokavartilca is a eommenl yn tliis seed ion of iJio 
Widfifja of l^abara. Sahara fortunately quotes a long passage from an earlier 
commentator (the variously identifieci anonymous ‘ vrttikdra ') which com- 
prises — as Ja<;obi has showm, lof^. cit ., — the refutation of idealism or nihilism, 
dacohi identities the argument of this passage with that of Veddrita Sutra TT. 
ii. 2B — B2 (hut not with ^aiiikara’s interpretation of that passage) and with 
tlia4 of Nydya Sfitra IV. ii. 21 seq. • 

"The? vrttikdra passage commencing S. BJi. p. 9 1. 1 1 is so closely 
parallel to Vatsyayana’s dilTicult exposition of the word avyapade^ya in N, Bk^ 
p. 12*1. B, p. 14 1. 6, that the two passages are inutnallv explanatory, 

IV ii, Bi. 
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seems empty, void, or nothing (MnyaY. And, as 
things have already been shown to be unreal, the 
paradoxical conclusion emerges that everything is 
void-and -nothing {imiyavada) . 

A. FIRST DIFFICULTY 

SliCTION 2. I'KRCEI’TION AND ERROR 

The argument in t^abaiva is as follows : — The 
-opponent says that tlie means of cognition need exam- 
ination, bca'anse tlu!y sometimes err {vyabhicdrdt 
parlk.fitavijam). “ For inasmucli as fiiotlier of pearl 
has the look of silver, thereby |)ercei)tion errs; and 
inferenc'e and the other means of cognition err because 
they are leased on ))eree])tion. ” It is re[)lied ; “ This 
is not so. That which is.. really perception does not 
err; and what errs is not perception”. The opponent 
asks for a definition of perception so understood, and 
the vrttikdra answers with an amended version of the 
.ni^ra : — tatsamprayoge purusiasyevdriy huddhi- 

jannin yat prrfiiiaksam---‘‘ When a man’s sense-organs 
are in contact with that, the arising of cognition is 

'IJho fliroe iliriiciiliios, arid the tliiuc purls of the ‘ iuf'ii[aliori are 
accordingly IrcattHl in (hree distincl sections by Kiiinarila in the !^lokai'arfika, 
viz. — (a) verses 17 — 20 of tlie esociion AntpatfikasFd.ra, whicli are sepa?*aled 
under the iidi^^ VrUikdraffranilia (Kuinarila regurdiiy; tliis part of the argu- 
ment only as a citation of tiie Vrttikara'.'i view), (b) the two iiuuflred 
coiipleis of tlie NiraJonihanavada section (c) the two hundred and sixty-four 
couplets f f the Suni/avada section. (But Kumarila treats specificady of prr- 
.coption in the two iiiindred and fifly-five couplets of (lie seciion Pratf/aksa- 
sutra). It has heeii noted above that the recognition of tire second part of tlie 
refutation as dealing vVith a distinct ‘idealistic ’ moment in tlie opponent’s 
argument does not imply that the passage refers to the school of Buddliisi 
idealism ivijnduavndd) which developed later than the ^‘untjavUda school. 
The Sarvadarsanasam()ralia distinguishes, m complele nihilism {saria- 
hiHjjatd), the two elements of annihilation of the external {bdhparthasifa 
sunijatvam) and aniiitiilat ion of the internal Uinturasija s^frnyafvarn). « Tt 
represents the original iloctrine as comprising both elements, and says that 
the Idealists iYofjdcdra'i i.e. VijudnavadiuH) accepted the former iuit refused 
•to accept the latter. 
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true perception”. In other words, perception, pro- 
perly so called, .is cognition which has as its object the 
very thing with which the sense-organs is in contact 
{yadrhayakam jndnam, tenaiva samprayoge'). The 
opponent a^ks : ” How is it known that in the one case 
(i.e. tliat of real perception) tlio organ is in contact 
with an object which is the object -as-cognised, while 
in the other ease (that of error) it is in contact with 
soinething other than the object-as-cognised? A man 
who apprehends silver where thei-e is actually mother 
of pearl thinks that his visual organ is in contact with 
siJveb”. The n’jdy is that it is known wlien a conflict- 
ing cognition arises, so that the man says to himseli' 
‘this was a mistaken cognition and arose when the 
organ was actually in contact with something 
different.’ — Yes, but liou' co.uld it 1)(^ ]<nown before the 
conflictiug cognition arose'? since at that time there 
was nothing to distinguish a true perception from an 
erron,gous appreliension.— -It is answered that false 
cognition arises when either the organ is alTected by 
"obscurities or the object by impediments to perception 
such as minuteness. Contact of organ and obiect is 
the cause of (true) perception, while defects affecting 
either factor (organ or obiect) are the cause of. false 
apprehension. — Yes. hnt Imw is it known that defects 
are or are not present? Th(' answer is: ,‘‘If after 
looking for defeets carefnilv wf' do imt find them we 
aceept the experience a-s not impaired bv defects : 
because there is no proof that it is so impaired^”. 


^Cf. the brief Nottidiitka <^.haracter]Rnnu.n true rnpTiifion as 

fufimims tad Hi jndnam . — “knowletlfje of that iVial”. Knoirnila 
vdrtil-a, Pratifahmsntra, 1. 42) Explains jiranoqa as operulion (vvdpdrn^- md 
necessarily implyinpf contact. But he appears to holtl that the Sdmhhya 
cxpl 4 inatio.n of perception as contact harl not been ^^nken by Banddha criti- 
cisms. 

onih’i prohand i is thrown on the doubter of Ihc' validity of per- 
ception. The mere fact that error exists does not carry with it the impli- 
cation ibat there is no truth. 
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Vatsyfiyana, com men ting on the word avyabhi 
£dri in the definition of perception given in the Mydya 
Sutra' answers the same objection to othe validity 
of perception in tlie same way*. 

In tlje summer tlie sun’s rays commingle with 
•earth- warmth and become tremulous. Thevse coming 
in contact with the visual organ of a person at a 
distance^’ tlie cognition of water ‘ arises from 
contact of organ and object. And (as it ‘arises from 
contact of organ and object’) it would turn out to be 
perception” (and so perception, which is supposed to 
be a pram ana, an instrument of pramd or truth, is an 
instrument of error). 

“ It is with reference to this possible objectiwi 
that the word avyahhiedri is introduced into the 
definition. Cognition of' ‘that’ in what is not that 
(atasniinis tat) is characterisc'd as vyabhiedri : while! 
cognition of ‘that’ in what /s- that is avyahbicdri . 
non-erroneous. Perception is non-erroneous cogni- 
tion'”. 

The first phase of the discussion of error in per- 
ception may be regarded as ending with the limita- 
tion of the name perception to true cognitions of 
sensd. But obviously the difficultv can reCur in an 
acutcr form as soon as anaydsis reveals the distinction 
between the ‘bare impression of sdnse’ and ‘fictions 

‘Tt socins clear tlial ^TS T. i. 4 vv.as inleiuled as a. detinit ion of per- 
cc[)iion : and lluit NS I. i. 4 belongs to a lati'r lifne when, the inadcqnacy 
of the Mlmamsd dennition liad been n'Jilised. Vutsyayana’s ittterpretaf ion 
of NS I. i. 4 appears^^ fo represent truly‘the meaning of the sutrakdra : and 
the genernl similarity of his point of view to that of the ‘ v-rtfikdra ’ Jn 
i^abara indicates that thev belong to tbe same phase of fhoiight. 

^NBh, p. 11 1. (). If. t, . . 

“Tbe person is at a distance, but not bis * visual organ ' : for this is 
not the eye hut the visual light or ray which goes out and comes into actual 
contact with tbe object, i: But if it has to travel far to the object some, sort 
of dispersion alfects it and impairs its elhf'acy. 

‘So loo the Buddhist describes it as ahhrdnia '^hteh-a'infahhicdri. 
But his addition of knlpandpodha transforms truth of perception into* novel 
shapes. 
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of imagination’ ; for the application of the farmnla 
Uismin tad iti .jnanam — ‘knowing that as that’ — is 
seen to be less simple than it looked at first when the 
ideal clement’ in perception is insisted on. The dis- 
cussion thep passes into another pliase : a phase which 
may be said to crystallise in the terra kalpandpodha, 
“ stripped of ideas, ” by which Diiinilga describes 
j)ure perception. 

B. SECOND I)]EE1('IM/J’Y 

SECTJON 3. PEUCJliPTION AND DREAMS (TDEAIJST AU(U’MENT) 

The second ^ part of Sahara’s argument' is the 
)3art to which the appellation of a refutation of ideal - 
isnl’ may most appropriately be given, the analogy 
between perception and tjie baseless fabric of our 
dreams being in tlie characteristic vein of idealism. 

The objc'cton argues : “ All ideas aix' without 

external objects, like dreams {sarra eva nirdlamban- 
Uih srnpyiavat pratyayah). An idea has no ground 
in external objects : reality {svahhdm) is falsely attri- 
. l)uted to a dream; and the waking person’s apprelien- 
. sion of post’ or ‘a wall,’ too, is no more than an 
idea (pnltyaya era); and tlu'refore it, too, is not 
grounded in any exterrml object {ta^rndt so ‘pi 
■nirdlamhanah)” . 

It may be said in reply The waking man’s 
apprehension of a post was perfectly certain {s/rparin- 
iscita) : how shall it prove false'?- — Rut. the apprehen- 
sibn in tlie dream was perfectly certain in exactly the 


^Both this and the third part of jAal)ava’s argurnent {f^dbardbliasfia 
p. 8 J. 22 to p. 9 1. 11 ; and p. 9 L 11 to p. 10 1. 10)., are translated by Jacol>i 
ill the article in JAOS xxxi above referred to. Keith gives an account of 
8aihkara*s parallel rofiitation in Buddhist Philosophy (Oxford 1923) p. 265. 
8ee Thibant’s translation of the Viulantasiltra and Sarhkara’s Coin* 

mentary in Sacred Books of the East^ v. XXXIV, pp. 418 — 428. 
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same way : prior to waking there was no difference in 
this respect. — But there is a difference* for dreams are 
found to be erroneous, while error is not |ound in the 
waking cognition. 

The opponent retorts that his point is? that error 
will be found in waking cognition, seeing that the 
waking cognition resembles dream-cognition (tatsa- 
mdnydt). If the dream-cognition is false because it 
is an idea (pratyayatmt), the same must be true of 
waking-ideas. The mere fact of having an idea is 
enough to establish falsity, — and it fs impossible to 
say tliat waking-cognition is other than an idea^. 

The answer to this is that the falsity of dream- 
cognitions is known from something else than fi'om 
their being ideas, namely from their conflicting charac- 
ter. And if it be asked ‘whence comes this conflicting 
character?’ the answer is tliat it comes from the impaired 
efficacy of the internal organ in sleep. ' Sleepinesses the 
cause of the erroneous cliaracter of dream-ideas. Tliere- 
fore a waking person’s ideas arc not erroneous (since 
then the internal organ is not thus impaired). 

To the objection that when a person is awake, too, 
there may l>e defects in the instruments of cognition 
whicli cause falsity of ideas, the answer is that if there 
were such defects they would be known. — As for the 
objection tliat at the time of having the dream-ideas 
the impairment of the internal organ is not realised, 
though present, the answer is that on waking the 
person realises tliat his internal orsran was overcoffie 
with vsleep. 


'.Tacobi lakes fathabhiiva to mean ‘ being so ’, i.c. * being ti*iie ’. 
I luive takon it as standing for the mithydbhdva of the preceding clause. He 
reads the textual pratyajfatvdty instead of the variant reading praUymjdt^ 
which I adopt. 
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SECTION 4. DIAEECTJO OF WHOEE AND PART 

The treatpient of tlie dream-argument in the 
NySya is confined to four sutras {NS IV. ii. 31-34) and 
forms a small part only of the general polemic directed 
against the Buddhist denial of reality {NS IV. ii. 
4-37). Tl'ie general purport of the sceptical dialectic 
which this passage as a whole meets is perhaps best 
described in. a (T)U})let‘ found in the LahkdvaUlra 
Sutra — 

buddhya rdvicyarndndndm svabhdvo ndvadharyate 
ato nirahhilapyds te nihficabhdvds ea darfitdif . 

— - — I-.- . . . ^ 

‘Tile resoLublaiice between tlii^ language of this coujitet atul that of 
NS [V. ii. 26 — biiddinja vivecandt In hhrwdndm ydtlulrtJiydnirpalabdhis , etc. — 
is pointed out by Vidyabhusana /J/L, p. 46. But the Ijuiikdraidra shows pro* 
phetie knowledge of tilings which happened long after the latest possible date 
rori^tlu' conijiositioii of ihe Nydya Sntrdy as apjiears from Vidyabln'isana’s 
account ol it in JHAS 1605 — S(‘e Keith JLA^ p. 26. Vidyabhusana draws 
attention to similar parallel isms between# Nagarjmia.s Madluianiika Sutra and 
the "Nydya Sutra (HIL, p. 46, see Keith /L.J, p. 23). But any inference 
as to llu) chronological relations of tlicsc works has to taki' into acc.ount tho 
(improbable) supposition of later interpolations in (be Nydya Snira : and also 
the (probable) contingenry poinled out by (lopinatli K.aviraj in pp. 12-18 of his 
introdu<ition to Gaiiganatha Jha’s translation of the Nydya — that ‘tags’ pass 
on from author to author in much the samt^ phraseology, and that such ‘ tags * 
may be miieh (earlier than tlu' work in which W(' first happi'n to meet with 
tliem. Thus one of the parallelisms (between NS IV. ii. 32 and Mddhy, 
Sittra VII. 34:-p. 177 of roussin’s edition) is parallel again to Patanjali’s 
Mahdbh^sya o;n Panini 1\ . i. 1 (Kaviraj, loc, cit.) So that infei’tuiee is pre- 
carious. See next note also. 

~4’his‘is the form in which it is quoted in the Sarvadar^atiasa^tiiijrafta 
(chapter on Bauddha syslcni)] but in the Lankdvatdra Sutra itself the second 
line runs — , 

tasmdd nnabi^ilapyds tc uiljsvabhdvdJ ca desitdh. « 

This occurs at 11. 175 and again at 1. 167 of the long verse section which 
ends the book (p. 116 and again p. 287 of Bunyiu Nanjio's edition, Kyoto, 
P)23j. ' (]f. the phrase bnddfiyd I'irifyanidnuui in a line oeciirring at 11. 198, 
nqieated in the eoneluding section I. 374. It is in this phrase alone that 
para-11 el isiii to NS IV. ii. 26 is to he found. And the plirast' seems to he a 
tag ’ \^d 1 icll would he found in other works as well ; 'ttiid this Ixnngf so the 
suggestion that the Nydya Sutra echoes the language of the Lankdvatdra 
would seem to be groundless : for the other parallelism which Vidyahliusana 
refers to {NS IJl. ii. 11 and Lah)$. VI. 10) is even less significant than this as 
(widenca> of connection. The suggested parallel helvveeii NS IV. ii. 32 aifd 
MddJiy. S. V’^ri. 31 is again a tag found in a score of jiassages in Lahkdvatdrii. 

’’ And I think that other supposed “ verbatim quotations from tlie 
Alddhyamika Sutra ” are in the same way ‘ tags ’. If we could he sure that 
Nagarj^una was the first forinulator of these forinuhe the case would be 
dillereht. As it is, all that can be said with safety is that the Nydya Sutra 

7 
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“ When things are analysed by the mind no reality 
is found in them. Therefore they are said to be 
‘inexpressible’ and ‘without reality’.” When we 
start to analyse the supposed external object in the 
hope of finding wliat it really is in itself — its svahhdva 
or essence! — we find that it disappears under analysis. 
First we try to tliink of the thing as a composite Whole 
(avayavin, a possessor of parts) : and the Npdya Sutra has 
maintained in a previous passage (TT.i.88 seq.) that the 
whole is something more than the parts, principally on 
the ground that otherwise perception would altogether be 
impossible — comj)onent [)arts b(‘ing ultimately atoms, 
which are imperceptible; and tluit it is impossible to 
arrive at a perceptible by summing up imperceptibles' 
In the present passage (IV. ii. 4-1 7) tlie Bauddha argur 
ments against the realitv of the whole are first reviewed. 
If the parts reside in tlie whole do tliey reside in the wliole 
of the whole or in parts <^f the wliole The former alter- 
native is absurd, the latter amounts to saying that the 
parts reside in themselves, i.e. not in the whole. ' And 
if the whole resides in the jiartsy does it reside as a 

lepeats the fomuilfe .iunifovada pliilosophy. If and when we ean 

settle the period at which these forrnnlap first hecaine c-urrent we shall hav(» 
fixed tlie. terminufi a quo for the composition of tlittse passajifcs in. the Nifuya 
Sutra. But not even then for the composition of the whole Sutra, perhaps. 
For there tiTra certain indications of dislocation at NS IV, i. 8, felt by the com- 
rnentators (see Ganf’anatha Jha’s footnotes to p. 150, Vol. TV of his transln- 
tion). 

^Compare Leibnitz’s argument for ‘ petites perceptions \ 

“Tip* sutrakdra\s owm position is said to be (bat tlie whole resides b> 
relation ul samavdija in the parts. The \. hole is a constituted effect, the parts 
its const [tuent cause. The constituted resides {samaveta) in its constituents. 
Tiiis is the coinmeniators’ explanation, liascd on the doctnne of samavdyo 
imported from tlic Vrisesika system. O’aking the pi-esent sTitra passage at 
face* value, however, it seems that the sritrakdra intends sutra 11 as an answer 
to both alternatives, i.e. he means that the questions (u) whether the parts 
reside in the wliole of the whole or in its prints (h) whetlier the whole residi's 
in the parts as a whole or by parts, are both questions which ouglit not t( 
be asked. 

In this connection the interpretation of TV. ii. 8 is important. On ihc 
face of it the snfra denies the reality of wlioles ; though only by implication 
iannimittam tv avayavyahhinuinah — “the cause of tliese defects (liis,(, etc.) 
is the coir-eil of wholes”, i.e. if men conceived of women as mere aggregates 
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whole in each part, or by parts in tlie parts? The former 
alternative is absurd, the latter destroys the wholeness 
of the whole. — Tlie question is not a possible one (apra- 
,<na) answers the Naiyayika : for it is absurd to introduce 
into the whole itself the distinction between whole and 
parts whfch is involvoid in asking whether the parts 
reside in the whole of tlie whole, and whether the whole 
resides as whole in the parts. — ^As to the argument 
which the Naiyayika has used to establish the reality 
<)f wholes, viz., tliat otherwise perception would be im- 
possible, the opponent suggests that the supposed per- 
eejjtion of tlie whole is really the confused per- 
ception of the parts, as in the perception of hair 

(when the separate hairs are not distinctly seen). 
•TJie answer is that distinctness and indistinctness of 
percejition are always relative to tlu^ pc'rceptible : and the 
notion of indistinct perccptidn of tlie imperci'ptible atoms 
is absurd'. So that perception would be impossible 
unless tlie wliole, Avere somodliing more than a cloud of 
atornb. But the opponent’s dialectic is based upon an 

ol* uiipleasanl pliysical bont's and blood etc., lluTe would be 

cessation of dt'sire. The commentators say that Ihitt lias no reference to tlie 
realitij of wholes, but imTcly teaches a useful moral diwice. And yet, if 
the wlidle is a reality, human nature has a retort ready for the moralist. So 
that it seeniH just possilde that IV. ii. H really does belong' to a jiluise of 
Naiijdyika doctrine which had not yet adopted the chaT’aeterisiic teaching of 
the reality of wholes. In that case the passages II. i. dd— 3G and IV. ii. 

4 — 17 would have to be considered later aJlditions- aud tliis would lend 
colour to the view that Il.\> whole of the passages ]>ol(Mnisiug agfiinst lluddhism 
tll. i. and perhaps 39—4:);. III. ii. 11 17; IV. i. 34 - 40 and 4S; IV. 

ii. 4 — 37) are later additions. That there is a eerlain dislocation at TV. ii, 3 
lias already hci'ii remarked ; and it/inay be added tliat IV. ii. 38 resumes the. 
topic of Uittvajfidtia broken off after IV. ii. 3. See Keith I LA, p. 2.5, second 
half of footnote 2; Vidya.bhusana.’iJ transiatioii. of N (idifa . Sutr<t ( in Sacred 
Boolifi of ike Hindus, Allahabad), introduction p. x, an\^ his HIL, pp. 46 — 50. 
^^idyal)ll^ Sana’s attempt to distinguish ‘Gautama’ from ‘Aksaprida’, and liis 
assertion tliat Vaisyayiina interpolated into tin* sufras the passages dealing 
with Buddhisin, need not he ialten seriously. On tlie other liand it is likely 
that the Nydya Suiras gre^w rather than were made, and that their linal 
form (which may have been achieved in the third ^entury A. D.) is a final 
red faction and not a first c.omposition. 

^Perception does not function beyond its proper sphert' (svavisayd- 
naiikyiwena indriyasya pravrtiih). .And the imperccptilile is beyond the 
'^pliere of perception, indistinct or distinct. 
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appeal to tlie very perceptual experience which it would 
thus render impossible ; and so it is suicidal. 

In the next section the opponent [)roceeds to attack 
the reality of the concept of partH. 

The dialectical difficulties about part find whole 
would continue up to a total disappearance of the 
supposed object'. You may try to avoid this consequence 
by ass(‘rting tlie nsality of the minute ianu), or of that 
which is beyond division — the “ atom But in fact you 
cannot avoid thinking of the atom as having parts : in the 
first place because it must l)e thought pf as s})lit into 
fragments or perjiieated by the* ‘ ether ’ Avhicli you call 
all-perA'ading, l)ut Avhich would not be all-pervading if 
it were not Avithin as Avell as Avithout the atoms. — To tl]ift 
point tlic reply of the Nyfiya Sutra a})j)ears to be that tllis 
ryatibheda or permeation is’ in fact a notion only appli- 
cable to things Avhich hatn constitnent parts {karya- 
dmvya), because ‘ within ’ and ‘ AA’itlioiit’ uuph further 
parts {karanimtaraY . The all-pervadingness of 'ether 
is attributed to it on other grounds' than on the abmrd 
supposition of its pervading tlie atom. The opponent* 
says, in the second place, tiiat the atom must be thought 

^Ruirits 15-17 are (he eoiinectin^ link Indwtu'ii the. afiack on the 
whole and the attack on the atom, i.e. the ultima tc part which as liaving no 
parts would not he. exposed to tlu' pia'cedino' dialtH-tic.. I'arts which are not 
ultifnate could hi' shown to he unreal by (his same dialectic-' aranavaraiiavi- 
])rasah(fa-< caivirni <7 pralaifdiL 

“param truteh exactly translates the (IreeU atomo.s’. 

'rite Nipltja and VaUesika accepted tlie pliysical theory of atoms, but they 
w'ere neitlier of the.Vi rnetaphy'sicaJ atomisms,- as Buddhism was. Tlie 
Naiifdijika acceptance of tlie avaijavin, tlie wliole as a reality, and Ijic 
Vai.icsika doctrine, of samavdija, the relation by wliicli fiarts constitute a whole, 
and of the reality of the universal (f!dm<lHh;<i)^ ari' diametrit*fi,lly opposed to 
atomism. It is iiie sarvath prthak, sarvam /oyciuf/varn - -every t.hiiig is separate, 
everything is instantaneous — of Buddhism tliat is the real * atomism ’. 

^kdriia in vsuch a context means a wliole and Udrana means the parts 
which constitute, or are the samavdyikdrana of, the whole. 

’ Stated in the next two fiutraa 2.1-22, 
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of as liaving parts because figure or shape’^ implies an 
arrangement, >vhich again implies parts to be arranged : 
and furthej’ because an atom is thought of as being in 
contact with other atoms — which means that the atom on 
one side is in contiict with one part of it, and the atom on 
another sicle is in contact with another part of it. — To this 
very aw'kward difficulty the Nydya Sfitra finds no specific 
reply, and ccJitents itself Avitli re-assertion of the impossi- 
bility of infinite division. 

Th(? o[)ponent tlien retorts — if there really were 
external objects, it would be true tliat infinite divisibility 
wovild be impoi-jeible. But our \^■hole ])oint is that tliought, 
on which you rely as having tliese external things for 
its objects, is in’fact illusory^. “As a result of analysis 

•-i : — — . 

assumption being tJiat atoms must have some shape or other, 
being finite corporeal things. Epicurus, in view of the difficulties arising from 
allowing that atoirus liave extension and shape, maintained that the atom is 
not the ininimuni, but the indivisible. Jt seems to me that it is precisely 
these* two views of tlu^ a<om — as the fninimnm, and as the indivisible — that 
are stated as alternative possible views in NS IV. ii. 10 and 17 : n,a pralaifo 
'nusaij^hdvat ; param va triUch. “The external ol)ject does not vanish (as tlie 
result of endless division into })arts), Ix'cause a fnininmtn remains. Or else 
something wliich is hetfond dirision See H. A. J. Munro’s Liicretins^ 

Vol. II, notes, on Lurr. 1. ,599 — 631, for Epicurus’ stalement : etpTjTdL Se 

cirofio^ ovfc on iarlv iXa^Larri dW' on ov huvarai Tfjt.r)6i}vai. 
“ what* is asserted in tin* name ‘ atom ’ is, not that it is a minimum ^ but that 
ii cannot be divideil. ' 

On hjpicurus’ view therefore the atoin has parts : but parts abiding 
from all eternily in unchangeable juxtaposition “ — sunt igitur solida primordia 
simplicitate (jiuf minimis stipaia cokarent furrtibus arte, non ex illarum 
ronventu conciliatn. (L?^cr. 1. 609). t 

Epicurus lh(5refor('. finds some sort of answer lo the diffieully here 
urged. But, Jiulian pliysics conceives the atom as a tuinimum, calling it 
always by the name anu or paramd.iu (--miniinuin), and luiving no term which 
gives the precise sense of atomos — though of course* the paranumu being a 
minimum is also indivisible. IF the atom is a minimum, and al the same 
time figured, there is no escajie from (he dilficulty \^ilieh the opponent liere 
rjiises. 

It would he possible to find an e(‘ho of (Ireeh thought in the alternative 
offered in IV.^ii. 16 and 17. Keith ILA, pp. 17-18. 

'Vatsyayana supplies the connection of thought thus. Yad idarn 
hhavdn huddhtr dsritija buddinvisaifdh sautlti mandate, rniUijjdbuddhaya etdh, 
yad4 hi fattvabuddhauah st/tir, huddliyd viveraiU* kriyamdne ifdthdtmyath 
huddhivisaydndm upalabtnjcta {NBh. n. ‘283 1. 6 on NS IV ii. 25). Btcher- 
batsky argues on the authority of Vacaspati Misra that this section {sfdra's 
26 -i>l) is directed against the vijudnardda ; but Jacobi lia.s shown that ii is 
still against the sunyavddin that the Nydya Sutra argues. But, as has been 
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by thought we fail to apprehend any reality in the sup- 
posed existents : we find reality in them, no more than 
we find reality in the cloth when the threadg are taken 
away” (IV-ii-2())\ When we analyse the cloth into this 
that and the other thread there is nothing left to be the 
object of the conception ‘ cloth ’ : and everything alike 
dissolves in this way on analysis. — The reply given is 
that tlie reasoning of tlie o[)ponent is self-contradictory 
and therefore false (ryahatatr-ad ahetuh IV-ii-27); which 
Vatsyayana explains to nican that the ‘ analysis by 
thought ’ spoken of by the opponent implies that there is 
sonK'thing to analyse after alT. - • r 

Of course the wlioh' cannot be apprehended apart 
from the parts — the cloth cannot Ix' ailprehended apart 
from the threads— for the sintjile reason that the whole js' 
grounded in the parts (taddhriyafrdt — 28). — The 

opponent’s reasoning is further self-contradictory because 
in asserting the unreality of everything it denies the exist- 
ence not only of the objects of knowledge ipraineya) but 
also of the instruments of knowledge (pramdnay. ' But 


said, there is an ‘ idealistic ’ rnoineiit in the sunijavaxla argimieot. It is this 
aspect of the sceptical dialectic to which we pass in the present passage. See 
also supra ^ p. .MO n. 1. 

^Stic above, footnotes to p. 85. If this were a verhathn quotation 
from Lajikavatara Sutra, as Vidyabhu.sana asserts, the fact tvqdld snppori; 
Stcherbalsky’s view : for the Lahhavatara is a vijridnavddin t\ork. (Thn 
earliest Chinese version is stated to have been rmide in 443 A.JI. It would 
apptair that this version does not include the conclndiv'g section in which there 
i.s a prophecy of llarbarian kings following the Guptas — obviously referring 
to the Huns, i.e. to a pc'riod after 450 A.D. The remainder of the work must 
be earlier than 143. There is a reference to Aksapada --hut this too is in the 
concluding section x?i.) 

'The sceptical position is always suicidal, so that it can always be 
met by the argumentm% ad homincm, 

*The argument here moves to a new phase, with the realisation that 
tTie sceptic is destroying not only the objects oycnowledge but. knowledge itself. 
And it seems to bo in this connection — in support of the denial* of the reality 
of the instnunents of knowledge, the pramdnas , — that the analogy of dreams 
was first employed. For^ dreams are not only without real objects, but glso 
without any logic or criterion of reality. Therefore wdiat I have called the 
idealistic moment in the sc(*j)tic’s argunumt was not originally employed to 
prove the unreality of the external world (the idealist’s position) — that had 
already been done by the dialectic of part and whole — but to round off the 
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it is by these instruments of knowledge that we estab- 
lish either that (as \ve hold) analysis reveals the reality of 
objects or that (as the opponent argues) it fails to reveal 
any reality ‘ 29). If the sceptic's position that 

notliing exists can be proved, then proof at least exists : 
if it can mH be proved, and is a mere assertion without 
any proof, — then why sliovdd we not assert without proof 
the contrary, proposition that ‘everything exists’^? 

IV-ii-90. “ By botli 

alternatives — impossibility of proofs fu* possibility of 
proofs ” — the opf)onent’s position is contradicted). 

..It is not until the argument has reached this stage 
tliat the sceptic unmasks his real position, which is that 
tliere is in fact no such tiling as proof, — the whole con- 
»eit of pi'oof and things to lie iiroved is like a dream and 
a. mirage^ The l^ydya Sutra (33) says that ‘ this is 
not establislied, because there is no reason to prove it : 
Avhich Vatsyayana interprets to mean that the nnrcality of 
dreams can only 1^(' known by contrast ■noth the reality of 
thing?i appreliended in the waking state. If you argue 

arjjiijneut into complelo scepticism (fiarvasuHiiatarada). That is why 
Nagarjmia uses it. But of eoursi' the dream argument lends itself to the dis- 
proof of the r(?ality of external objects, and the idealist adapted it to that 
use. Tlj%t is why the dii'am-argumcnt is found in an idealist work such as 
the Jjahkavaidra Sutra, The later Indian eommentalors take, it as a speci- 
fieally vijuamvada arguineiii : and Steherhatsky follows them. But* had it 
been so it W'ould not be found used by Nagarjuna in the Madliiftimiha Sutra, 

^Berhaps Yadsyayana refers here to *the sarvals-tivddin school of 
Banddha philosophy— “ there is then nothing to clioosi' ^fietween yon 
>iunynvddins and your extreme opjx)ait('s in the Banddha schools, who main- 
tain tliat everytbing exists 

'^svapnaTisaijdhh i mdnarnd n)fam pro way a pra w eydhh imdnaJj (.^'utra 

dl). rndifdgnndhdirvanatjaramrg vd (.mtra d*2). 

VidyabhuBana (IIIL, p. -16) regards tin's as an echo of Mddhii. Sulra, 
VIT, ;M 

• ifathd ynuija. yathd svapiio gandhariumayaratn yathd, 

tatfiotpddns tathd fithdnam taithd hhanr/a iiddhrlam. 

This is (»hc eoneluding cou,llet of the section, in which Nagiirjuna apfflios 
his destructive dialectic to the threefold notion of origination, sribsistence and 
deslruction {ulpdda-sihiti-hhahga). It answers the ohj^rtion — “If these notions 
are rheaningless, what die! the Buddha mean by using them in liis teaching?” 
Thus, although not used in just the same context as the dreafn-analogy is 
used Ijy the opponent in the Nydya Sutra, the couplet still lias in Nagarjuna 
the same general function of rounding off the sceptical dialectic. 
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that dream -objects are unreal because they are not per- 
ceived when a man wakes, you must also admit that 
waking objects are real because they are perceived when 
the man is awake : for reality or existence is the criterion 
of unreality or non-existence (hhdvendhhdvah samarthy- 
atey. 

The otlier objection urged in the Nydya Sutra 
against tlie dream-argument is that “ the conceit of 
an object in dreams is like (tlie olajects of) remembrance 
and desire.” Vatsyayana explains that as the object of 
remembrance and desire is sometliing previously ex- 
perienced, s() is tlie object in dreams. We do not <‘y*gue 
that tlie objects of memory and desire have no basis in 
reality, merely on this ground : neither ouglit we to do 
so in the case of dreams. b\)r they hare a basis in r(‘alijyf 
And it is only with refen'iii'C to tlie real basis or originals 
of dreams (d.iraya, pradhdna) that the waking maTi pro- 
nounces his dreams unreal. 

Comparing the treatment of the dream-argument in 
SdharahhdHya with its treatment in the N ydyahhd.'iya it 
is clear that tlie idealistic asjiect of tliat argunumt is pro-' 
minent in Sahara — dreams are illusory because they are 
ideas {pratyayatrdt);~nm\ tliat, for him, it lias dis- 
engaged itself from the sdnyardda context in w'ldch it was 
undoubtedly first employed. Vatsyayana, on the other 
hand (and' of course the Nydya Sutra\, now’here suggests 
that ideas, as such, are their ow'ti objects, so to sfieak : 
and the dream-argument rema*ins for him a mere adjunct 
of the main line of thought — viz., tliat analysis fails to 
find reality in tke object. In the absence of the technical 

^Valf Oyiiiia’s use of the lanip-siinilo hore is not clear, nor is the 
reading cei ain. We want liiin to say llfot the light of tnitli nnisl; he 
present in o re (rase if we are to argue its absence in the other case. He say.s 
that yon ca r only argup from non-apprehension to absence if the thing is 
no/ absent itr both cases — yathd inaillpasijdbhdiHid rupasifadarHanam. iti 
wo say ‘ colour is not apprehended hecatise the larrip is absfuit ’ The 
meaning apparently is that we can say this only because the 'amp iv present, 
in other case.s wIumi we see the colour. 
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terras of the vijmnavdda in Sahara’s account, it would 
be wrong^ to suppose that Sahara is polemising against 
the developed vijndnavdda. But this ranch may he said 
that he seeins to he dealing Avitli a type of sunyavada 
which is different from that of NagOrjuna i.e., from that 
type with Which the Nydyasutra and Nydyabhnsya deal : 
he seems to deal witli a sunyavada wliich stresses the 
dream-argumpnt in such a way as to bring out its idealis- 
tic implications and to make it fundamental. 

C. THIRD DIinCULTY 

SEOil'ION .'i. DISTTNCTION BETWJ'IKN TH01;T(4HT AND OBJECT 

The third part of the defence of perception in 
Sahara’s Bhdsya, a translation of which is now given, 
attacks a view tliat ideas thernscdves are in some sense 
‘ void ’ — empty, or nothing (sunya). In one sense it 
lias already been shown that ideas are ‘ empty ’ , seeing 
that it has lieen shown that their supposed olijects are 
non-existent. B\it the argument is now carried a step 

Macohi’s slrongdst point a.;|ainst tlic view of Stcherhatskv llial tbt* 
oarly sulra's and bhafitja's jJoleTniso ajiTainst. iiie vijTtdn.ava(la , is tlio absem.-t' 
from them of tlio petMiliar phraseology of vijndna and (ilanavijfidna. 

J^ieohi finds in this passage of Sahara's hJidsiia a eoimnentary on Ved. 
Sutra 11. ii. 28 — 32 (the polemic on Buddhism, parallel to the jiassage from 
the N ndya* Sutra which has just h(*en dealt with). He draws attent ion to a 
reference to’ l^ahara in S<rthkara'.s- commentary on Ved. S. III. iii. which 
seems to indicate that a commentator miglit well say iiy anticipation in 
comment on the Purva-mlmdmsd what would* havt' hetm in filace rather in 
<*omrnent on the Vedduto* or U tfara - Mwid m.^d ; the two systeri'fs hdug at first 
\A hat their najnes implied, — fiarts «f one whole. He helieves that the vrltihdra 
Itcre qiiol<;d by Sahara is one Hodhayana author of a conjment c n Veddtiia. 

The Ved. S. passage runs 

28 . n d h li d v a u pa ! a h d eh , 

29. vuidfiarmijdc ca na svajoiddhat, 

30. na bhdro * 'nupalabdchy 

81. ksanikatvde ra, 

32. sarvaihdnupapaiies ca. 

“ The objects of cognitio.1 arc not non-ent ilics, because we adually per- 
ceive external objects. JSIor is our cognition similar to dreams, because there 
is a (liiTerence between waking-cognition and dream-cognition. The idea 
cairnot be the oliject because it is not the idea which forms the ohjcct of our 
apjirehension. Also bt'cause ideas are momentary. And (the ofipommt ’s posi- 
tion ^is absurd) because it is altogether impossible ”. (This follows dacobi's 
iuterpretation). 
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further, with the assertion that the ‘ idea ’ cannot be 
distinguished from the ‘ object ’ of the idea\ 

Why not say tliat it is the ‘idea’ that we perceive, 
in place of importing a superfluous ‘ object' ’ ? — Sahara 
replies^ that we (;an and must distinguisli the ‘ object ’ 
from tlio idea. Besides, ideas cannot l)e (as tile Bauddha 
here suggests, and as the NaiydyiJfa maintains) per- 
ceived''. , 

And, thought being for the Bauddha a series of 
instantaneous ideas, the supposed .sclf-consc/ious 
isamvedyu) nature of tliought is as inconceivabhi as the 
Naiydyika, ‘ inner sense ’ account of the peteeptibilit\ 
of ideas. Knowledge is |)resupposed by objects, but is 
not th(^ object of our perception ; tlie oKject of perception 
being the ‘ object ’ (as o]:)posed to the idea); and tbe» 
existence of ideas being inferred thence. The idea is 
designated by tlu' name of' the object' of which it is 
the idea; and cannot be otherwise designated (avyapa- 
de^ya) : and this indesignableness proyes that the idea 
as such is not perceived. (But it does not proved that 
the idea does not exist.) fiabara® says : — 

This pjiKsagi' then, like that in Sahara, seems to argue against a ty 7 )e 
of seepticisin in wliieh an idealistic rnoinent had become a relatively iiii.portant 
and independent part of the argument. The last snira should perhaps be 
rendered,.: *' and the assertion of non-i^xistence in folo (i.e. both qf‘ object and 
of idea) is absurd because impossible.” 

It is however possible that the Nydifa and Veddnlrt are attHckin.tr the 
same view, but niakc it look different by difference selection and emphasis. 

^It is this assertion which, acc^ording to Valsyayana, is intended to 
be met by the word avifapadesifa in AfhS' T. i. 4. See below. 

‘ijike Hylas (in Berkeley’s Diakj^iies) and (1. E. Moore in his 
* Ref utation of Idealism / 

^This is a point of diff'oronee between the Nydi/a and tlu^ Mmidmsd. 
The Njfdi/a teaches tluj.t cognition is a ‘ quality ’ of the soul, perceived like 
any other quality by conta(*t with the sense-organ, — the sense-organ in this 
particular case being the inanas or internal sense. Tlie Mlmamsaka denies 
this ‘ inner sense ’ theory, and says that existence of apprehension is 
inferred. 

■^As Vatsyayana explains : the objeet is called ‘ ghata ’ .* and the 
knowledge of it ((jJiaUijntina) can only be referred to hij the same name \tith 
an added 'iti\ i.e. the same name ‘in inverted commas’. To designo,te the 
idea of a pot, W'o say ” the idea ‘ pot ’ 

^*l§dhnra~bhdsya p. 9 1. 11 to p. 10 1. 10. 
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“But the idea is, void — nothing. How so? Be- 
{•jiuse we do not find any difference of presentational form 
<dkdra) between the tiling and the cognition of it. It is 
our idea that is the object of perception {pratyaksd ca no 
biiddhih), and so the supposed sonietliing in the shape of 
a ‘ thing ’ .Separate from tlie thouglit is nothing at all. 
— This woidd be so .if the thouglit had tlie form of the 
thing : but our, thought has no form {nirdkdra); while the 
('xternal tiling has form (dkdravat), since it is jierceived 
as comiected with external space. P'or perceptual cogni- 
tion ha,s the thing for its object (arthavisaiid hi jyratyaksa- 
iiiiddiji), and lias, not another thouglit for its object (na 
huddhyanfaraiyimyd)'^^ For thouglit is momentary, 
instantaneous (kmuikay, and will not endure tlirougli 
tke.time of anotlier thought. — The view that thouglit is 
known just in its coming to birth, and that it makes 
known, something else, like a’ laniji, is wrong. .For no 
one appreliends a thought where a tiling is not apprehend- 
ed. But when a tjiimj is a|)})rehended a mail knows that 
there fe thought, as the result of an inference. Simul- 
taneousness (of apprehension of the thing, and a}ii)relien- 
sion of the thought) is irapovssible in this matter. It may 
be objected that it is after the thought has ariscui that we 
say ‘the thing is known’, and not when the thought has 
not (yet) a’risen. Therefore the thought arisi's first,' and 
afterwards the thing is known. To this we reply that 
it is true the thoujjht uriscs first : but it is lilit known 
first. For it sometime^ liajipens tliat even when a thing 
has been a})prehended we say that we have not appn'- 
liended it (jndto py arthah san ‘ajhdfa' ity iiryofe). 
Ngr can we apprehend the precise cliaractt'r (riipa) of the 
tliought without designating the thing (wliich is the 
object of tlie thought (tla ca arthavyapadcJam antarena 
ht/ddheh rupopalambhanam) . Therefore thought cannot 


!»c.p. Vcd, S. Tl. ii. 80 na hhdvo 'niipalahdheh. 
‘cp. Ved. S. 11. i. 81 hsa-nikatvdc ca. 
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be designated (na vyapadesya htiddhihy; and what cannot 
be designated is not the object of perception^. There- 
fore thought is not the object of perception. 

— Moreover, granted that in case tlie cognition and 
the object cognised were; identical iii form tlip'c would be 
no sucli tiling as cognition, this would not establish the 
non-existence of the thing, w'hich is- the object of percep- 
tion {arthasya pratyaksnsya satah na (sc. ahhdvah)]. 
And (as a matter of fact) the thought and the thing are 
not identical in form; for the tliought, the existence of 
whicli we infer, is without shape or form (amlulram 
eva) : while tlu' thing, which wo apprclvend as the ohject 
of perception (pratyalsarn ccdvagacchitmah) has shape 
or form (.sdkdra). Idierefore thouglif lias 4lie tiring as 
its support, i.e. depends on things ((irthdlmnhanah paft- 
yayah. ('f. just below — na nirdlanihanah pratyayah). 
Moreover tht' thought of a cloth has a cause restricted 

’With tlii« cf. or If a pad es If am in NS 1. i. 4, and paiticiilariy Vatsya- 
yana’s expOHition, p. 12 ]. 3 to p. 14 1. The^passages in Sahara and 
Vdtsifdyana explain each oilier. * 

"R(;atling the <niie.ndation suggented by the B. 1. exin. (‘ditor, Mabessi 
Candra Nyayaratna, in a fooinole to p. 10, viz., avifapade.hfam ra 'no pratijali- 

in place of tlic a'i)ifapade.<yarh ra naprattjaiifiam of tlu' text. 3Muft 
einendatioM is necessary, as the ru'Xt sentence sliows. ^ 

Tlic einendalion suggested by lacobi in JAOS xxxi p. 20 n. faymdn nil- 
v\fapa(lesifd bvddhih. ar ifapada.hjam ra ridrna pratifahsam is qvic^l ionable from 
the point of view of textual criticism and gives a meaning inconsistent both 
with the p?-esenl passage a,nd wdth the parallel passage in Vatsvayana's 
Bhdsya. P. 1? I. 3 IT. ^ . 

No doubt dacobi desired to bring {^aliara into line with NS I. i. 1. 
But altliough the statement avifapUde-sdam na prat yak.sam si'imis at firsi 
sight to contliet >v itb tlie NS avyapad^sifam prat yak.pim , ftabara’s passage 
is in fact another way of saying I be same thing, — at any rat(^ the same 
thing as Vatsyayana says. For Vatsyayana’s point is that tlie perception 
and the tiling fierc'ciyed are different, bi’it that we use th(‘. name of the tiring 
perceived to ‘ designate ’ the perceptual process itself : the latter being, ^ in 
itself ‘ indesignalile ’ — av\fapade.^ifa. This is i”-d wbat Sahara ussr'j'ts in the 
clause na vnapadesya huddhih. But of course Sahara draws Bom tliis a con- 
clusion wliich Vatsyayana would not accept whem be says apraiyaksit 
huddhih. h'or ilie Naiydyika held that mental processc^s such as perception are 
themselves perceptible <‘)y tlie internal organ. Tn this be differs froip the 
Mimdrhsaka. But both are at one, as against the Bauddha, in asserting that 
tlie proress of perception is a different tiling from the objert perceived : and 
that the latter can be designated, whereas the former cannot be desi^niat'^d. 
in its own form. 
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to the case (i.e. only arises) when threads are 
present (niyatardmittah tantm'LHWopMlyamdneiiu 
patapratyayah) : if it were not so, the idea 
of a jar would sometimes occur, in the case 
of a man with senses unimpaired, even wlien tlneiids are 
present. Tfut tliis (hx‘s not liappen. Tlierefore thouglit 
is not independent of tilings, i.e. it refers to external 
things (na nirdlam-banah pratyayah). And therefore 
perception is not an erronc'ous process {na vyahhi- 
caraf i pratyakmm) . ’ ’ 

The passage in wliich Vatsyayana explains tlie word 
avyayade.ryam' i]i NS I. i. 4 is closi'ly iiarallel to the 
tliird part of i^abara’s argument. 

What Vatsyayana has in mind is that there is no 

of naming cognitive states except tliroiigh tlie names 
of their objects. How can we distinguisli tiu' perception 
of colour from the perception of taste, excejit by saying 
tliat the former is the apiirelunsion of colour — 'rupam iti 
jdnlie', — and thabtlie latter is the apprehension of taste 
— ‘rada iti jdnUe' ? 

Tlu' words 'rdpa', 'rasa', denominak* the object of 
the perceptions {insayaudmndheya) , and not tlie perct;p- 
tions as snevh. And yet tliereby {icna — rmiyandriuulhe- 
yenn) the piureiitioiis ai'c in fact expressed {ryapadUyatc). 

Froni this, whicli Vatsyayana would acci'iit as fto far 
a correct statement, some a|)))ear to have drawn a further 

t» 1 - 

H'acaspfiti does vio]t*nc(' to 11 h‘ Sutra afui iihastfa in his 

anxiety to father on the early authorities of the Nniifdijikn scliool ‘Triloeana’s’ 
doetriiie of two kinds of pereeption — perception without qual ifical ions {nirvi- 
kalpaka) and perco()tion with qualifications (fiavlkal paka). He initn’pre.ts the 
fyittra as inentioning hotli kinds — .lirvikalpaka in tlie wdrd avuupadeJifa,, 
and saryikalpaka in the word vtjavasdydtmaka. The'* doctrine however is 
la Ter, anu .seems (o liave arisen in answer to the Ihiddhist view of pc*r('ef)l ion as 
kalpandpodlia, i.e. the bare impression of sen.se divested t f all additions made 
l)y t he undersi'ajuling. That thili Bauddha ijilerjiretal ion of avt/apadcsifa 
kalpandpodha is a not unnatvn’al interpretation is evichmeed hy |tr. dha’s 
footnote to p. 115 of vol. I of hi.s translation, where ^le says “ it would seem 
that the Bauddha definition of perception as kalpaudpodhnm abhrdntam 
were a true rendering of V at sy ay ana’s view ”. Hut it seems to me that 
Vatsyayana ’s view (which I believe represents tlie proiiahle meaning of the 
tiutra) i.s diHerent both from the Bauddha view and from V^aeaspati’s. 
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conclusion whicli Vatsyayana rejects, and which, as h( 
thinks, the sutrakdra intended to reject by the insertion o; 
the word atyapadesyam in his definition of perception. 
This conclusion is stated in tlie Avords : nanuidheyaMh- 
dena ryapadUyamammi sat mbdam prasajyate — “ tlu 
perception, being expressed by a wf(Tii'd whiclf is the nauu 
of the object, turns out to be an affair of words — verbal 
The difficulty is to see just liow' this cqnclusion is jus- 
tified by these premises : a difficulty due to the fact that 
we do not know' the precise nature of the doctrine AA'hich 
Vatsyayana here criticises\ 

In what sense can it be held tltat,the j)erception is 
‘ verhal ’ on the ground that you can only express it 
ivyapadU — Y by using the vjord Avhich is the name of 
the object perceived ? ,, . 

— The position seems intelligible. As expounded 
by Vatsyayana, it starts 'out from the assertion that 
w'herever there is a distinct thing, there is a distinct word 
for it — ydvad artham mi ndinadheyas/ibdah — : and the 
implication of this is that if there is a supposedly distinct 
thing wdiicli has no distinct name, tlien it is not after all 
a distinct tiling. Now cognition, as sucli, comes undc'r 
this description, for it has no name other than th.e name 
of the objt’ct of whicli it is the cognition. Therefore it is 
nothing distinct from the object, — or, if it can be at all 
distinguished, then klioughts are just the names them- 
selves as ‘ distinguished from the things. I’liere are 
things : and then' are naines of things : but there is no- 
thing else, — no third distinct* entity ‘cognition’'*. 

Vatsyayana replies that, the (listinct status of tlu' 
apprehension aS such is shown by tlie fact that therejs 
apprehension of the object before the union of Avord and 

^VacaBpaii appears to eoiinect it with the philosophical orafiutiarians, 
and qnolcjs in this (‘onnection two passages from BJiarirhari fs Vdkyapadiya, 
I. 124 and I. 1*20 (.NVl’ p. 83; and the editor’s list of identified qnotaVions, 
to wliieli I owe these refereMeet:!. 

“Of. avyapadesya in NS T. i. 4. Sec next note. „ 

*This suggests J. B. Watson’s ‘behaviorist’ j)sychology. 
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thing has come into play (anupayukte sahddrthasamhan- 
dhe) : and even after the naming has taken place the 
same remains true — the cognition remains distinct from 
the names. ’ This is what the sutrakdra asserts by the 
word avyapadeJya, — i.e. distinct from name8\ tMien 
it is necessary to speak of the cognitions as such — as it 
is for jwactical convenience (vyarahdra) — we can of 
course indicate what particular cognition Ave refer to : the 
‘indication’ (vyapadem) being made by the name of the 
object followed (in Sanskrit) by the particle iti. The 
idea is not the object : but it can be indicated as being of 
the object. 


SKCTION 6. enRCKrTlON AND DOUBT 

Vatsyayana interprets the word ryavasdydtmaka in 
the definition of perception aij excluding the case of doubt- 
nil appreliensions “ Since a, man, seeing an object from 
a distance, is not sure whetlier it is smoke or dust, and 
the upcertain coghition of the oliject Avhich he has in the 
form ‘this is eitlier smoke or dust’, is ‘produced by the 
contact of organ and object i^tiidriynrtliaMmnikarsot- 
panna), it sliould be included under tlie liead of perception. 
— it is with reference to this possible' wrong Anew that the 
Avord rijiiva.sYJiyatwci/i’a, ‘amounting to conviction’, is 
inserted in the definition ”. Nor can it be said that it is 
the ‘mind’“ (ninmis) alone that is concerneitl in such 
doid)tful apprehensions, ‘and that they do not tliere- 
fore arise from the sense-eontact. “ For it is on having 


Macobi ffAOS xxxi, p. 20, footnote, rcTKlerR tljt' tiTiriR by ‘not inli- 
rnlftely connerted with words’, which is as close a rendering as is feasilde. 
But i think lie is mistaken in saying that its moaning is mort? accurately 
expressed in ^^innaga's dc'firiitv'Dn of pratuaL^a hj kalpanapodha : for this 
implies the (‘(piation arffafKulc.sya—nirvikalpak^^ Mliicli seems to me later. 
Cp. ^PBh. p. 187 11. 18-19. Prasastapada paraphrases NS I. i. 4 in this 
passage, and repeats the word (wyap(i(lc,<ya in his paraphrase. See p. P18, 
n. 2. 

» 

mind ’ is a symbol for ‘ ntnnas ’ not a translation. 
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actual visual impression of the object tliat the man has tlie 
uncertain apprehension {na amdharayati) of it. Just 
as in true perception it is something grasjwid by sense 
tliat is grasped by ‘mind’, so (in the case of uncertain 
apprehension) it is because he has failed to have certain 
apprehension M’ith the senses that he faih to liave certain 
apprehension with the ‘mind’. And this failure to have 
certain cognition with the ‘mind’, wliich is conditioned by 
the failure of tlie senses to give certain apprehension, be- 
ing a state of mere liesitation {ThnaHomdiram) witli refer- 
ence to the precise (‘haracter of the object (imesdpeksam) 
— constitutes doubt (snni.^aya): whicli does not arise 
previously to contact of sense with the object. In every 
case of true perception tluire i.s a determina- 
tion or conviction (ryarasdya) of the knower whicli coinq,s 
through the sense-organ, as is shown by the fact tliat, 
wliere the sense-organ is injured, no refleedive conscious- 
ness of such determinate cognition (anuryamsdyay 
arises ” . 

a 

h'f/at^asa ija and anuvnovaHaifa stmin to ho iistul hore in llio tochnical 

coinnioTi in the later sc-hool, the former bthri" tlu' eoonit.ion itself — <jha[i) 
'narn, tliis is a pot — , tlie latter being tlie avvarf'm;.sH of the cognition — 
(jlialam aham jandnii, T apfireheiid the pot. ‘ 

L blind man could not have airarfftief^s of [lercepl ion of voloiir-— r/i/itvin 
aliarfi jdndnii — because he lacks the organ for tlu^ perception of colour. 
Similarly he could not even Have a douhffnl apprehension of the' colour of a 
thing; nor cohId he he aware of any such doubtfifi apprehension. (Tlu'rt' is 
no reason perhaps why amn'ifdvasdifa should not be applied to awareru'ss 
of a dmihijuj apprehension. But as Vat^yayana confines r^ifavasdifa to cogni- 
tions from vvliich doubt is excluded, it scorns that he would naturally confnc 
annvifavasdijn to the awareness of such [i.e. certainj cognitions only.) 

The exclusion of doubt from perception is in line with the exclusion* of 
error from perception. The motive is to make jicrception a ‘ pramdna ’ — 
praviUkarana. The thought is that kriovvle«ge, if it is knowsedge, excludes 
error and doubt : and this applies to perceiitional as to inferential knowledge. 
A fallacious reason in ^ not a reason, but only an appearantio of reason 
{hetvdbhdsa). So an erroneous apiirehension by sense is not a perception, 
but only an apparent perception ; and some logicians accordingly use the 
term pratyaksdhhdsa to designate erroneous apprehensions of sense.* 
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SECTION 7. THE ‘CONTACT’ IN PEBCEPTION 

Perception is defined in the Nydya Sutra as arising 
from contact, between object and sense-organ. Vatsya- 
yana points out tw'^o difficulties involved in this part of the 
definition. One is that the ‘perception’ of the ‘qualities’ 
of the soul * (i.e. of cognition, pleasure and pain, and 
so on), might appear to be excluded from perception, 
since there w'®uld seem to be no sense-organ at wwk 
licre. He replies that ‘mind’ (rnanas), the contact of 
which with soul is the condition of all perception includ- 
ing perception of one’s own states, is a sense-organ. 
Ihit, "the opj)onent objects, it is not included in the enu- 
meration of the sense-organs (indriya) given in Nydya 
Sfitra 1. i. 12, viz., smell, taste, sight, touch, and 
lieifiing. — The answer is that that enumeration is an 
eiiumet’ation of tliose organs only which (i) are composed 
of tiie material elements— hhau/l/ivini indriydni, (ii) are 
('ach confined to a special class of objects — niyatavisa- 
Ijdni, (jii) aie organs of perception only so far as they are 
themselves endowed with the qualities which tliey appre- 
liend' . MituP, on the other hand, is not composed of any 
_siibstan,pe-stufl', has all things for its objects, and does not 
o|)erate as an organ through l)eing endowed with the 


» 

'The princi})]o of.' liko grasping like underlies iliis |)riinijiv(‘ psycho- 
iooy or physiology of tlie sense-organs. The hearing-organ grasps sound 
lu-itause il; is made, of ' ether and sound is the jieciiliar propi'rty of odher : 
ilte organ of smell is made of earth - st. •list ance, of which odour is the peculiar 
f-foperty : the taste-organ is made of water, of which sapidity is the proprium : 
I lie visual-organ, of light-substance, tejas : the tactile-organ, of air, to whiirh 
ilu' quality of touch is projier. Earth, water, fire, aii’,* ether are the' five 
I'o’ttmal substances ipafica-bhfitmii). See NS 1. i. 12 — Jl. To these five 
^■'huta's or ‘ stults ’ four other ‘ substances ’ are added — space, time, the 
^'Hil, and the mind or inner organ~^o make np the Nine Substances which the 
yfii,se,sikas recognised, as mentioned in VS 1. i. 8. 

^n short, it marks the point at which the ‘ like grasps like ' 
f vory of perception goes bankrupt. Mind which grasps conscious states is 
p iclf noS endowed with consciousness. See TBh. p. 89 1. 18. 

8 
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qualities which it apprehends. And though not enu- 
nierated among the sense-organs in 1. i. 12, it is sepa- 
rately mentioned in I. i. 16, where it fe argued that it 
must exist since otherwise simultaneous cognitions would 
be possible*, as in fact they are not possible. And that 
it is a sense-organ is to be learned from another philoso- 
phical system^, — according to the accepted methodolo- 
gical principle'', that ‘a view of others which is not re- 
jected is accepted*. 

The other difficulty raised by Vatsyayana is tliat the 
definition only mentions the conjunction of organ with 
object, and fails to mention the conjunction of soul with 
internal organ and of internal organ with external s^ense- 
organ which are essential factors in the ‘contact’ from 
w'hich perception arises. — The answer given is that this 

^VS III. ii. 1 argues tlial manas exists on the rather different 
ground that when there is contact of object, organ, and soul, knowledge 
sometimes arises hut sometimes does not, ---which implies a fourth factor. In 
both arguments manas stands for ‘ attention 

The argument from non-simiiManeity of cognitions and volitions is used 
in VS III. ii. to prove that there is only one ‘ n.ind ’ in tiach body : and 
similarly in NS III ii. /)9. VS VTI. i. 23 teaches that nianas is atomic, — 
not all-pervading like the soul : similarly NS III. ii. 32. 

“I^he V ai)ie-pka Sfitra. See preceding note for tiu' similarity of 
the two systems in their doctrine of nuinas. Ihit 1 find no explicit statement 
in VS, any more than in NS, that manas i.s a sense-organ. The motive for 
calling manas a sens(3-organ no doubt is that both systems (dass ps>'^.liical pro 
cesses and states among the ‘ qualities ’ ; and a sens('-organ is required foi 
the pc.rception of these ‘qualities’. Vatsyayana and Trasastaj)ada both call 
manas a sense-organ. Hut see below pages 3b4-5. 

^tavtraijnkti. See Vidj/abhusana HIL p. 21. 

*param.'j ta m apratisiddha ni annmalam. ‘ a up main ' is the name given 
to one of tVie ianfrannkti's both in Kautilya’s and in Siu^ruta’s lists : and it 
is defined by them in exactly the words here used by Vatsyayana. 

Dinnaga in bis Prarndnasamurra^tfa ridiculed Vatsyayana’s use of tlu 
principle in this pass«age, justly remarking that if acceptance of doctrines 
follow's from not n^jecting them the other sense-organs need not have been 
mentioned in the N nuya Sutra (seeing that the Vai-^esika Sutra merition>^ 
them) ; — aniscdhdd updftam ced, anyendriiiarutam vrUid (quoted in NyT. 
p. 97 1, 1. 28. In the line cited on Hie same page 1. I — a line which forint 
the first lialf of the same couplet, as apj^*ars from HTL p, 280 footnote— 
Diimaga. seems to point out that the admission of nianas to the status of organ 
of perception is in fact implied in classing psy(?liic.al states such as pleasuji 
and pain among the iShjecis of cognition : — na sukhddi prameifam vd^ watu 
Tdstlndrhidntaram. .His point against the sfitm api>arently is that it ouglu 
to have classed manas as an organ hut failed to do so. “Either psychical 
states are not objects, or else mind is an additional organ”). 
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sutra is not a forma] statement of tlie full conditions of 
perception (etavat pratyakse karanam iti), but only , of 
lire special cmiditionfi {vinstakdranamcanani} • the con- 
junction of soul with internal organ is a condition common 
io perception and other forms of knowledge sucli as in- 
icrence : as for tlie conjunction of tlie internal organ Muth 
the external organs, which is peculiar to perception, — 
bhidyamanasya pratyakmjnanasya ndyam hhidyata iti 
samdnatvdn nokta iti — that is, “ it is not mentioned 
b('cause it is not different in the different varieties of per- 
ceptual (cognition, but is alike in them all” : which pre- 
sumably means tjrat it may be taken as implied in the 
iiK'ntion of contact of sense and object. The explanation 
is howev(;r so clearly inadeqtiate that efforts have been 
nmde by the coinnientators to get some .otlier meaning 
out of the sentence'. The truth seems to be that the 
sFitra had not yet systematised’ its doctrine of samnikarsa 
to tlie extent of explicitly recognising (what is implied in 
its position) tliat vianas must form one of four factors 
in the* ‘contact’'. Nor was tlie position one which it 
uas easy to make exfiliidt without raising serious difficul- 
ties. P’or rnanas then tends to combine two quite different 
.functions : (i) as the organ of attention wfiich prevents 
,tlie knower from having more than one cognition at one 
time; (ii) ifs tlie organ tlirougfi whicli the knower appre- 
hends one fiarticular class of objwts, viz., his own 
psychical states. 

Vartika ad loc. (janoarKt,tha Jha. follows ooo of 1)iesc altt^r- 
luilivo (‘Xplaiiafioiis in his translation. 

-ft is notovtorlliy that VS III. i. 18 ofnils manas in its enrnneration 
of the factors of the ‘ contact ’ from which external pcPT'ception arises, just 
;is JV8 I. i. 4 does. It is incredible that the omission sliould he, so to 
ay, accidental in Iroth cases. T think therefore that the explicit rrotion of a 
' lilnstaifa of factors comes after Jlie .s*//fro.-period ; thoufjh already present in 
^'alsyTiyana and lVM.%siapfi.da.. Vidyahhnsana says that llihna^a in quoting 
i'.S' III. i. 18 inserts rnanas into the formula (Hlf^ p. '279 n.). Did he 
'isert ^t as representing the doctrine of the Vaisesika school of his day? 

tIMie occurrence of rnanas in VS, V. ii. .18 proves nothing, sinc(' that 
ufra is»deriuing the apfrrehension of pleasure and pain, in which manas is 
un'-ernel in its special ‘ inner-sense ’ function). 
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And yet it is difficult to diiferentiate the two func 
tions : and if we insert mams as a fourth factor into 
the formula of VS III. i. 18 atmendriyarthasamnikarsad 
yan nispadyate (which appears to be the formula for the 
contact which conditions external perception, i.e. idem- 
tical with I.i. 4), it will become the sarnt? as the for- 
mula of VS. V.ii.15 atmendriyamanorthasamnikarsdi 
sukhaduhlihe (which is the formula for th^ contact which 
conditions ‘inner-sense’ awareness of psychical states). — 
There was therefore a motive for omitting or slurring over 
the factor of manas in ‘external perception’. But when, 
in opposition to the view that ideas are self-conscious 
(samvedyaY , the Nydya-VaUesika scliool elaborated 
its doctrine of the perceptibility by the internal organ 
(munasapratyaksatn) of cognitions and when at the sg.n,’e 
time the internal organ (i.e. attention) was insisted on as 
a factor in eMernal perception, an incompatibility bet- 
ween the two functions attributed to manas (as a^ factor 
of attention in external perception, an/i as tin* “ organ 
of internal perception) becomes obvious. 1’lie Naiyayilci 
held tliat tlie cognition ‘this is a jar’ (ryamsdya) is 
different from, and can exist in indeperuUmce of, the re- 
flective consciousness ‘T liave knowledge of tl.iis jar’ 
(armvyarasdya). The latter was called in tlie later school 
mdnasapratyaksa, perception by the internal organ: the’ 

'For 'iho Niiaifd-Vaisvifiha polornio af^al'nsl tlris viow stio NA 
pp. 90 — 92 (translated by li'addefTon pp.^- 408 — See also NK })p. 90 97 
(Fadd<‘goii, pp. 400 — 109) for eritieisrn of the Mvmnthsalia view tliat thought i:: 
inferred from the ‘ known -ness ’ (jndtata) of ihijigs. 

For life difl'ereiK;e hatv\eeii the Hauddha view of eognition as .sarhrt'dni' 
and tile Mrmdmsakh view of it as svairrnkdm, see dha PSPM pp. 20— 28 
The Banddfia meant by sathvedija that the cognition can be its own ahje<l 
(karma), Prahhakara replies that we are aware of onr cognitions as snbjociivi* 
processes but not as olijects — samviltaijaiPa hi samvit saht^vedyd , no sani- 
tedyatayd (quoted PSPM p, 20). Therefore, if we are to call cognitions 
ffomvedffa w^e must bq careful not to understand samvedya in the sense of 
prameya, i.e., object of cognition. For cognition is never the object oPdireci 
apprehension. It is liowever the object (pranieya) of inference : we^ can infer ^ 
that cognition ea-ists — but that does not mean, that it is ever an/ object o/ 
direct apprehension. * 
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;.)rmer is hahyendriyapratyakm, perception by external 
r,rgans.* 

SKCTION 8. TWO MOMENTS IN PERCEPTION AND VARIOUS 
MODES OE ‘CONTACT’. PRASASTAPADA’S DOCTRINE 

Up to this point in the exposition it lias not been 
necessary to go beyond tlie doctrine of the Nydya Sutra as 
expounded by Vatsyayana. The coniinentaries of 
Ilddyotakara and Yacaspati Mif^ra have been ignored, for 
the reason that tliey presuppose a development in the 
doctrine of [lerception of whicli tliere st'enis to be no trace 
in the Nydyabhfisya. This development in cLoctrine 
<‘onsists in a twofold progress in analysis : lirst, of the 
object (artha), whieli was seen to present a complexity 
h?iwlly suspected at first; and secondly of the contact 
{mrhmkarm), wliich will have to take on colours corres- 
ponding to various aspects of’ tlK> object, if it is to be 
maintained that the object is cijtially an object of per- 
ception in all aspects. It may well be that tlu' categories 
of ihe*Vai'<esika system supplied the necessary instru- 
ment of analysis^ : and it is in a VaUesiha work, the 

* AlUiou^^li ValKvayana finds himself compelled in ibis passage lo 
*!idiMir tital nifitias is the 'nulriija in .self-c-onsciotjsru'.ss In* never di'veloped ex- 
plicitly the doi’trine of mdnasa-pratiiak.sa, and regularly uses tin* [ihraseology 
of samvedya and sanvvif. Hut his adnussion here, emphasised by Dihriaga, 
became the sourci* of the doctrine of ‘inner sensti’. 

^Dinnaga, as often, hits the* inarh in his criticism. He says that 
lhe Naiyayika borrows his definition , of perception from the Vaisfsikn, but 
fnilB to coniii'ct. perception with ‘ gemerality, fiarticularity , suhsiauce, quality, 
and action, on which the Vniscsiktrs intercourse (i.e. ffumnikarsa, * contact ') 
IS dependent ( Vidyahhusana, HIL p. 279). The. order in which the five 
are staled is strongly suggestive of tlie mention of th(?se* five as ‘ viye.'fana.s 
cr qtmlifications of tlie {lercept by Prasastapada. The view commonly accepted 
IS tliat Prafiiastaprida owes what is distinctive in his logical doctrine to 
I h'nnaga. But there is evidence* that the contrary is the ease, and that 
Biiinaga found alrtiady developed in the Vaisesika school (whether by iTat^as- 
lapada or by some predecessor of Prasastapada) some a/ l(*ast of tlx* doctrines 
H bicdi *lh*a}5astapada is supposed to liave borrow^ed from him. If for instance 
'lis reference here is to the five ‘ vif^esana's ’ of Prasaslapada, it follows that 
Buddbii^t logic owes its five ‘ kalpand\s (which arc eipiivalent to the 
'' i^esana's) to the Vaif^esika school. A further piece of evidence pointing in 
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Bhdsya of Pras^astapada, that tfie earliest statement is to 
be found of the tuT) doctrines wJiiclj subsequently b('- 
caine fundamental in the Naiydyika theory of perception. 
The section on perception in Prafiastapada’s Blumia 
forms in fact the basic text for this phase of the doctrine 
of perception*. 


the same direction is to be found in HIL, where Dihuiiga is 

stated to quote an explanation of the Vaises ika Sutra on perception, 
the explanation corresponding closely with Praf^astapaala’s words. Again. 
Dihnaga’s attack on the doctrine of the universal isamanifa) cited in 
the SDS fChapter on Baiiddhas — p. ‘31 of Ccnvell and (iMigh's trans.) is 
directed against teaching identical with that found in Vraj^astapada (these 
lines are assigned to DirYnSga by Vidyahhilsana, op iiie authority of the 
Jaina logician Dharmabhusana : hut Vidyabhusana does not idevutify tluun, 
HIL pp. 273 — 4, note 7. The SDS quotes tlirce (-ouplels, and cites Pra- 
f^astapada in the context). 

^The doctrine of savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka (really traceal)lc ,^(0 
rniAa8tat)ada) is attributed by Yacaspati Misra to 'hrilocana (NVT p! 87. 
last two lines asnidbhih T rilocanag urunnMarrid ry d img ama norrnubkh a i Ij ) . 

Trilocana is twice referroil to in the Tdrkikaraksu (p]x 331, accordiuo 

to tlu; TR editor’s list of authors cited), (lopinath KaviT'aj in his introduc- 
tion to Jha’s translation of the Y//d//flr (p. 15) says : “ Udayana infonns us 
that in the work of restoration of lId<lyotakara's ttixt Vru-as)>a.li was indebted 
to (his teacher or vidyaguru as Vardhanijlna saysj Trilocana”. See 
(Bibl. Tnd.) p. 9 — What Udayana says here is that YTicaspali iMaims tn 
have infused fresh life into the antiquated doctrines of TJddyotakara by means 
of the elixir of instruction got from the teacher Trilocana {Trilocanaguroh 
sakditdd upadesarasdyanain dsdditam atnusam punar navthhdiulya dlyafc. - 
Arnusdm refers to the atijarairndw Vddyofakaragavltidiri <^f Yacaspali’s intro- 
ductory stanza to NVT, on which Udayana is here commenting). It is quite * 
clear that, whoever this Trilocana may have been, both Udayapa and Yiicas- 
pati rbgard him as having cli'eclcd something of a revolution ki the ti'achin*- ’ 
of the school. It seems to me that he really^ stands for the introdnetion of 
Prasastapada’s teaching intoMhe Nydya. 

Yidyatliiisana HIL p. 184 notes that Trilocana is criticised by Katna 
kirti {Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts pp. Pi and 58), and that a poem Pdrilm 
vijaya is attributed to one Trilocana by ^Rajasekhara in Snktimuktdvafi, HIL 
p. 869 footnote states that the commonlary on tlie N ydyasdra attributes t(- 
Trilocana an eightfold division of Fallacies of the Fxaniple. (ITasaslapadii 
gives a twelvefold division PHb. p. *247 — v. infra, f). 221). It miglit bi 
conjectured from th^ order of the aul lio?*s criticised in llic A pohasiddhi llui: 
Trilocana’s date falls between that of Kumarila and that of the Nudyabhudana • 
See Haraprasiid Sastri’s introduction to Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, pp. i~- 
iii. In the other tract hv RalnakTrti — ih& Ksanabhaiigasidifhi — t he order oi 
authors criticised is Sankara, Trilocana, Nydyabh usana , Yattaspati : (sci 
pp. 58 and 70 for OFilocana). Trilocana’s date may be about 800. Tli< 
doctrine of nirviknJ paka and savikalpaka is already found fully developed, and 
tile terms already used (.see SL VdrL, pratyaksasutra , lines 86 and 89), in the « 
Sloknvdrtika of Kumarila, whose <late is perhaps 700 — 750. So that Tvilocaua 
cannot he the originator either of the docfriiio or of tiie phraseology. 
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Translation of PraJastapnda’ s accounP of 'percep- 
tion. ’ 


“ Perception is called pratyuksa because it arises in 
relation to^ this or that sense (aksavi aksam prati). 
These ‘ aksas ’ or sense-organs are six, namely : smell; 
taste, sight, toucli, hearing, and the internal organ 
(nianas). v , . 

{t) Perception of Substances 

“Now perception arises in respect of substance and 
the 'other categories. fsul)stance being of two kinds, 
tliere is perception of substances wliicli have non-atoinic 
magnitude, provided that they possess parts, and show 
rrfknifest colour^ such perce])tion arising from a 
contact involving four factors^ — provided that there 


That both Ktiitjarila and Vacaspali were awart' that thi^ doctrine 

of nirvilfalpakajuana de’iives from rrai^astapada (or from a doctrine similar to 
his) is fjerhaps indicated by the fact that they both I Vas^astapada’s term 
alocana in connection with nirvikalpakajvana. See SI, Vdrt,, prati/ak.’iaiiutra^ 
1. 71 {vij^esatie tu bodhavife paddiocanamdirakam), and NVT p. 83 1. 13 
{dlocanajndndvarodhdrthendijyap^^^ the word avijapmMya [in 

NS T. 1. 4] has the force of including intuitive apprehension). 

pp. 186—188. The passage presents serious diiliculties. 
Faddegon gives an analysis of the passage (at p. 291), but docs not translate 
it ; he trans,yites the pol(;inical parts of SrTdbara’s commeid at f). 142. See 
also Gaiiganatha Jlia’s translation in the Pandii, 

^The textual reading is : mahatij ai*ek(idrai){favatt/vodbhutarup^ 
kd/iaratujftai/asamni^^^ This gives no sense, and must be* corrupt. But 

there is no doubt as to the meaniiig. (i) Atoiific substances (manas^ and the 
atoms of eartli, air, fire, and water) are imperceptible. Earth-composites, fire- 
composites, and water-composites a?e perceptible, (ii) Substances whi<di, al- 
though of more than atomic size, are not composites are imperceptible (space, 
time, ether, and the soul), (iii) A substance whicli satisfies these two con- 
ditions is air. But this also is imperceptible in virtue oi tlu^ curious third con- 
dition : for it has not ‘ manifest colour ’ : and the Vai-^eiiikas hold that a sub- 
stance does not become perceptible in virtue merely of the perceptibility of 
the quality which forms its peculiar property (in the case of air, touch) — unless 
at tiie same time it possesses iidbhutarfipa ‘ manifest form or colour 

^ ’The four factors are object, external organ, viind, and soul (‘ mind ' 
is a misleading rendering of manas, in spite of etymological identity. But the 
alternative rendering ‘ internal organ ’ suggests the function of manas as 
organ tof inner sense. In the present context manas has Its other meaiiiiig = 
the organ of attention). 
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is also present the totality of conditions constituted by 
‘ merit ’ and so fortli\ 

Two moments in Perception — (i) intuition of 
svarupa, (ii) perception of mhjects as possessing qualifi- 
cations. 

“Perception is (at first) bare intuition of unrelated 
things^. (But) from a contact of mind and soul whicli 


It is difficult to dclorinine tlie application of the fourfold contact spoken 
of in this senUvnee. It seems to he stated as a general condition ajiplying to 
all cases of perception, — and yet Prasastapada goes oiy to say that in some 
classes of perception only two or three factors are involved in the contact. 
The probable explanation is that the . set of four factors, object, organ, 
soul, and ‘mind ’ represents the norm to which the contact ordinarily con- 
forms : there must be a knower, a thing, an organ of sense, and attentive 
consciousness. Hut in certain cases th(u*e is a departui‘(? from this noiiii’J 
for (i) in internal perception of the soul’s own states there can be no contact 
between knower and thing, because the thing is tlie knower himself ; and 
the ‘ organ of seruse ’ is simply atlentive consciousness to one’s own states, 
so tliiit there is no question of contact between yrianaN and indriifn here : and 
(ii) in the percejdion of sound tlurre (tan be no contact between organ and thing 
in W'hich the sound perceived resides, because the sound rc'sidcs in the organ 
itself. t' 

*}>rTdhara explains by dharmadharniadiklcalddi ‘ merit, demerit, 

Rpa<ie, time, etc.’. Merit and dem(‘.rit, as adrHa, constitute a man’s ‘ fate ’, 
and are the universal (ondition of experience as such. 

^This is the crucial passage. 1 adopt the variant tivarupdl(}C(mn- 
mdtram pratyaksarn in place of the single word stHirupalocanatndtram "(witljout 
praltjaksam) of the text. The text puts a fullstop after KiHirupdlocfinamoiram^ 
and no 'Stop before it, connecting it with the preexuling sentence. < 

Wluu’e docs this doctrine of hare intuition come from? What are its 
objecTr.>? What pn^cisely is ttVe meaning of svarupa '? — Prasastapada himself 
gives us a clile later on in the section (p. 187 11. 13 — 17) wdiere he says 
sdmanyavisesc.pl svarupalocanamdtraau praiyaksam pranidnarYi, pranicyd 
dravyddayah pad art hah. 1^1118 gives an answer to the question — what are 
the objects of the ‘ intuition ’? (In the light of this passage, I am inclined 
to suggest that the words sdmdnyavi.sesepi have fallen out in the present 
sentence after the word svarupdlocauamdlram, the omission being due to tlie 
similar plirase immediately following, viz., srimdnyavi.^e.wdravya — etc. This 
would explain the variant reading which adds pratyak.'iam : for the sentence" is 
reduced, by tlie omission, to the single word — svarupdlocanamdirarn ; so that 
it: became necessary eitlier to attach this IxV the prec'ediug siffitence or else 
to fill up the structure with some addition. NK p. 181) 1. 19 IT. supports this 
emendation). ^ 

As to the meaning of svarupa : the term implies nothing about the 
character of the objecds intuited, but merely means that the object, what- 
ever it be, is intuited ‘ in itself j.e. not as related in any w^ay to anything 
else. Svarupnlocana correspomis to the ‘ simple apprehension ’ of our sidiools 
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bears on the five qualifications {rUesana), namely, genus, 
species, substance, quality, and movement, there arises 
perception in the I'orms^ — 

The Five Predicables 


(1) ’this substance exists 

(2) this substance is carth-snhstance 

(3) the cow has horns 

(4) the cow is tvhite 

(5) the cow goes. 


. A. - *_ — 

logic as opi)Osed to the vi.4eumapekjia, relation to qualifications, which con- 
.siitutcs the ‘ judgment 

* '• As to tlie source ol' this doctrine of tht^ svarujuVocayiamatra, bare 
in I nil ion of t^sseiices, it is possible that the view of perception as contact with 
a bare ‘ that ’ isvalaksana) was alread;'; current : the consequence being that 
all qualifH'atioiis ivlsesana) of the ‘ that ’ are no longer given in perception, 
hut mere figments of imagination {kalpana)* 

rrasiastapada rnav; be replying to such a view in his doctrine that 
fau'cept ipn implies, as one moment in it, an intuition of the as yet unrelated 
characters i^svaiTipa), which can thus be factors in the perceptual judgment 
without iiUMirring the condemnation of being imaginative fictions. The 
vi,s‘(\swn(i's are not mere kalpanaa because their ftiunttpa has been givtm in 
the ‘ filofana ’ moment of perception. 

Tlie view in opposition to wliicli I’rassastapada would tlien l)o putting 
forward (his doctrine is tiuU formulated in Dinuaga’s definition of perception 
as kalpanapfidha. rrasastapada interprets thi^ word avijapadcstj aw * of the 
Nijdiia Srifra—uo\ in the sense in whieh Vatsyayana interprets it — hut as 
meaning that perce})tion gives, prior to naming Hr //« pad c.sVi) and other relating 
aclivilii^s, the characters *\vhich are then named and referret> to a subject 
as predicates. The ojijiosition (liaa^ddha) view is ihai avuapadesija meant tliat 
perception is contact, not with svarupa's capable of becoming vise.sana's 
but with a svalaksana wiiich was Hncapahlc of becoming a predicahle : all 
tlie predicables being in fact fictiems, 

d’his might seem to support the view that |h'asastapada. followed 
DyVnaga, and that his visesana's are siinply Dihiiaga’s kaipand's recast 
fi’om a dilTerenl angle of vision. .]»\)r it seems probable that Pra- 
sastapada’s position implies aijtecedents of which no trace is to be 
found in Vatsyriyana. And we find in Dihnaga antecedents whicii 
make tlie view of Pra^astapada intelligible. But the evidence that Dihnaga 
was acquainted with views like Prasastapada’s (refer.'ed to in the note above, 
)). 105) seems to me strong, 

, 'The five ^{alpand's' as stated l^y Vacaspati Mis^ra are not quite 
the same. See NVT p. 102 1, 2 where they are given as name, class, quality. 
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(ii) Perception of Qualities, . (a) Special qualities 
other than sound, (4 factors). 

“Perception of colour, taste, smell, and touch has as 
its cause an organ specially appropriated to the particular 
quality perceived (niijatendriyariimnttam), and arises from 
a contact of the organ with tlie thing in which the quality 
resides {srah'ayasamnikarsdty , as the Vesult of the 
inherence of the quality in many parts {anehadravynsa- 
mavaydty^ , and of the distinctive character belonging 
to the quality concerned (srayatavisesdt)^ . 


Act, Bubstanc®. -e.g. It is pittha : it is a cow : it is white : lie is a cook : he 
has a stick. — Vidyabhfisana (HIL p. 129 last line of footnotes) says that “th^ 
idea of germs (jdfi), quality iquna)^ action (kriyd), and nnTne (mlnia) ‘iVas 
derived from the Mahahha-fna of Patafijali Tt seems likely that (he notion 
was originally derived from the granm(ariairs classification of words. Dihna- 
ga’s argument appears to have been that words can never express the unique 
character wliich btdongs to perception — the obj(X‘t of wliich is firalaksana, stii 
generis ; whereas words by their very nature as conventions for communication 
can only deal with common characters (.sdrnanyolaksaria). To say thal^ pi'rcep- 
tion is apprehension atripjx'd of words {avyafHide.Uja) is to say that it is appre- 
hension stripped of all the (illusory) common characters which the different 
kinds of words impose upon it : that is, it amounts to saying (liat perci'plion is 
apprehension kalpandpodJia. Ponuiption is of the thing in its uniqueness 
{svarupatah ), — and the siuirupa, the thing in its uniqueness, is necessarily 
avyapade,<ya, iiu'xprcssihle. That means that nothing can truly be fired ica ted 
of it. ,A11 predicablos are fictions imjiosed upon realilv. IViev are not 
genuine qualifications {vii^esana} of the real. See IIIL p. 277 for an account 
of Dihnaga’s attitude. u 

I 

*The samifukfa.'ianiavdya of lafey terminology. Tlu' nul thing is 
related by conjunction (.saw yoga) to the visual organ, and tlie quality — red —is 
in the thing by relation of inherence (samavdya). Therefore the relation of 
red to the visual organ is inherence -in-the-conjunct. 

‘NK p. 191 I. 4' aneke'S'V avayavesn samavetadi draryum anekadnivnipo 
tatra samavdydt. The quality of a single atom would not he perceptihle. 

^Ihid, svagaio viseso rape rTipatiuim., rase ra''’(itvam, etc,, — iasnult. 1 
have followed this. But it would give better sense to interpret “as a result 
of the sfiecial property with which the organ is endow^ed — Tt wmultl ho 
awkward to refer sva- in svagata to the organ when sva- in svdsraya 
refers to the quality perceived : hut svagata may he taken as a unit-\}drd = 
■proprius : — so that this difficulty will not arise. 
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(b) Sound 
(3 factors) 

“Tlie perception of sound arises from a contact which 
involves only three factors {trayasamnikarsdty , for 
sound resides in the organ of hearing itself and is appre- 
hended through the organ alone (tenaiva)^. 

(c) Atti'ihutcs perceptible by sight and touch 
(4 factors) 

“Number, extension, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction, nearness and farness, viscidity, fluidity, im- 
pulse (vega), and movement'’ are grasped by sight and 
touch, as the result of inherence in perceptible substances. 

(d) Psychical slates 
(‘2 factors) 

“Cognitions, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, 
and iv'olition, are a})prehended as tlie result of a conjunc- 


‘The tliree factoiK are bouI, maniiH, ajul oi'gan of hearing. The 
artJia, or thing (other than the sense-organ) in which the quality perceived 
resides, disappears, hecaiise there is no contact [samifoga) between the 
portion of etlier enclosed in the ear-channel (which constitiiteH tluj organ of 
iiearing) and that portion of ether wliicli is in iininediate contact with the 
rt^flonant bo/iy : so that this cannot be a case of sathyuktasamavdijq^, ‘ inher- 
eiice-iiL-the-conjunct It is therefore deseribeil, in the later phraseology of 
tlie doctrine of Six Contacts, under the rubri<*, of snniavdya simple inherence 
of the quality perceived jn the perceiving organ. We do jiot l^ear the original 
sound {ddyaiiabda) at all. Sound propagattvs itself in the ether as a succes- 
sion of sounds, wbi('h may be im'agincd as resembling either wave-undulation 
{vtcifaranga) or Kadamba-buds {ktdanihfrmuhiila) : the initial sound is pro- 
duced by conjunction or disjunction of bodies (vihkdga-, sajhyogajasabda), 
while the intervening sounds and tlie final sound (madhyama and nntya- 
sabda) are produced by the immediately preceding^ sound (sabdajasahda). 
'Jl’he final sound is that inherent in tlie portion of ether whi(*h forms the 
organ of hearing : and it is this that we hear. (See Tarhabhdsa pp. ld() — 138, 
with p. 31). ^ In this sense th^\ there is no ‘ object ’ or artha : and so Pra- 
sastapada says there are only three, instead of four, factors in the samni- 
karsa. 

• ‘'Without the aid of a (conjunct) object. See ^ast note, 

‘‘I’hese are what we should call — in Ijocke’s terminology — primary 
qualjties. But they are not all ‘qualities' (gima) on the Indian view : for 
the last one, movement, belongs to the categoJW so-named {kar 7 na). 
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tion (samyoga) of two factors’ internal organ and 
soul. 

(Hi) Perception of Univermls > 

“The universals ‘being’, ‘substancchood’, ‘quality- 
ness ’ , ‘ the character of being motion ’ and ‘Mother uui- 
versals, which reside by inherence in perceptible subs-’ 
trates, are apprehended by the organs which„apprehended 
the substrates (iipalahhyddhdrasamavetdndni dhayagra- 
hakair indriyair (jrahanamy\ 


^Tlio later rubric for this form of contact is saniffuktasaniavana, 
inhereiU'c in the conjoined (the psychical ‘ qualities ’ b^^ing inherent iq the 
soul, and the soul being in conjunction Avith the internal organ). So that 
the rubric for inner se.nse perception is identical with the rubric for the 
•external sense perception of qualities (other than sound) and of movement. 
This is obviously objectionable : and lb*aj^astapada’s classification by the 
number of factors involved in the ‘ contact ’ has at least this advantage ovt^r 
the later classilication, that it makes inner-sense pena^ption very different 
from any form of external percejdion. „ 

But of course neither view is clear. In tlie first place the f unci ion 
played by mind is ambiguous, both functions — that of organ of sense, Jiiid 
that of organ of atttuition— being confused or identifitul. In the second |)tace 
there is a confusion as to the part played by soil iVi the ‘contact’. Is it 
‘ conjoined ’ as .subject of the knowledge, or as .suhst rat jim of liie qdalities 

which form the object of the knowdedge? or both at once? rraf^astapada’s 

-assertion that there are only two factors in this samnikar.sa implies a double 
identification (1) of niiinas with indrii/a, and (ii) of dhna and artlia. That is 
ft;) the soul, as knower, comes in contact wdth ib) the mind as organ of atten- 
tion : and (t;) the mind as organ of sense comes in contact witli ft/) tlie soul 
(as the substrate in which are inhertmt the psychical qualities which form the 
tliimj krKHru). But (h) -- (<') 'I'J'd ft/'— _(t/). '^rhereft)r(i only two ‘ fc’actors ’ are 
involved ’ ! This marks the bankruptcy of the contact-theory wdicn applied to 
self-awareness. ♦ 

^Two rubrics are given for tlie perception’ of universals in tiu; 
Tarkahha.sd, viz., {a) .sami/uktasainni^rtasaniuvuifa ‘ inhert'nce in what inheres 
in the conjoined ’. The pot is coji joined \yith the eye : colour inheres in the 

pot : and the universal ‘ colour ’ inheres in the quality colour. Itut a, different 

rubric is needed to cover the ])erception of the universal ‘ sound ’ f.s^t/bdt/f 
(b) .samavetasamavaya : for the universal * sound ’ iiilieres in the quality 
sound, which again inheres in the orga7) of hearing, fc) There is yet a third 
case, that of perceiving the subslanceness of substance : l)iit tliis (;omes mider 
the, rubric samijiiktasamavdifa (tlie rubric applicable to the })crceptio}i of 
quality and movement) : for subslanceness i),.hcres in a substance, and a 
substance is (when perceived) in conjnnctioyi with the organ of sense. (Tlie 
Tarkabhdsd does not mention this case). 

This account of the perception of the universal as a distinct form of 
perception, together with the notion of a universal as something which 
inheres ’ in siil)stance, quality, and action or movement, implies an illtra- 
•realistic mode of thought. 
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Such is perception in the case of ourselves and beings 
like us\” 

'Hqte on the Perception of Movement 

Sridhara polcmises against an opponent who admits 
the realit}^ of movement but denies its perceptibility, 
holding that it is inferred from disjunctions and conjunc- 
tions. Sridhara retorts that, if this were the case, we 
ought to infer (Avhen we see a monkey jumping about in 
a tree) tliat the tret^ is moving as well as the monkey, 
since tire conjunctions and disjunctions inhere as much in 
the tree as in the monkey. Tlie opponent answers that 
tliehnonkey alters its position in space as well as in the 
tree; and movement on the part of the tree will not explain 
^the former set of disjunctions and conjunctions, 
^ridhara. retorts that we may suppose tlie monkey to 
mo\e in order to explain Ids. change of position in space : 
but this does not |)revent us sup[)osing tlie tree to move in 
order to explain tlu^ monkey’s change of position rela- 
tively to the tree. And the o|)ponont must make tlie 
latter sii])position, if he is in earnest with his principle of 
inference, whicli is that the cause (movement) resides in 
tliat in Avliich tlie effect (conjunction and disjunction) 
resides ( iiadadh i ha ra na m hdrya rn , tadadhiharanam hdra- 
narn). Tlu' opponent ansAAX'rs that tlie suyiposition of 
movement on the part of tlie moi,ikey explains both sets 
of positional changes at once (hotli relatively to space, 
and relatively to the tree), and that therefore tliere is no 
iKX'd to sujipose movem'ent on the part of the tree. 
Srldhara retorts tliat a man may lie free to act or not to 
act, as suits his convenience : but the mind is unlike the 
man in this respect— it is not free to apply or not to apply 
its own principles of i’afereiiee at aaoII (na cednni purusa 

iva cefanam yatpraijoiandnurodhdd pravartate). When 

1 _ 1 

^Thist closes Pra^aslapada’s a<*comi( of the varieties of nornia} 
perception, which thus omits the sixth mode of contact recognised by Uddyota' 
kara and all .subsequent schobhnen — namely, vi.4esanavif^estjabhdva. 
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certain conditions are present the conclusion follows, — 
when the inferential mark (middle term) is found to be 
related to a thing, it must establish that thing. The 
conclusion cannot be over-ridden by the fact that the 
result might be otherwise explained, as is the case 
with a Presumption or Implication (arthapaitiy . The 
•opponent then shifts his position, saying that it is only 
changes of position in space (not relatively this or that 
object) which proves movement {kriydnnmitihetti). 
Sridliara replies that conjunctions and disjunctions with 
imperceptible points in spac;e are imperceptible : and if 
the opponent corrects himself furtlier by .suggesting that 
movement is inferred from the series of contacts with 
points on the surface of the terrestrial globe (hhucjolaka) , 
then lie will find it difficult to explain our appreliension qf, 
the movement of a bird hying in mid-air. Perhaps lie 
will suggest that the middle 'term liere is the continuous 
series of conjunctions of the bird with the multitude of 
rays^ spread out through space : but then he will not 
be able to account for the tactual perci^ption of unseen 
and involuntary movements of tlie limbs or parts of the 
body in the dark ; nor for the perception of movement in 
an instantaneous flash of lightning on a night wiieii every- 
thing is obscured in great clouds. 

(The passage is at NK f). 11)4 1. 13— p. P)5 1. G, 
and is translated by Faddegon p. 4.50, w ho how’cver jiar- 
tially misuhderstands the argument. —^Psychology now- 
adays admits that the appearance of motion is a speci- 

‘This is an vinanswtvrahh* artiumentum ad liominem. The opponent 
says that the monkey’s movement is known i>v afiinnana — wliich means 
demonstrative proof. Bid tlie very premi,ses which are supposed to ‘ demon- 
strate ’ that tlio monkey moves, wonld also ‘ demonstrate ’ that the tree 
moves : and the opponent is not free to refuse to draw a conclusion wliich is 
demonstrated ’ l)y his premises. For the cdiclusion of a denionstration is 
not like a hypothesis, the force of which depends on its being the only 
supposition available. 

“viiia(hit(itdlnk(rnirUharibhd(jasamiiotiapravdha. Faddegon remfers 
the serie.s of conjunctions and disjunctions with tlie multitude of light-beams 
expanded in physical sjiace The diffieiilty suggests itself that the ‘ dight 
beams ’ are not perceiitible ordinarily. 
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fie form of sense-experience; nor fiave the attempts to 
explain it in terms of muscular and articular sensations 
and^local signs met much success. It is. however a form 
of perception which is particularly prone to illusion : nor 
woidd it be easy to determine the conditions under which 
it could cli'um to be a prainana, as the instrument of a 
cognition wliich is avyahhimri. Probably the opponent 
had this in view when he asserted that movement is 
known inferciUially. But Srldliara riglitly suggests that 
unaid(‘d inference would point to mere relativity. — His 
argument would have been more interesting had it been 
directed against a relativist : but the opponent maintains 
an impossible pdsition in assertijig at once that movement 
is real, and yet not given in {)erception.) 

The Perception of “ In the case of logins, who 
y*ogins. are different from us, — if they are 

in the .condition called ‘ yukta ’, 
(a) in the ecs- the internal organ, favoured by 
tatic condition. the qualities resulting from yoga, 

gives them unerroneous intuition 
of the essence (atntatkam svaru- 
padarsanam) of their own souls, 
of souls other than their own, of 
‘ether’, of space, of time, of 
atoms, of air, and of the infernal 
organ',- — also of qualities, move- 
. ments, univeVsals, and differences 

Mt will l)t’ st’en lliat this Kiipfrnatural pt'rceplion of tho yuktayogin 
(the ptjrception of the (:iyuktayo(fih is Tncrely siipernornial) fills an incon- 
veniont ^ap in I ho Vaisrsika tiioory of knowleilge. For it provides for the 
perception of tfic (for us) iniperceptihle category ‘ inherente ’ and of the (for 
us) imperceptit)io .six .siiltstanees — etljer, air, .space, li^^te, soul, manas : also 
op what is (for us) imperceptible in the three pen;eptihle substances — Tiauiely, 
the atoms. The Vnlf^esika, it is true, rejects C’redihle Testimony a.s a 
separate Means of Fognition (i>%amava), and so the mere fact tliat the Yogin 
reports liis intuition of these imperceptible inatliu's could not he used to 
establish their reality : and it is consistently maintained that these things are 
established by inference (of tho snrndnyato drspi type). But there is an obvious 
difficulty in inference to the transcendent : and the credible testimony of those 
for Avhorn it is not transcendent, though not a separate mean.s of proof, is at 
least a valuable auxiliary to inferencMi 
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(h) in the with- 
draAvn condition. 


Perception as 
process (pramdna) 
and as resultant 
knowledge (pra- 
miti, phala). 
Pramdna 
Prameya 


inherent in these substances, 
— also of the relation of ‘ inher- 
ence — If again they are in, the 
condition called ‘ tnytilda they 
can have perception of the subthy 
the liidden, and the remote, 
arising from a contact involving 
the four factors, and as the result 
of the yo(/a-generate‘d qualities.” 

“In the case of perception, the 
mstrument is the bare sensuous 
intuition of the unrelated essence 
(svarupdlocanamdtram praiyah- 
mih pramdruirn) of general and 
particular characters (sdmdnypi. 
riHesesuy. The objects are 


The inconveriicuice of makings time and .spaci? iTnfXM'coplildi' is niiii^alod 
however by treating the relations founded in time and space as (pialities 
iguna) of things — conjunction and disjunction, neari\c8s and fatness, being 
enumerated ainong the twenty-four Kelation is nol a c:j\tegoty 

for Indian logic, — except the relations of whole to part, of quality and niovc- 
inent to substance, and of the universal {srirnUmjd) to substances, qualities, and 
movements, which constituic the separate catc'gory of ‘ inherence ’ {samaviuja). 
The relation of substances to each olher, conjunction and disjunciion 
{sarhyoga, vibhaga) — which covers their relation to ‘ time ’ and ' space as 
substances — resolves itself (as has been stated) into a qualily of the related 
.>>' uh stances , ’A (piality which is perceptibh' so far as the sij|>slances «tbemseives 
are perceptible. But the imperce|:)tibility of ‘ itdiorence ’ ^remains a 
difficulty for a system of metaphysical realism which refuses to dissolve llie 
whole into an aggregatt^ of parts, substance into an aggre^gate of (jualiries, 
or the iiniversaf into an aggregate of part i<'ulars. * 

^sanianifari^esa here is diOicnIt. But this nuadi is quite clear, that 
tlic term does not refer to tlie category \)isesa : for tliis is not pej-ceptibTe 
at all. 

We are here concerned, not with what may be called categorised percep- 
tion, but with tlie simple apprehensions or ‘ stuff ’ out of whicli categorised 
perception arises : that is, wdth the objects of uiulifferentiating perception, x- 
nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. And the objects of nirvikalpaka pratyaksa -dh:AiA^- 
tapada’s dloca'na7ndtra"--Arc here said to bo ^sdindnyavi-^esa , ‘ ^generals and 
particulars Srldbara (NK p. 185, 1. 12 ft“.) says that T’rasastapada is liere 
denying the view that wdiat is given in the primary V moment ’ of perception is 
only the general, and is Asserting tliat the particular as well as the gcnoral 
is given in ‘ bare intuition.’ But he goes on to point out that the object is 
as yet actually neither general nor particular — seeing that ‘ general ’ 
implies inclusion of others and ‘ ’^articular ’ implies exclusion from 
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the categories, substance and so 
on*. 

The agent or suhiect of the 
cognition is the soul (atma). 

The resultant cognition is 
knowledge of substances etc. 

In the production of know- 
ledge of ‘ generals and parti- 
culars the instrument is un- 
divided {avihhaktarn V. L. avi- 
yuktamy bare sensuous intui- 
tion® (dlocanamdtram pratya- 
kmm. pramdnam). Of this 
there is nothing else as a further 
instrument {asm.m nanyat pram- 
dndntar(f,m asti), because it has 
not the character of a resultant 
(aphalarupatvdt). 

otliers : VncI thert^ is as yet no question of ‘ others ’ in an intuition of 
unrelated characters. Conif)are Jha’s PSPM p. 158, where the account given 
of rrabhalcara’s view of the object of nirvikal paka jhana appears to correspond 
with Pra^astapada’s view. See below p. IMG a. 3 ad fin. 

^Srldtiara says : ‘ the four categories, sul)stance etc.’, which means 
dravija^ (juna^ karma, and .^dmdnya. 

® Whichever reading t)e adopted, the sense wonltl si*ein to be ‘ uii- 
ditferentiated perception ’ i.c. nirvikalpaka jndna, siinpk' apprehension of 
unrelated character without distinction as qualified and qualineation under tlio 
rubric of the ‘ Ifivc Predicables But see next note, ad fin. ^ 

“SrTdhara explains alocana fjs a noun of in.stiinnent here — dlorynte 
' nenety dlocanam — ‘ that whereby it is intuited ’ {NK. p. 198. 121), and he 
interprets the passage to mean that 'the instrument of the bare mtuition is 
the contact between sense-organ and object ; this contact being ‘ that whereby 
it is intuited ’. He explains avihhaktam as kevalom, i.e., ifidyulna- 
peksam, not having reference to any precedent cogjiition. This mere 
coniact of sense gives rise to undiflerentiated apprehension of general 
and particular (nirvikalpakam samdnyamsesajndnam) as its phala or 
pramiti. But this undifferentiate^ or simple apprehension is nevertheless said 
to be ‘ not a resultant \ in this sense, that it is not a resultant of previous 
apprehension. It is therefore said to have nothing else? — i.e., no other cogni- 
tion~UB the instrument in its production. The else is otlierwiso xvith 
‘differentiated perception ’ (savikalpakajnann) ; for this has as its condition 
not merely the hare sense'contact, but also the simple apprehension (nirvikal- 
pakajhana) of the characters which become the qualifications (viJesaiga) in 


Pramdtr 

• I 

Pramiti 

» 

The instrument 
in the pinductiAn of 
‘ simple apprehen- 
sion ’. 
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Alternative state- 
ment of perception 
as process iprama- 
na) and result (pra- 
miti, phala) 
Prarndna 


Prameya 


Pramdfr 

Pramiti 


Alternatively {at ha vd), tlu' 
instrument in perception may 
be taken to be) the un erro- 
neous ‘undeaignated*’ apprehen- 
sion' in respect of all the cate 
gories'^ which is (tliuS) produced 
from th(' contact of the four 
factors. The objects (will ir 
that case be) substance and the 
other categories. The agent (u- 
subject is the soul. The result- 
ant cognition will be the i^eeog- 
nition of things as either desir- 
able, undesirable, or indiff 
erent\” » ® 


‘ {lilTerenliaiocl pc'tvepl ion For lusisfaji'iana prtisijpposes 'vitiiesayajndna 
prosiiDpoRos Miinrtlc ai>pn‘hoii«ion. 

It scoMis lhal. l^rT(lhara‘s iinerpretatiou of the passage is foreed ; 
espoehally in its ex|.)lanat ion of dlocana as used in llie jireseiil stvnhvnee. .Bill 
tl)(i passage remains iininleiligible. A distinetion art)earH to b(‘. made belAvtavu 
b-f'arupdlocatta and avibhalrhini dlocanatn, wbieh I eannol i:tite.rpr<^r: 

^avitatham tir gn path's ij am h'ldnam. Tliis is a partial paraphrast' ol 
NS I. i. -1. repeating the. term arifapudesifain witlioiil ex]>lanat.i<)n. 

‘‘^sarvi'nu paddrt ft csn (‘atu^sfaijasarhii ika rsdd a v iia tliam at if a pad csiia n, 
yaj jndnam alpadtjatc, tat jtrainaksam pramduain. It seems elear from thi> 
thal; I’rasaslapada did not understand av iiapadesiiain in tht‘ sc'iise wliieh \hleas 
f)ali Mif^ia piit.s iijxin it, i.c. as tb(‘ e<piiv.'ilent of }iirtikalp<tl:aj)'idna nr ( I 
srarapdlocanattidlra. On Ihe eonlrarv be is oqnating it with sapikalpakaiudna 
knowiixige of (pialified oltjects ‘ in al! the categories A This is a resultant o! 
d/oca na mdtra. But it can itself l)e the instrument of a, further result : aiu 
when it is thus instrumental its further r(\sult is' realisation of the praeiiea 
bearings of the ohjeets peiveived. He merely ]’(‘pea1ing what Vrilsyayani 
had said : indeed tlu'. present ])assa.ge may be a refercau-e to Vatsyayana 
Niih p. 10 11. 1 -‘2 — aJ,sasijdksasi/a prattvisayam rrttih protyaksam. I'rfiis it 
sam nikar)o jfulnarii rd. yadn samnikarsas , Ladd jiidnatii praniitih. yadc 
jiidnadi ladd UdtKtpdddiiapeksdhaddhayah “ P('reepti(vn is the f unelicaiing o 
tlui several sense-orgvins in relation to their respective nl)jec(8. The function 
ing may be regarded as consisting eitiier in Die eontact of organ and object 
or in ilie knn\\ ledge. Wbcjt tlie rontaci is takem to be the functioning o 
the o]‘gan, tlu'n tlie krtoudedye is (he roi« iltant cognition. ‘But when tlii' 
knowledtje itself is talam to eonstilTite the functioning, tlien the resiiltan 
eognitjon will be ideas^of llie ohjeet as desiralile, undesirable, or indifferent 

■‘(kympare dha PSPM p. 11 ad fiv. }>. T2, where rrabhakara. is statei 
to draw a jireeiselv similar di.stinetion lietween two W'ays of regarding tlu 
pramoYHi and the phala. OMie distinetion h(?ea.me a (*onrmonplace of Foe late 
schools. Bui its philosophieal significance is by^ no means clear. 
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SECTION 9. ‘ STMl'EE AlT'llEHENSlON ' AND OOMT’LEX 

DEBCEI’TION (N I RVIKA LPAKA AND SAViKALPAKA) 

How can tlic immediaie of Perception be mediated in 
a Perccptua]'*Jucignient ? 

Dinniiga’s characterisation of pcrc(‘ption as ‘ strip- 
ped of chfVracters’' — lalpnndfiodha — is taken by tlie 
schools as tJie text tor tlie treatnient of tins tO})ie \ fbit 
the discussion, is complicated by refer(>nc(' to the question 
of the relation of language to Ihouglit, and by a polemic 
aga.inst the views of certain ‘ Nominalists ' (sdhdikn)'' 


^How (an ;v'oii t- 1 la ru cl erise the cliaraclcrlcHs V Tins is the biirth'u of 
(Tddyot^aky ra\s erilicisui ef Dihiiaoji, a crilicisin wliich, as Keitli says l/L/1 
p. 71), aiiiounts to tlie retort iliat “ a eonsistt'ol s<'iisa( ioiiiilism sliouhl Ik; 
speeeliless, and tlierefore unable to give the (ItTinition siiggt'sled As 
Uddyotakara puts it, the tlieory' is like a diniib inairs diq'arin-it cannot lui 
t^mmunicMtod {N V }>. 15 I. 1) aiiratipildakafrdn rnnktiJivaptiasadrsani). 

• ‘NV p. 4-1 I. I cites the phrase kulpandpixUiain , and V’7^ p. 102 1. 1 
■says that .Dinnaga's delinition is the object of Uddyotakara ’s criticism in the 
passage. Vidyilbhfisana (HIL p. 277, footnote.) cites Dintniga’s destniption of 
perception in Tiiad an as from (diap. 1 of ih(‘ PrutnauasainKccayn , and says 
that the Sanskrit c({niva.l(‘n1 is protjiaksaih kalpaftapotjhutti nUtnajUtijadjfasdni' 
nutam. 

.1 tiave not met Ibt' stu'ond half, as Jiere given, anywhere cited. 7M)e 
coufdet fited in th(’ Sarvadarsana.saingraka is later than Dihnaga, containing 
as it does llu‘ tman nirvikalpaka. It is periiaps from DharniakTrl i. kaJpanci- 
podhani ahltnlnfam prai yaksaih nirrlkaf pakani rikalpo rasinnirhhasfid asant- 
raddd npaplavah (C’hapti'r on tlu' Hauddhtfs, ad iin.). 'Idie second line (jf th.s 
conpiet is quoted l)y t^rTdhara NK p. 100 ]. 18 (with ris'anirddriil in plain' of 
asanivad(id). 'r.he SDS, ihid^ gochs on to quote another coufdet as if fr m 
The same context ; 

(jrdlni^aih vasiapraniandiii hi (jrahanatit yad ifo ')tyaihd na tad raspi 
ua fail mUnani .<a{>dalihijcnd riydd ija tn. 

The meaning of the two couphds seems i*o hi' - 

lliujiialifii'd perf*eplion is stripqx'd of eharacters alid unerring: 
rpialificalion is an ac(''K’tion, sinec' il tlisagri'es with the ajrpear- 
aiice of th(' thing, h’or the object (in percc'idion ) lias the tiling 
itself as the means try* wbicb il is validly cognised : appic- 
licnsion in any otlu'i- way than this ti.e. apprehension not 
irnmediateiy derived from the Uiituj) is not reality and is not 
irroof, — neither proof by testimony tror infeii'Oce nor by 

• perci'pl ion ■ ((longirs translat on p. ‘JO is dilferxuil. ) 

■'‘Yaoaspati Misra eih's ibe Vdkyapadiya as typical of this virvy, 

(NET i). 83 I. 9) '* 

na so ‘ .S'// pralyayo l(d:c yalj sahdannganiad rle annriddham iva 
4 jndnam sarrani sahdena (laynyate. * 

There is no tlioiight known to expi'rieiicr' wbicli is witlioiit corres 
ponden^'O wiili a word : the whole of knowledge' is as it were [)it'rceii 
threaded with words 
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who appear to have taught tJiat words and thoughts an 
inseparable. It is against these ‘ nominalists ’ that 
Vatsyayana’s explanation of tlie word ‘ avyapadeJya ’ in 
tlie sfitra is supposed by the coininentators to be directed. 
As against these nominalists', avyapadehja asserts 
that there is a moment in perception separffble from all 
use of language^. It seems likely" that Dinnaga took 
tliis nominalist view as the starting-point .from which to 
.develop his own position. He takes ‘name’ as the first 
of the five charactej-s, of wliich lie asserts the pure per- 
cept to be devoid : and it may be supposed that his own 
view was arrived at by accepting on tjie one han.d the 
}<dbdika's view tliat the thoughts through which we 
determine reality are inseparably connected with words; 
and, on the other hand, the Naiydyika view that whaf k 
immediately given in perception is indejiendent of the 
words by wliich we come ‘to designate it. But if con- 
cepts an^ inse|)arable from words, and the percept is 
scfiarable from words, it follows tbat tlie percept is 
separate from all concejits or determinations of tlRiuglit. 

Tbirt .same (.’ouplot is cited in the Tarkikaraksd (p. Bl) where the view 
is ascribed lo the ‘ i'^abdika.^ \ and is said to amount to the asstudion that only 
perception with {pialifications ’ exists — i.e. there is no sucli tiling as virvi- 
kalpakajnrina. The view is thus represented as the antithetical error to that 
ol the Ihiuddhas, who liohl that only unqualified pereeptitiii--- ///nq7.’a/prtAwi/dni//d 
-is vAlid. r 

'But vvlieu V.a('aspati is poleinisiug against the vie\\’ that tlie purr 
pei’eepl is devoid of all eiialacters he gi^•es another intiu’jjretation of avya- 
pn(le.siin, as l»eing a possessive compound meaning ‘having no vyapade.hja. 
V yiipadc^sya in this compound means vUcitya, thing-to-berpuilitied or suhjeMd ; 
and so nr. napadesnajudna comes to mean knowledge of qualifications unredated 
to a thing-ipialified. NVT p. H2 1. 8.*' That is, nirrikalpa is certainly (as 
against the nominalisis) sahdaraitila : but this does not mean that; it is (as 
Dinnaga supposed) kaJpaHdraJiita or charaelerJess. On tJie (*ontrary, it is 
ltifyudi.*fvanli>aiw(jdhiv {NVT, foe. cit.). 

is illustrated by tlie experience of infants and dumb persons, e.g, 
by Kumarila in the l^lokavdrtika {praiyaksa, 112) 

asti hy alocanajnanam prathnSnam nirvikalpakani 
hdlam fikUd i j ndnasnd r.^am fSuddhavastujani . 

Tliere is a pritiiary intuitive apprehension, an luiqiialified perception, 
arising from the mere real, — like the apprehension of infants and the dumb 

This couplet is quoted in the TdrkikaraliKd , ]>. 60, in this connection. 

’’See Vidyabhusana II I L p. 277, and footnote 1 on page 109 supra. 
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;^o that the Naiydyika’s description of tlve percept as not 
verbal (avyapadesya, aMbda) becomes equivalent to 
describing it as free from those other determinations or 
(jualifications — of class, quality, action, and attendant 
(drcumstances or accident’ — which, through the use of 
words, wc a'ssign to the reality present to sense. 

The Buddhist is represented^ as holding that only 
pure or imqualified perception {nirinkalpaka) is entitled 
to the name of perc('|)tion. Ho understands by ])ure per- 
ception an .‘>pj)earance (praiihhmam) Avliich is true to tlie 
real (vastimy nhhrdniam) as conforming positively and 
negatively to tlx' fir aUtk sand' , the unique moment of 

as one of tho five visesnmis or knfpanUs (predicabJesi, nieaiis 
some relation to a not her tiling or Rubstance, whieli serves, in virtue of this 
#i'l^tion, to qualify the given thing : as a stick qualifies a man who carriaH 
it, or .horns qualify the cow whicli has them. Atlerjdant cireiiinstance '*r 
accident is Mms a fair rendering. 

^ ‘By SrTdhara, in NK p. 1.70 1. 4 ff. His polemic against tiin 
Buddhist view of perception falls into two halves (a) p. 1J30 1. 4 to p. Idl 1. 
22, dealing with the view that, only nirvikalpaka is valid, and not savifiaip(il,a : 
and (b) p. I'M 1. 22 to p. 131 1, 3, dealing with the view that perctqition 
kalpandjahita^ and that the knowledge of kalpnnas eonslitntes ‘savikni- 
paka,' But after all the.se are only two different ways of s.aying tiie .same 
thing, viz., that all thoiight-dcderminations are illusory a.s not innnediatelv 
givim. SrTdharn is really meeting the same position twice over, witli different 
sets of arguments. Tlie confusion is due to the different senses in wiiuh 
nirvikalpaka is used by the Banddha and tho N aiydyika respectively : lh(i 
Bauddha understanding by it fiercefition free from all vikalfw's, wbii(* the 
Naiyayika u,ses it of the pereeptioii of unrelated vikalpa's. 

^Cf. ISi ydyabindu p. 103. lasya (i.e, prat yaksasya) nisayah ■'^rnluk- 
«anam. yasydrthasya samriidhfnidsamnidhffndyhydrh jfianapratibhiisahhedus 
tat svalaksanam . Tad eva paranidrthasat, a rlh ak ri yasdnia tialnksavnirUd 
vastunah. Anyat samdnyalaksanam \ so 'numduasya visayafj. 

The object of pen-eption is the svalaksana. 33fe svalaksatja tltal; 
Ihrough proximity to and remoteness from A\hic}i differences in rlie cognilivc 
appearances ai'ise. It alone is ultimately real, since; competency for aciioii s 
file definition of real thing. Other objects are samcinnalal'snna , '^iicli is 
tlie object of infcuence 

* The Nydyabindunkd (p. 15 1. 18) exjilains : srnni. iisddhd ranu nt 

laksnnarh taitvam siuihiksanatn. vastuno by asddhdranani ea tativani asli 
sdmdnyam ca. yad asddhdrandn} tat pratyaksayrdhyaTn . . . '' svalakstinfi 

means ‘ own unique character or being.’ For a reality lia.s a uniqiu' being, 
and it has also a common cliaractcr. The unique character is the object 
igrdhya) in the case of perception”. * 

Dharmottara goes on to say that the object (visaya) of a pramdnu is 
twofold : either the object of apprehension {yrdhya ) — described by the plirase 
yaddkdrarn utpadyate-ihui in the ‘form ’ of whicli knowledge arises ;v’): 
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existence wliicl) alone is nltirnately real {svalaJimnanva- 
yatnjatirekmuvidhmjiimd^^^^^ ) . All the ‘predi 

cables ’ (vUesana) or determinations of tliougiit {vikalpa), 
are untrue to reality (hhranUi), because ‘they are not 
appearances born of th(> tiling {anarihajapralihh^^^^^ 
rikalpah); being afipearances wdiich do not T-onform to 
reality (vastra mi mi rodhi prat i hhdsa) , thei r production 

or llte object oi‘ acquisition, cruleavotir, or activity {prapafuiia , adliyai'asctfa ; 
(■r. pravrUivisana ]). 16 1. 6). “ (niyo hi grdh i/a, 'nyas cridliyaiuiiiet/ah . 

Pratyuk'^asya In. l.sanu c/.o y rah yak. Adh yarancyas in praiynksahaloipanYicyia 
hiAcayrna ,s‘(nhi(lna era Sainffitia era ca praiyak.srisya prdpaniyuh, ksanasya 
prdpayitnni a.'iakyati'di ", i.<‘. the objtu-t aijfireiieiuled in pcrt'cption is the 
sirigle niouKMit : l)iit ibis cannot be tbc olqecr of cruleavoiir or acbicvi'- 
mont,- -l!ic ^ prd pa mya ' of pcrci^plion is not llic siiifllc nionicnt : l)rtt the 
serieff of tnoiuciils (which of course is unreal). He adds that in iufcrencc, 
on the oilu'r band, the objcci apprehcnd<'d {(jrahya) is an unreatily {anariiia) : 
but tin’s iinrt!al is illusorilv iinpostnl on the rt^al idrnpila), and is conccivt'd of 
as .'ivalah’satja (sralnksaiiafrenarafilyaie) : ilu' Mvalak.sana thus ‘ su[)po.si.vi ^ 
{.s'valaksanaryi adhyarasifatu) In'ino- the object of ai'tivity {prarrii ivisaya). 

l\)ussin ((ransladion of the SarvadarsidtasaitKiraha (‘hapter on tlic 

Jianddhns Musroyi, ii. s. ii, lOUl, }». 17*2, fioteott' oO) cites th(\sc passaj^'cs, 

atid concludt^s lliat svalaksana ^Lsana . 

As nigards the unroalit} of the object of infcrt'nct i f. tlu.' passage citi'<l 
from Dihnaga at NVT }>. 127 1 . I. f<arv(> ' ynak njinyafiyniyiinncyablidvo 
huddhydrndfieiia dharmadharmihhdreyia na bahilisadasattram afektiale. 
“ All this Inisiness of intcreiire and inb'rrt'd things dcjicnds on tlu' subjcct- 
atlribuli' relation inij)osi‘d by thought, and has no rt'fmtuicc to the existence' 
or non 'cxistt'ncc of external things 

In what sense there can be nearness to or renmltvncss frtun a svalak- 
Sana so defined remains obscure. 

‘cp. A'K p. it II. 2—1 with NK p. IIH) II. 5-6 and Nk p. lUl. 11. 2:h 
‘ 21 . Udjiyotakara says : a pa re tn nianyante praf yak.sam kal.panypoifham iti. 
afha keyarn kalpand'J ndniajdtiyojuyiefi. yai kilo n.a nunuuibhidlilyate, na eu 
jdtifddib h ir r yapad is y ate , \jsa yu rn pdnnridli d yijiancrli edakani , dim asanii - 
red yarn,- -tat ^aatyaksam iti. “ Some hold pert'^qdion to be dc'void of 
tlfought-determination — kalpand. Wtiat is this tieterinination, this kalpand':' 
It consists in synthesis vvitli name, aiul with class. 'Tlu' pcrce})t is that which 
is not, designated by a name, nor detcrn>;ned by class and tlie other prcdic* 
ablcs ; it lias a sliapc corresponding to tlu^ uniqut'. character of the object; 
and is self-cognis<'d ". 

(dha takes parierhedakam as a s('|)arut.c word ‘ definite ()})scrving in 
a footnote that this implies validity.) « 

The vijndmn'ddin liuddhist held that cognitions are not perceived 
through inner setise perception by ynanas, |hut are somehow conscioUvS of 
themselves. Alma of t‘oin:se does not mean tlie soul or self — wliieli the 
Buddhists rejected. MMie Sarvadarsanasaniyraka states srayani-vedanani 
[■svasamredanam] as thA fundamental doctriin? of the Yoydedra, i.e. ifijnCi 
navddin school. In this connection tlie school used the sii»ii!o of tbc lamp — 
wliich, self-illumined, illuminaies objects. You do not need anollier lamp 
to see your lamp by. 
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icing conditioned by ‘ psychical dispositions ’ (vdsanddM- 
.tajanma). 

We liavo what seems a pej’i'ectJy delinite perception 
of a jar of sncli and such a shape, quite distinct from all 
other jars. ^Bnt the Buddliist tells us tiiat all the deter- 
minations (vikalpa) which make tlie siip|)()sed ‘ percept 
definite are a})pearances Jiot derived from the real thing, 
and that oiir Udief tliat the tiling as thus determined is 
real, is illusory — 

vikalpo vastunirbhdmd I'isanirdddd npaplavah .—But 
is it not the fact tliat there is corr(‘S|)(>ndence in actual 
practice (pravrffau mtitrddah )? — The Buddliist replies 
that the su])|iosed corr('S|)ondence is due to the fact tliat the 
determinations derix’i'd from pn'vious (‘Xjierii'iice illusorily 
iMi)iose tlieir own afipearances, undc'r tlu' guisi' of identity 
with the real thing; and, while oliscuring tlu' dilference 
hetweim the .sru/e/i.sunu and tlieir own manifestations in 
consciousness, dirc'ct men’s activities on the place Avhere 
the STplal'mna is— thus ensuring the ‘ correspondence 
which is .alleged'. The gkaim of a precious stone is 
not the stone itself : liiit it enables us to gd it ! 

But unless the thought determination {rikalpa) is 
in contact with the thing {rd.stn saiiisprsati), how (aiuld 
it impose * itself as idmitical Avith the thing? Evim a 
mirage has an otijective ground 1 — Tlie n>ply is th.at 
tliought uses the percept as a vehicle {praina'kmprHtha- 
hhdrl vikalpah) and so, ^issuming the function of the 
instrument of knowledge, p’resents to us a thing tliat can 
he acted u|K)n (re/d/iu/.ni/d.sY/rnrtrf/iuvi/ rasfn sdk.pltkaroti), 
- — otherwisi* the person desirous to act could not act on 
the basis of liis thougiit-determinations. i'his is what 
the Buddhist writer mea.it when he said “ thence also it is 
on the real thing tliat we act as a result of tliought-deter- 
mintitions ” {into ‘ pi vikalpdd vafituni] era prarrttih). 

WA" }). lUO I. 20 sval(ik!<ayjade,se jmrusam pravartai/afi samvddaifati 
ca. 
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— But does not this amount to the admission that 
thought (vikalpa) is after all a means of knowing the real 
thing, seeing that it is the source of appreheiusions which 
correspond with the real thing (rastuni pramanam, tatra- 
visamtmdipratUihetutvat)? — The Buddhist tyes to avoid 
the admission by saying tliat between the momentary exis- 
tence which is the real object (grdhya) of the perception 
and that wfiicb is the ‘ object ’ (adhyavaMyate) of the 
thought, and between this latter again and the ‘ object ’ 
achieved (lahhyntc) in the ensuing activity, there is — 
regarded as momentary existents — no correspondence, 
because tliey are all momentary\ Regarded niereily in 
the light of an exclusion of what is other, we can indeed 
find a certain correspondence in the per(^ept, the idea, and 
the object achieved, — if we abstract from the (real) divei^- 
sity which belongs to them as absolutely distinct 
‘ moments ’ of experience ate- 

dr?/o'i^r^i^ara.sti('nidtrdpc/rs(jj/tt samvndah). We cannot say 
that the ol)ject of pevreeption is tlie object as determined by 
thought, nor that eitlier of these is tlie object achieVed or 
got practically. But we can say tfuit the object grasped 
in perception is like'^ the object as determined by thought, 
and that the latter is like what is achieved by activity 
iyddr^ali ksanah pratyalvsena grhyate, tddrso mkalpend- 
flhyavasniate, etc.)''. But even so tbe thought-deter- 
mination (eikalpa) will not be an independo'nt means of 

.L^'or the (list iiic;tion between the (jrdhyuy on the - one hand, and the 
adhyavaseya or prdpamifa or pravrUivi»jya, on tlie other ha,nd, see NBT 
p. 15 I. 20 to p. 10 I. 7 referred to above, note 3 p. 121. (That passage 
only rinikes a. twofold distinction in object.s {visaya), wliereas {^rTdhara makes 
it threefold liere Viy (listinguishing the adhyavaseya of the vikalpa from the 
pravrttivisaya). The difficnliy is that the doctrine of the momeniariness. of 
the real destroys the unity of the object (vhayaikatd). Having destroyed it, 
the .Buddhist easts about for some way of rei^toring it — for practical purposes. 

“Tlie Buddhist admits resemblanee (sddrsya) though he denies 
sdmdnya. , ^ 

“The question is (as we should put it) — what is the relation between 
the previous impression, the mere idea, and the subsequent impression? 
Not numerical identity — all are momentary, and tlie one has disajlpeared 
before the other begins to be. But a sort of likeness. 
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knowledge, seeing that it only apprehends the already 
apprehended^ (And what the Buddhist is arguing here 
is that vikaipa is not a pramdna). For it is by percep- 
tion and nothing else that an object of tliis character 
(which now appears in ‘ idea ’) was originally 
grasped) . . 

We (the Bauddhas) admit however that a thought 
determination* derived from an inference (lihgaja) is an 
independent means of knowledge, — because it apprehends 
something of which the unique being has not been 
already grasped by another nutans of proof, i.e. by pei‘- 
ception (praujflWfln/arrtprr 7 p/fl.sra 7 fl/i*.sanrt 7 )rdprt/)'otaiyd pra- 
mdnarn^. (But this is another matter.) 

— This position too is unsatisfactory, replies the 
^%iiy(li/ika. For the momentary existent’s ‘exclusion 
from-wliat-is-other ’ {anyainjdt'‘rtti) — and the unreal 
common cliaracter illusorily’ imposed upon it in virtue 
of this negative character of excluding-what-is-otlier — '' 
is not grasped (grliyate) by perception, seeing tliat the 
object (grdhya) of perception is (•Ijaracteriscd by the 
Banddha as a ‘cause’ (hetn), and unn'al things (such as 
this illusorily irnposi'd common cliaracter of being 
differont-froni-wbat-is-other) are devoid of all practical 


^Like diiernory, wliich on this ground is refused the mime of ^rniniava 
in the Indian schools. The original experience is tlte instrument of know- 
ledge — not the meinoj’v, vvliich only repeats’* the original experience. So 
with ‘ ideas ’ (in tlie Hrdiiian sense), — they only repe’d-t ‘ imjlressions and 
are. not therefore an independent /instruim'nt of knowledge. Tlie idea only 
apprehends over again what has been apprehended in impression. 

^^svalaksatia ifi this e.ompouiTd eannot be taken as Ihe object of 
prdpakaUiiia, because inference never grasps the siutlak/^atia , its object being 
always sdmdnyalak.piria -see N ydtiobindu )). 103 1. IB anyat sdmauyulak- 
sariam. so 'nuiiidnasya visayah. , 

« ® Poussin, op. cit. p. 73 note 46, ob.serv(’,s that the doctrine of npoha, 

la non-cornpatihilite avec ce qiii est autre ”, is inseparable from the tluwy 
of svalaksana. He cites fnmi^.lfrnatattvavireka 18. 8, a definition — yac 
(Ul1.yant(ivila]rs(ni(lndm sdlak.pniyavyavahdrahfitifs, tad ayiyavydvrifirUpani — 
exclusion of what is other is the ground of the practical notion of same- 
ness:* of character in things which are ahsoJntely * diverse in character ”. 
According to the Banddha ‘ sarvarn prthak ’ — the atomistic principle which 
finds expression in the doct rine of svalaksnyia or ksayin — I here cannot be any 
vosiUve resemblance in reals. A cow is like a cow in virtue of what both 
are not. 
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efficacy {mmastdrthakriydrirahat) , — (and tlierefore 
could not bt? a ‘ cause ’ of perception or of anytliing else). 
It is tbe rnoinentary existent that possesses practical effi- 
cacy, and so is real (para tiidrthmat) ; and it is titis there- 
fore that is the object of perception. (And so it is 
inrpossihle for the Buddhist to deny that thought is a 
nieans of cognition on the ground that its objects have 
already been given in percej)tion : i.e. ok the ground 
grfnfagrdhitav(lt.) — And it cannot l)e said that the object 
of the thought is one with the object of i)ercep1ion, because 
the percept is a nioTnentarv exish'ut and is said ‘ not to 
extend up to th(‘ time of th(' thought ’ (rikalpakdldriQtiri- 
pdtltii uktain). 

And if it he allowed that there is some single object — 
of unexf)lained character — common to th(‘ thought and tite 
perception, which (‘ould adinit of a corresiaoiuk'nce for 
|)ractical purix'ses ( pr<i rrt{ iftatii rddiniogiia) , thought would 
not fiill outside tlu' definiiion of a soune of knowledge, 
because (1) the idea li;ts no ix'ference to ihipi’cssions ■\yhicli 
might luive prc'ceded it in dc'termining the ohjc'ct, the ciise 
being similar to that of a sc'ries of relativc'ly independent 
impressions derived from an ohji'ct': and (2) hc'cause 
what has been conceived in thought is capable of being 
applied in action (a<lhya raHit(i prfrpa na gofiyairdk) . — And, 
if tlioiight'^ is thus established as a source of knowledge, it 
must he cla'ksed under the head of perception, because (I) 
tlie tliought-determinations by^ 'whicli the ol)jeet in per- 
ception is qualilied are not referred to the ohj(x*t tlirough 
a middle term (so that the process is not inferential) ; and 
(2) because it occurs \\hen organ and object are in contact, 


'(iliaravdhilmbttddhi. l''a(hlr;gon o.xplains : “ sfroainlike LUtolloo 

lioii, i.(‘. f.i series of intelleclionH, ali referring' lo one ohjeet, and arising when 
onr attiMition remains fix^ul upon a eertain ol)jeet for a etu’tain time ‘ 

"i.e., of course, vihulpa in Uie special se.nse of ‘ ihe work of tb.e 
umlerstaiuling ' in et)nsviliiting the object t i* ‘ qualified ’ perception (tlut is, 
of the poj-eeptual judgment). 
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ind does not occur otherwise (so that it rmist be regarcied 
!s mdri'tjdTthasamnikarsotpannay . 

l!Jut alt1,)ough tiicse (ieterniinations of tlie j^ercept 
•ire no less })roduct'd by the object (arihaja) than tlie pure 
or unqnalitied percept (nirrikalpaka), the qualified po“r- 
fcption of t^ie object does not arise through the mere 
contact of organ and object. A further condition is 
necessary. This condition (according to isrldliara) is the 
reinendx'ring of the word" which names tlie qualification 
in question (rdcadmsahdasmarfina .). — In that case, 
tlie Buddhist objects, ought not tlu*. thonglit-element in 
[lerception to be classed under niemory'' as being, 
generated by a nieinory and not by organ-and-object? for 
the part filayed liy organ-and-oliject is eclifised {ryavahita) 


‘Bill it orciirs wilt'll (iJiotlicr organ than lhal wliidi vvoiiUl givo thn 
rikalpa ' in (jiiestion is in oontacl wilh the object, e.g. I ,sce tlie fratjrtDti 
sandal. Tlie evt' efiiinol see the fragrance : ihoiigli the i’ragranct; as thus 
ht'longing to a tiereeived .itbjeel is not a frt'i' idt'ii hut ‘ sense- liound and st'iise- 
siistainiMf’. (Ward, PsifchohKiical Prinvi rIc.s ^ }>. 186). This case is .recog- 
nised as a form of afaukikastrrirmkarsa (i.e. ' conlaci ’ in other ihaii llu^ iisiia! 
st'jjsi') under tlu' name j liotifPoksa Hilirraiiiasatti, in llie lati'r schools ; the 
example bcdiig that given aliove of the fragrant sandal {sitrahhi candanum), 
('f. Ward, op, dt., p. 168 ‘‘The manner in wliich the constilvienf elenientH 
of a percejit are comliined diU'ers jiialerially from A\ hal is strictly to he called 
ilu* ‘ assoriat'kvii of ideas To rtailisc this dilleiviice we need only to <)hs('rvo 
lirst how the* sight of a .suit of polished armour, for example, instantly 
reinstates and sti'adily niaintains all that, we relj',in of former si'.nsalions of it;.s 
hardness and smoothne.ss ?^nd coldness; and then to observe iii'xl. how' this 
sami' sight gradiiallv enlls iifi ideas now of tournaments, now of crusades ” 
etc. 

“'Tile imporlani'c lu'rc givc'n to words is surprising. Wc might he 
prepared to a<imi( that judgment — holding subjis't and predicate' a|)art- — is 
dependent, on the w.se ol words, i.e. that judgmi'iit is -^iseiia rahh' from [iiv.- 
position. But jiKlgnieiil is ])erhaps a stage beyond qualified pereeplioii \ 
fitivihilpakajnana. An opponent has pointed out {NK p, 189 1. 15) tliat the- 
actions ol brutes incapahlc of language imply qualitied perci'piion of objects 
{dibdavyutpuitiraltitriyidni api tiraAfam arfhavikalpat pravrtiih) » and has 
maintained on (his ground that all perception i.s in >l'act ‘ qualified percep* 
lion . ^rldhara fails to amsw'er this ditliculty. 

‘Uii wliicli case it would not l.ie a pramaua. See note 1 p. 1*25 supra. 
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by that of memory. The Naiydyika replies that auxi- 
liary circumstances (sahakdrin) do not oust the inherent 
power of the thing : you would not say that the seed is 
not the cause of the production of the shoot on the ground 
that it is eclipsed by auxiliary conditions of growth like 
-earth and water ! — But what is the assistance (upakdra) 
rendered by the memory of the word to the organ and 
object, that it should be called an “ auxiliary circum- 
stance”? — The answer is that, as the thought-determina- 
tion in its arising corresponds j)ositively and negatively 
to the organ-and-object, so also does it correspond posi- 
tively and negatively to the* word-memory’. . The 
assistance rendered by tlie memory to tlie orgfin-and-object 
then is tliat, organ-and-object alone failing to produce 
tlieir elfect, they produce it when the memory of tJie 
word is present as an auxiliary circumstance. And the 
Buddhist’s viev' that ‘‘ cha’racters which add nothing to 
the inlierent nature of the thing itself Avould not be 
‘auxiliaries”’” has already been rej^'cted'’ when we 

f 

’The thoiij^'ht-deierni illation occiir.s (other eorKiilions being fuJ- 
filled) when organ and object are present, and does not occur wlien either 
is absent. Similarly it occurs (the other conditions being present) when the 
incmory of the word is present, and do(^s not occur when the memory is 
absent. 

yvr^rr/V/>d//\sV//«fArJ('/hd//mo na ftahnlaritja Ifi. cp. ?VA'«*p. 73 1. 
tjadi sahakcirino bhai'cisiidtisnijam na janaijanti ndfff’ksrimyd akimeiikarot- 
vdt “ unless the so-called at.xiliaries produce some additional character in 
the (princifial*; cause ilscdf, tluw need not be taben into account, becaiist' 
they efl’exdi nothing 8ee the follow ing^ note. 

{^rldhara’s discussion w^bicb has be^ui giv^m above is not a very profitable 
|)iece of scholasticism. I giA^e it for waint of an earlier (and better) treat- 
ment of tills topic. 

“'IMie Ihiddliisl argument in support of the doctrine that all things 
are momentary is stated in the SariHifhirsanasaniyraitn , chapter on the 
Baudditas (the sedion corresponding to pp. 10 — *20 of Gougli’s translation). Tt 
is also expounded in the pair of tracts by J^atnakirti enlilled ksanahhaiigash 
ddhi, wdiiidi are included in Hara Prasad Sastri’s Bh' Buddhist Nydya Tracts 
in Saths'krit. (One of these tracts sets out the positive and tll(^ other the 
negative argument.) The Naiifauika reply is given by iSrTdhara NK pp.i 73 — 
82 (Faddegon analyses tliis passage pp. 593 — 5, and translates it pp. 384 — 
403.) Tlie context in which ^rldhara refutes the theory ( f momentariness is 
the dtmanirupana or exposition of soul as the permanent subject 'of ex- 
perience. 
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had occasion to refute the doctrine of moinentariness- 
Oisanabhanga). 

The Buddhist starts by identifying existence with causal efficacy 
{arihakriyakaritva). He then exposes the antimonies of the concept of 
causation in a manner similar to that of .F. H. Bradley in Appearance and 
Reality, arguin'^ that a pernianeni entity is inconsistent with production of 
effects — kramdkramavydvrttav aksariikdt sattvavydvrttih, “ a permanent 
entity cannot exist because its various effects cannot be pro<li]ced either 
successively or simultanoously ” {SDS lac. cit.). Not timuUaneously : 
because if it coild produce all its effects at once it would do so,, 

and would produce them as much at one time as at another, — unless 

you suppose that having discharged itself of all its efficacy once and for 
ail it retains an altogether impotent sort of ‘permanency’ thereafter; 
which would be like looking for a crop from the grain that the mice 

have eaten {sth dyitvavrttydJd musikahhaksifabtjdddv ankurajananaprar^ 
thandip anuharet. RDS). Nor yet Huccesawely : for what can prodiute 
an effect does so forthwith — samarthasya ksepdyoffdt “ postponement being 
out of question in the case of what has the capacity ” (this phrase 

occurs ill SDS loc, cit. and in NK p. 73 1. ‘23. Poussin p. 61 note ‘24 
renders “il ne convient pas que celui qui est capable d’un acte le diffi^re” 
anti refers to NVT p. 388 1. 18 and 27 and p. 389 1. 8, where the same phrase 
is twice repealed. It is the stereotyped formula wliich sums up the dialec- 
tical attack on permanent causes). And converacly what does not produce an. 
effect is incapable of producing it. In virtue of these two principles (called 
the prasanya and the prasangatnparyaya) it is ch^ar that the sujiposod per- 
manent entity possesses two contradictory properties : for it botli has, and has 
not, the capacity to produce its effects : it has the capacity, in so far as it is 
now p^^dlIcing its (present) effect; and it has not the capacity, in so far as 
it is not now producing its (past and future) effects. 

It; is at this stage in the discussiou that the Naiydyika brings in the 
notion of auxiliary conditions {sahakdrin, wdiich i'oussin renders co-facteur). 
nanii kraniavat sahakdnldbhdt sthdyinah (sic) alii and ff at ay oh kramena 
karariam (Poussin, for K'.xlual kranianam) upapadyate — “ the successive pro- 
duction of past and future effects by the permancMt entity is fiossible as the- 
result of its* getting auxiliaries in succession '’I’be Buddhist askk : does 
the auxiliary rendiu’ any service {upakdra) to the entity or not‘? If not, vve 
inay disregard them, as, doing nothing, tluV cannot serve its purpose — 
nnpeksamyds le, akimcil ienrvaidth iesdrii tdd(irihydyo(jdt (this* is tlie reading 
of the l‘.H)2 Bombay text, confirmb^ig Poussin’s conjecture for tdddtniydyoydi). 
But if th(?y do give any assistance, does the assistance remain something 
distinct from the entity, or not:* // if remain.'? .^omethiny di.?tinct, then it is 
tliis something distinct from the permanent entiiy that is the cause of the 
effo(‘t — since the effect is |)resent when this adventitious additarnerit (dyan- 
tukdiUayd) is present, and absent wlieii it is absent. •(Even in the light of 
F®ussin’s rendering, p. 66, I cannot understand tiie rotation in tlie SDS 
at this point. (loiigh mistranslates it). But the Naiydyika holds that it is 
the pennanent entity, in conjunction with the auxiliaries that produces the 
effect : and so it is from tlie nature of the thing (svabhdva) that the effect 
arises. It wdll how^ever be no easy matter for the peynanent entity to grapple- 
thesA ‘ adventitious additaments ’ to itself (as it must do to produce its 
effects) — since (by hypothesis) it does not depart from its own nature {sva- 
bhdvqsydnapdyat). “ It must not let its auxiliaries go — il must hold them 
with a noose round their neck even as they are making off, in order to^ 
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SECTION 10. THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL UNIVERSAL 

A partial answer to the Buddhist attack on the 
'percept ’ — savihalpulia pratyaksa — is to he found in 


profiuct! the effect whiefi is to be produced ” (sahdharino na Jahyat, pratyida 
paldyarndnfin api (jale pdsena haddhvd krtyam kdryam kurydf. SDS). Now 
when llio {blidva) lakes to itself a distiurf. additauKvot {aiisaya)^ x, 

in the fonu of the seivia; (upakdra) rendered by its auxiliary {sahakdrin) does 
•the additanient produced by the auxiliary generate anoVbt'r additament, or 
not? If if does, there will be an infinite regress of additarMenis and 
auxiliaries; if it does not, llie so-ealled auxiliary will not be an auxiliary 
IVaeaspati eontenls himself with this brief indication of tlH> dilemma, at this 
point — upakdrdsyoimkdrdntaraja namt anarnsfhdndl ; a jiinane tii sahakdribhd- 
tmbhdvdl. NVi' p. 388 1. 21). 

The dilemma amounts fo this. A. Tf llu' additament leads* to no 
Furlher additament then (a) the tdTect might aj^pear at any time at which Die 
so-called (‘ausal entity migld: luajjpen to add to itself the additament. You 
can only avoid this consecjiience by addiny that the causal entity takes on 
the additament only when in ndalion to the anxiliary ibljtnn a1i.<niifm 
Mdadhdnam sabakdrisdpeksam cvddluitic) : (b) the so-called casual enlity--- 

the seed, for example might he no cause at all, the (dfect being produced 

by the ad<iifaivient. To avoid this cVml ingene v you will have to <idd that 
tlie additament or ’ service ’ (u pakdra) is an addilaiineiit or service' rclaliuy 
to fhc can, sal entity, e.g. the seed. 

In order to avoid the above horn of the (liloniiia you must adojit the 
ftecond alternative. Hut in doing so you fall into a inany-facoMl rcyn.isn.s ad 
infinitum {bah nnink/idnarasL/id), thus : 

1). If the additament is thus admitted to load to further adtl it aments, 
then (a) You have added to the ,seed winch has the a-ddilamenl which mak('s 
it productive the further additament of relation to llie auxiliaries. Hut as 
this furllier addilann'iit, like the forim'r, I’an only lie gt'Ucraied by llie seed 
i)i relation io an aa.riliary ilasmin apy apakdre pdrran yd yenu sajiakdn.sdpek- 
sasya inja^ya janahatve) , there xvill he an infiniti' regress of* additamenis 
arising in the seed after aetjuiring suceessive anxiliaries [sahoknri.sanipddyahi- 
jayatdli.saifdnavasih/i praihanift). (b) You have addod to the addii ament 
itsidf, or sein Pcc rendi'i’ed, llie furlher adiiitamenl * of relation fo the ran.sal 
entity (i.e. llu‘ service must be service <a the seed : a (jiialification is tluis 
added to “ seivice '). Hul this entails a second regiess arising fi*om iJie 
series of add ita fnents-T-esident-inaddilarnents giMieralc'd by the sc'.ed (blje- 
dijartydtisayanistlidtisayaparampardt Hi driliydnarasf hd). I’he serA'ice to the 
sec'd is an additann'iil (jualified by tlic further additanient ‘ to tlu' seed ’ : 
and this fuillier addilnnenl. Avill be (pialified by llie still furtlier additament 
that it is an additament fo the additament ; and tliis .still further addiiame‘nt 
is a ytU still furllier additament to the addilamenl-to-lhe-additament-to-tlu'- 
si'cd,— -and so ad inpnitirm. In order to rilate j: to a, llie service to tlu* 
seed, \vt' must eoneeive .r as iiaving tlu' furllier eliMJacteristic of y i.e. of 
being related to a. And then we must eoneeive y as Viaving the further 
property 2 , symbolising its relation to x : and so on. Htdatedness in* fact 
means an infinite series of terms. [See ^IcTaggart's Nat are of Existence 
pp. 88-80 “ every characlerist i.c of a substance generali's an infinite seu'e.s of 
-charaeterisl ics of that substanco . . . If wo start with an original relationship. 
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tlie assertion that tlie universal {sdrndmja) is a perceptible 
reality distinct from the particular. SrTdhara says : “ if 
we shall be able to show that the iini\ersal is real, then 
the apprehension of the characters (by whicli we deter- 
mine objects in ‘differentiating perception’) will have 
these real i,*niversals for its objects, and \A'ill b(^ perceptual 
appreltcnsion because produced l)y (contact hetueen) 
sense-organ , and object^”. The real universal is 
an ohject of seme no k'ss titan tlie particular : so tha# 
sense-perception gi^'es not a bare ‘this’, as tlu^ Buddliist 
supposes, but det(‘rtninati(tns also, ^ridhara sums up tlie 
Naiydyika reply to the Bauddha as follows : ‘^‘Thou ht 
which gras|)s objects tis qualilied {riMsUujrdhin) •. . . is 
not a ‘fiction of the understanding’; bectiuse the quali- 
/i^'ation, the qualified thing, and tlu' relation between 
th('m in virtue of which tlu'v an* determinand and deter- 
ininant, are all real (mstarairdi)'" . 

rlipiv. is the (lorivalivt^ (jiiality of st.aifdiiig in llial. n'lationship, llu' derivative; 
rt'lfilionship siil>stanee ajnl lliaf (juality, and so on a^aiu vvithoul 

(Hid M(.‘Ta,‘;n:art however adds llial these irifniile serii's are not vieioim, 
h(H*aiis(' it is riol neeessarv to eomjileti^ lliein in order to deU;riniiu; tiu; rn(*an- 
ingf of tlie earlier lorins. | (V) In tlie same way the seed takt^s on another 

f'haraeteristie in virtue of ils hein,ii’ relal(‘d to fhe service rendired (cvani 
apcli!f\f(iniftncii(epakare}fa bljddtiu dhannitiij Kpalaiiinfiironi ndlieipnn) : and so 
ihere arises a Ihird regrt'ss resulting from llu' series of additamenls havin*,^ 
as I heir snbslrale the additarnenl io I he sta'd imr>os(Ml hy (he stTviee rendt'n'd 
( a pa karridh^ifa hljdtisa iplsra iiafi><a iptpa ram pa rat / / / tifdaa v asth a). ^ 

dMnis holii horns of the dileninr.i (arisinig from the first main alternaiive, 
called hy Vh'ieaspati ‘ bltiyiturpakdrildhditia \ i.e. that the addition made hy 
the arixiliarii's is somelliinor (iisfiuef from the eansal entity ()r.,primary ^aiist'i 
h'ad to impossihle eonsi*?pienia‘.s. We now pass io the sf'cnnd m.ain alter- 
native, (]ia1 th(' addilion is no> soniel fiin^^ d\si\i)id,---abliin}t()pakdr<l(ntdiia 
(N VT p. 3(S8 1. ‘21 ;;nd 1. 21 uses hvth th(‘se terms'. 

If tlie service nvndered hy the aii.\iliary is not distinct from that lo 
which it is rendered then the laftei', tlu‘ supposed permiinent causal ('iitity, 
ceases to (‘xisi , and is re[)hvc'ed by a new (.qitity, vi/.., tlie eansal entity plu< the 
added rpialil v. 'riu' orittinal A has lieon replace<l hy a Aa\ Ihii lliis is just 
w*liat tlie Buddhist inaiTitains in his doeirint* of Die lurradr-npa, the iminediale 
momentai'y anfu-edeiil of the effei-t, ll'hat is, the adniissiofi lhal the aiidifa- 
ment forms fiart of (he sii|)fK)se(f perrnaneni entity a\ luai adderl to it, anioiinls 
to the admission tbat them is no fiermammt entity. Q. E. D. — phaliinni 
mamdpi manornthadraynnia “ tlie ti'ec of inv desire* has borne its fruit ", 

• fV/C p. 198 11. 4-0. 

^NK p. .198 11. 17 — 18 cram prairiir . . . visislaifraiiiyii nr 

kalpand, risesanastia visrst/astja ra tauoh samhandliasua. ca rifavacriirdiia- 
vyai:ac(dic(lak(i-bhriinisifa vdstai'atvdt. The reality of the ‘ relation ’ h**re 
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To this the Bauddha replies : “Cognition which 
grasps the real thing is engendered from contact of the 
organ with the thing jnst so as the thing is/ and does 
not proceed by first reflecting upon the thing" {na tv arthe 
ricarya pravartate). Apprehension of a thing as quali- 
fied (viHstajnana) , on the other hand, is a reflective pro- 
cess. A man says to himself ‘this is the qualification’, 
‘this is the thing qualified’, ‘this is the relation between 
them’, ‘people do not talk about a stick Avith a man, but 
a man with a stick’ ; and after thus reflecting on each of 
tlie factors separately he makes a unity of them, and cog- 
nises ‘a man-with-a-stick’ (pa.4cdd eklkrtya grhnati). 
If the qiialificdness of the tiling were real (yadi vastavt 
visistata), the appreliension of the thing as qualified 
would arise from the very first. If it does not do so, thi^i 
means that the qualifiedness does not belong to the thing 
in its own nature (srarupatah) , but is constituted by some 
superadded condition {n.pddhikrtaY'” . 

Tlie doctrine of tlie real imi\"ersal makes its first 
appearance in the seventet'u stiiras AAdiicb form tlic second 
dhnika of the first adhydya of the Vaisesika Sfitra; and 
Prasastapiida’s brief treatment of the topic^ seems 
to folloAv the teaching of tlie Sfitra fairly clos(‘ly. Din- 
ndqa attacks the Vaisesika doctrine in a fragment 
of sik lines preserved in tlie SarvadarHanas'arugraha.. 
Prabhakara replies to bis criticism, and enunciates the 
realistic doctrine in a different form’. There is, be- 
sides, a passage in the NydyasYitra’^ Avbich, in dealing 

spoivPU of i« of ('oiirso fundamental. And T do not know Ihal the Nyaifa- 
Vai.<f'jjika school have any satisfactory account of it to olfer. The doctrine 
of the real universal fs not a conipleie solution. 

^ifathdhhufo 'rUiah, iathopajaifafe^ i.e. it Khoiild be an immediate hn- 
pression in point-to-point correspondence Avith the reality or archetype. 

’■^NK p. 193 11. 19 — 21. As observed*' in a note just preceding, our 
school hardly deals with this difficulty : unless we can find a solution in thf 
Vai-<esika doctrine of cat^egories. I do not think we can. 

'^PEh, pp. 81.1 — 814. See also ibid. p. 11 and p .19. * 

*^800 Franments from Diimdfja, fragment Q. 

•Mha, PSPM, pp. 94—101. 

II. ii. 65—71. 
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with the natiire of Avords, distinguishes the ‘class’ (jdti) 
from the individual (vyakti) and from th« ‘form’ (dkrti)^ 
i.e. tlie mar^: by which a class-nature is recognised : but 
tliere is nothing said as to the ontological character of tins 
‘jdti’ Avhich is merely defined by ‘production of the like’ 
(sanidnapra'sardiinikd jdtih 'NS Jl.ii.71) and seems to be 
wbat we sliould call a natural class. It seems that tlie 
doctrine of the real universal was primarily a Vaisesika 
(foctrine; thoiigli the Nydya-.mlra also knows it.' 

Tlie VaiscMka Sfitra teaches that sdnidnya and 
riscsa are relative to thought (sdnidiiyarLscso iti huddhy- 
(ipek^nm I.ii.3); The n’eaning of this semns to be ex- 
plained in the two following sdtro^ wliicb say that Being 
{bhdva ^sattd) is only mnidnya, becausi- it is the ground 
flf*inclusion only (annrrtier era lietntrdt)- A\hile ‘being 
a, substance’, ‘lieing a (piality’, and ‘being action’ are 
both mmdnya and risesa. Sdtra fi say-s tliat sdmdnya 
residi's elsewhere than in ‘nltiinab' dilldnuiei's’ (anyat- 
rdntychhyo vUeseMiyah). The universal ‘Being’ is wliat 
is meant wlien \Ae assert existmiee of substances, quali 
ties, and actions : it is a different thing from substances, 
qualities, and actions (draipjagamikarrnahhyo’ rUidnUh 
ram snlld T.ii.8). Tt is neither action nor quality, because 
it resides'in ‘actions and qualities’" (b) : moreover ftu're 

is absenci' in it of ■‘<d>ndnya and riSesa" (10). After 

_ _ ’ » 

'(irc.ck itiiliK'ncc bo stispotdotl , Itnk tfiori' i8 ttollnn^ lo pjiivt' 

it. » ■ 

lioforonoo to llto Vaisrsil.a (loctrino of tlio o.torinly of liio iiTiivorsa! ib 
clear (e.g ) in NS IT. ii. If) na, aha1/(lbli(irasanuhiii(i*rifuatvrin nityesv apy 
avituaiUKl vpanirac ea. The previous Hutra lias ta.u‘2'1it iluit Hound is? non- 
‘torijal becaiitjo it is an object of sonsc-pereeplion. ^Tdiis .esfra ohjoefs thn,t 
unij-ersals are objects of sense-perception aitd yet are eternal. 

"No .s|)ecific arginnent is "ivon that it is not subslance. Hut this 
follows as a corollary : for if it '»ere a substance we sliould bave the absurd 
‘onsequence tbat substance resides in actiofis and qualities-- tlie reverse of 
which is tJie truth. ^ 

**^mnidnyatri.<e.<f(lh]i(lvena ca. This same forinula is repeated in 
'<rdras 1*2, 11 and lb as a proof of the reality of Hie subordinate univt^rsals 
being '• substance ‘ being (]uaHty % and ‘ being action ’. TTniversals do 

»ot reside in universals, but only in subsiances qualities, and actions. This 


T /\ 
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similarly arguing the reality of the subordinate universals 
dravyaiva, gunatva, and karmatva (sutras 11-16), the 
section concludes with the assertion that Being is one 
because the character of ‘existence’ is not different (in the 
various things which are said to exist), and because there 
is no specific mark (through which we assert'existence)'. 
The perceptibility of universals is asserted in another 
passage (VS. VII. i. i. 13)^, but tliere seerns^to be no state- 
ment that they are eternaP. 

It has been held that VS I.ii.3 asserts the subject- 
ivity of the universal, and that therefore the Sutra does 
not teach the doctrine of the real universal. But it is 
out of the question to assert this in the face of the explicit 
statement of I.ii.8, and of the general sense of tlic sec- 
tion. The doctrine of the Siltra is fundamentally thai 
taught by Prasastapada in the Bhdsya. 

“ Universals are of two kinds, f)rimary and sub- 
ordinate. Tlte universal is ul)iquitous within its pBoper 
sphere', identical’, resident in • more than one 
substrate", and is what makes us think of a thing as 


was tlio foristanl tlodrine oi‘ tlie school : and it led to tho awkward con- 
sequence that ‘ Being as a universal, is not predicable of universals Ihent- 
selves. 

\sad iti liBgCivisesdil visesalingflhhdrdc caiko bhdvah, T. ii. 17. 

*‘^ctena (junafve bhdve ca sarvcndriyaih vydhhydtam. ‘.‘.By this il is 
explained that there is knowledge of the universals ‘ being quality ’ ajid 
‘ being ’ through all sense-wgans It is not clear why only these two 
universals art inenl.ioned : presumably dravyatva aiMd karmatva arc thought ol' 
as implied. At any rate the statement ^lust apply to Ihem also. 

•But it iiiMjjt have been a dqctrine of the school before Prasas- 
tapada, since fas stated above, p. 133 n. 1) it is referred to in the Nyatja 
Sutra : and it is impossible that the Nydya Sutra should have been redacted 
after the date of Prasastapada. 

'’Cowhood is present in all cows. 

•^Bocause the essence when'hy it resides in one cow is the identical 
essence whereby it resides in another cow'^« there being no dilference in the 
conception of cow -nature in different cases. 

“If you say tlu^t it is impossible for one thing to reside in iiiairv , 
the answer is tliat impossibility cannot be asserted of a thing which is 
establisheMi by a valid means of cognition — in this case, by perception. 
na hi pramdndvagate 'rtfie kdcid anupapatfir ndma. NK p, 313 1. 0. 
Experience shows cowhood resident in many cows. 
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conforming to its essence — whether the thing he one in- 
dividual, or tw^o, or many. In other Avords, without 
losing its idfjjntity it is resident in a series of substrates, 
and is the ground of tl)e tliought of one nature running 
through all. How' so? When w’e liave a series of ex- 
periences oi’this, that, and the other individual, a mental 
disposition or impression is generated by the thought of 
repetition, and tliereby the series of i)ast experiences is 
remembered, and we realise that the factor of common- 
ness which runs through them all (sdrnnnydpehsam . . . 
yad anuyatam) is the univ('.rsal. 

•The prima/y universal (spoken of above) is the uni- 
versal 'Being’ (saUdsdmdnya), and gives rise to the 
thought of inclusion {anuvrttiy only. As the result 
^)f» contact of a single indigo-stuff Avith leathers, clotlis, 
blankets, and so forth, all of which are diifei'ent from 
one another, there aristas an identical tliought about them 
all,. viz., that each of them is blue^ : and in the same 
Avay AAo have an identical thouglit about substances, qua- 
lities,* and actions, Avliich are all diffenuit from each other, 
viz., tliat they all exist (sat sad iti praiyaydinurrtiihy' . 
And this thouglit must come, from somcthimj other^ than 
substances, qualities, and actions, as such. This 
'something other’ is the universal ‘Being’: — the reality 
of wdiich is thus established. From union Avitli the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ the , identical tliouglit recurs ip the case 


^anuvrlti, arnujama , tdr. , troublesome to translate. The irlea 

is that of tiie one in the many, — one nature running through many indivi- 
duals, to vvhieli all conform. ‘ Irielusion ’ i.s not an accurate rendering, but 
f) ract ica VI y convenient . 

• 

• 'This pa.s.srige (or something similar) is referred to hy rddyolakava 
in NV p. 319 I. 16. Bee above, p. 28 n. t3. 

» 

^This phrase has a variety of forms. Bomefirrn'S we find 
atiuvrUipratyaiiah , sometimes aniivrttapratya ga , here prutya ydnur. rttih . 
BimilftrJy when anugnma and anugata are substitilted for anuvrtti and 
anuvrtta. 

^•firthuntarrid bhaviium arhati. Compare VS 1. ii. 8 — dravyaguna- 
karmabhyo ‘ rthdntaram satid. 
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of each thing that it h : and therefore ‘Being’ is a uni- 
versal, and the Suinmuni Genus'. 

‘Being substance’, ‘being quality’, ‘being action’, 
and the rest'' are subordinate universaLs, because 
tliey are the ground of the thought of exclusion as well as 
of inclusion (rt7/arr//i-r//(7r/V,/i-/rra/?/«;//(///eta/rdO. A sub- 
ordinate universal is thus both genus {sdiiidnya) and 
species {nisesay\ Thus substance-hood' is a genus 

safta srnnuH ijani era. He si'onis to i-oinhiiu' two ihouglits 
hero {a} dial satfdsaaianifa is a roalily, and (6) Ural it is onhf sinnanya. 
never vi,se,sa- — i.c. that it is the Svnomutn (ierius — as stated in FiS 1. ii. 1. 

" ‘tlie resl’ means the univtTsals snbordinab > to suhsta ney-hootl , 
(jufi.'iiy-ness, and aci ion -hood, — e.o-. prlhrlfra, rfiyalra, utksepaiialra , e;ty 
It coinpriseK all tmivet'sais otlier than satid. 

‘r/.vr.vg sidVors from an unfortunate ambiguity. 

(//) xAs onc> of the categories of the system it iiu'aus tk.fsif''* 

ultimatt^ dilferenees which separate unitpie entities siicli as atoms from eacli 
oduT. Faicli of rlu^se (uitiiies is regarded as alisolutely .v'/t (jcnerLs, ami. so 
tluMi* (lilferenees are .not s])eeili(* differenees : in fact about these dillertnuays 
nolliing ean be said except, that they arc dilTcrenci's. The diflereiua’ of one 
atom from anotiior is not in. virlut' of some eharaeler irfiicfi it .shares vuiit 
anyihiiiii else; hut in virlin! simply of its own. uniqKeiK>ss. Suel.i a (liil'eri'nee 
therefore cannot be specific. If it were, you would again ba.ve to look for a 
tliiTcrenc(‘ to disl inguisli tlie members of the sjH‘ci(‘s--and so ad infuihna. 
.Jf you ar(' to avoj<l this infinite regress, you must admit sooner ()r lati'r du? 
reality of uneiassaljle uniqiu'iu'ss of <-hara.cter. And this is vi.^esa as an 
ultimate cateyonf. This categorv suggests, anti, perhaps luas, some relalio.ii 
to die ihiddhist eoneeption of apoha. 

(b) Hut — in a secondary sense, as Jh-asusjapatla himself savs just 
be I o\v-^- specific ditl'erences arc also calk'd r/.sk’.yc. And these idse.pi's ai’e in 
fact .^dnidiiya's, unit t'rsa Is, heeaiisc’ they are tlie eoimnon projierly of a class 
of things. In tlie vast majofity of cases in whicli the lerm id.se.^a is used, it 
is used in tJifs latter sense — naturally so, since lusv.pi in the other sense is iv 
mere siii’tl or fidlstop to thought, alxuil w.hicb theTt‘ is nothing to say except 
to assert its exislem-e. It is eominonly sa id that t he V a/.vc.y/A a syst em derives 
its name from tlie caietfonf vise^a. Hut Faddegou argues, o.ii good grounds, 
that in fact the system is so called hy reason of its charai-terisi ic riu'tliod of 
prociu'ding sdd ha rm ija raidha nii yabh ydni , ' throngli likeness and difference 
These «lilTerences (vaidhn nnya) are of course* el^te.sa in (he so-ealled secondary 
sense*, and not the cat<;‘goF-y vi.se.'<a, which is jiot available' for the pract*i<:*a, 
purpose of drawijig distinctions. The* Vai.^e.'<ika school is charactcrist icaMy 
du' se-hool of distinctions f 

f^i states that late?r V aise.'iika manuals seunetimes eri'cleid sdmdtnpirisesu 
into ail additional e^ate'Aory, side by side with saitdsdmdtuja, on tiie^ onc^hand, 

'wdijcli is (.uily sdrndnija — , and with cisesa (tlui cafogorv) on the otlier liand, 

- -vvhie-h of course is only viJesa (never sdmdriya). We often meet the com- 
poTind srundnyavi.se.'ia, and it can usually be translated ‘ spt'e'ifjc nnivtf'rsal 
suborilinaie universal being iisenl te^ distinguish all other universals from 
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l)ccauso it is tlie ground of a tliouglit wliich comprises tlie 
different ‘substances’, oartli and the rest: and it is a 
species becavise it is tlie ground of a tbougbt whicli ex- 
cludes substances from {{ualities and actions 

But these universals, siib'^tance-bood, a”d the rest 
are in tlu' f)rimarv s('nse genera (sdinanydni) , because 
tliey comprise many things : it is in a secondary or trans- 
ferred sense ii>hal;liid) that they are called ‘r/.sc.sa’, from 
the; fact tliat tla'v differentia h' their srthstrates (from 
otlicr things)'\ 

That tlu'se universals constitute a se|)arate category 
{paddrllidHiaralra) from substance, quality, and action is 
establislu'd by the difference in tlieir chai'acters (Jalimn- 
(iblieddt). And for this vc'ry naison (i.e. that tlu'v are 
^Irtferent from sultstance, (piality, and action), tmiversals 
are viernaV'. Anu univ('rsals an' diffeir>it fi'oin ('ach 
otlu'r because tbc'y are d('termined to n'sidence in sub- 
stances', and so on : and because the thought of one 

sattasrrudyiiia , llie iiniversul ' l>ciiig Tlu* iiso < lliis Ici-in to dt'noto llic 
objects oF d!()C(in(iindl ra , bare iiil iiit ioi), in tiu' st*clion on ptn-ci'})! ion in iJic 
Hhasija, cojiwi il nics one of the diriiciilt lets of tbal S(‘clion. VVt^ know tlial sonic 
lu;l(l tlic view ifuit (lie oltjtH'l of }iirv ikitlfHil'ajridnu ( riJoraiKftnritra) v\as 
simply ‘ l^>eing A And iSndliara lolls us tbai Prasustafiada moatil tbal nol; 
mortal v sdiurDUfa l)ut also risc.sa was approbondod in ‘ bare intuition '^riiat 
is, ‘ bare intnilion ’ appivbends universals o/ all .su/7,v ,- -jkvi only ‘ Being 
but also ' being sulistaix'e ‘ lieing quality (dc. 

(' All sorts of universals i.s of course* a jibrase eorxlcmned bv tlu* 
■'<itstra : eaeli universal lias srarn jjasdl I d, and we may nol. clasps llieiti. l:iuL 
<'V(vn 1 ’rasasia.})U.da says svindinjam (iviridham I) • 

M*or brevity I omit eight alines of llu' It'xl, wliieb sliow, in tlie 
same way, that tlie sanu* thing is trye of all subordinate universals. 

‘srdsra fiuriscsal.al rad hhalt jid riMCr’^dhti fidni. On this see I lie last 
note but one. 

’h^rTdliara. says: *‘11' nn!v(‘rsrls were ideiBieal witb substances, etc., 
lbt;v \v('uld ner sli on the destruction of *he substance, e((* , and wciuld come 
into being witb its origination. But as they are ditTcrent, 'ibis rule does not 
bold NK p. 1. t). Bor iV' AlilTercnee in cliaraeter see tlu* definilion 
of the. nniversal vviilt wliieb the present passage of tlu* Hfulsija opens, 
bdernity was not mentioned in the definition; no doiijn because Bra.sastapada 
inteJtt^ed to treat it as a corollary from tlie definition. 

'Some universals rt;side in substances, otiiers in (pialilies, atul so 
on : aud this determinate elioiee of substrates shows dilTerencc in the universals 
tbeiiiselyes. NK p. 310 1. 20. 
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universal differs from the thought of another universal. 
And each universal is one, because it shows no difference 
of cliaracter as residing in its several substrates, and be- 
cause there is no character of difference’. 

Although universals liave no determin^ite location 
{aparicchinnade^ani sdmdnydni), nevertheless each is 
‘ubiquitous within its proper sphere' because the condi- 
tions under which each is manifested art? determinate 
{upnlaksananiyamdt) , and because tliere is a definite 
totality of conditions requisite for the production of tlie 
individuals which manifest the universal (kdranasdmagri- 
niyamdtY. And universals are not to be indicatc'd 
in space (antardle avyapade^ydni) because they cannot 
reside tlicn' either by relation of conjunction (samyogn) 
or by that of inherence (somardya) ”. * 

In an earlier passage' which treats of the likenesses 
and differences {sadharmyaraidharmya) of the categories, 
Prasiastapada mentions seven characteristics common to 
tlie three categories of Universality, in'timate Difference, 
and Inherence, which differentiate them from the otlier 
three categories, Substance, Quality, and Action. 

“ The tliree categories of TJnivei'sality, Ultimate 
Difference, and Inherence have tlie characteristics (1) 


‘ prut {/okaiii sv dsra I a ksandv i.'ic.’ial v isesala Icj^and b Ji dv d c cu i ka t- 

rani. i * 

Compare VS 1. ii. 1.7 sad iti liiKjdvisesdd vihsalinffd,b havoc caiko 
bhdvah. IVas^astapilda jiiakes flie jnsigniircaiit ehange of Uhtja into laksarja 
in qiiotine^. The more important modifitation which he introduces is in the 
applicatioii of the formula, which in the sutra is uned to establish the unity 
of sattd. Being, only, whereas Bra.^astapada uses it to prove the unity of 
everi/ universal. The^, result of this modification is that the second plirase 
in the. formula, vi^‘e.salaksandbhdvdfj ceases to have any distinct meaniiiig. 
BrTdhara tries to give it a distinctive meaning by interpreting laksarta (in the 
second plirase) as pramdua--' there is no in^^ans of proving difference 

'i.c. because a universal only sliows itself in a particular kind of 
thing, and because thiT\gs of that particular kind do not come into existence 
at random, but under fixed causal conditions. BrTdhara glosses the* first 
phrase by abhivi/an jakasya avayavasamsthdnavl^esasya nif/atatrdt — because 
the special collocation of parts which manifests the universal is fixed by rule. 
^Bhdsya, p. 19, I. 1. 
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that their Being consists in their own essence or unique 
nature (svdtmasqttva) ; (2) that they have thought for 
their charaoiteristic (buddhilaksanatva); (3) that they 
are not effects; (4) that they are not causes; (5) that 
they do not possess genus and species (asdmdnyavi^esa- 
vattva) ; (6)' that they art^ et(trna] ; (7) that they are not 
caHed ‘things’ (arfha.^ubddnahhidheyatva)” . 

The folloyiang observations may be made under these 
seven heads : — 

(1) Substances, qualities, and acts are held to exist 
in virtue of a universal ‘Being’ residing in them. In 
other words tht^Se tliree categories all exist in the same 
sense : existence is a class-notion applicable to all these 
three categories. In their case saUdyogah sattram — ex- 
istence consists in being united with a universal ‘Being’ 
— as l^ridliara expresses it. Jlut we cannot bring the uni- 
versal ‘Being’ itself under the same class-concept ; we 
(avnnot say in this scns(' that ‘Being is’. For this will 
lead to an infini(!e regress (amirasthd), since it means 
that 'feeing has a Being, which again has a Being ... ad 
infinitum. Nor can we bring any of tlie other universale 
under a further universal without falling into an infinite 
regn'ss. Blue things possess blueness, but blueness does 
not |:)osseiSs blueness-ness; for if tlu' latter supposition 
were made', there would In' no limit to the multipli- 
cation of super-universals. ’ * 

• 

‘At a later time rdavana, formulated tlie six jafibddliaka, or 
ifiipediments to utiiversaJity, in a coiiplet wliich became llie current coin of the 
schools : vijadder abkedah , tuUjaivarh^ sarhkarOj ‘ tJiunavafithitih , ntpakdnirt 
asam b a ndho , j dtihddli a ka.s a tiui rah ah . 

(i) A class must include more than one tiling , tso that tliert' can, for 
iifstance, be no class-nature of ether {akdJatva) : 

(ii) the same thing under different names will not give rise lo a class- 
notion, e.g. saJi, candray vidhu^ are three names for the moon, but do not 
indicate a class-nature ‘ moon -ness ’ : 

(//;) the bhutadravija's are earth, water, fire, «,ir, and ether, while the 
muriadravya' s are earth, water, fire, air, and mind — therefore there would be 
‘ eonfiision ’ if murtatva and bhdtatva were sdmdntfa : 

(iv) universals indmanya) do not imply a elass-natiir(‘ ‘universal -hood* 
(kdmdnyatva) y because this would involve infinite regress : 
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And simiJiirly we must not say that the various iini- 
versals are all tiniversals in virtue of a universal nature 
‘universal -hood’ (santanyatcd) belonging to if.ll universals 
as such. — And yet we do say that this, that and the 
other universal exist : and we do say that this, that and 
the otlier universal are unirersals. Does not this uni- 
versalisiiig function of thought iniply a real universal 
‘Being’ residing in universals, and <a real uni- 
versal ‘universality’ vvliicdi makes them all alike univer- 
sals? — Prasastapada’s re])ly ajuounts to saying that tliere 
is n'ally no universalising function of tliought implied 
in the assertion that tlu' various iiniv(“rsals exist and in 
th(i d(‘signation of them all as tinirersals. Each is unique 
in its exist('nc(' and in its nature ; and the use of a common 
term, — ‘existence', ‘universar ,- -do('s not here imply arv* 
real community of chara<d('r. 

(’2) Tills probably UK-ans, as Sridhara explains', 
that thought itscdf is the proof of the reality of the uni- 
versal, when its r('ality is contesb'd ( riprat ipan}iasdmdn- 
yddisadhhare bnddliir era lahsaaani : laksanaiii heing 
glossed hy praindnam). ft is true that, on Prasastapada’s 
view, the universal is perceptihle, and therefore iierccjition 
is the means of knowledge' {praiiidna) by wliich we appre;- 
hend jt. But, in dealing with an opponent wdio refuses 
to admit that the- universal is given in jK'rcejition, the 

. . __«j; 

if I viltiinatt' (liiTt'i cni-cs icirsesd) havo no coniihoii Jitiliii t' (risrsnf rd) for 
lliey woiilrl thro foretjo iheir oirti tinlnrc, n'incc' uJliniatv. (lifforrorrs (‘tio liavc 
Mothiiigf in conioiOD ; ^ 

(ri) finally, inltort'oct* {saniiicami) cannot liuw inhcTciu-c-ticss rcsidcnl 
in it, hccaiiso there j« no rrJafiou availahle hy which «iicli ‘ |•(‘si(ience ’ coohl 

he t'xplained, for iIk' su])]K)sil ion that inhcrcnce-neHs residcis in inherence hv 

irihi'rence involves infitiite regress. 

arhirrary liniilation of ‘ real universals ' has parallels in (iretdv 
thought. Socrates protested against it. 

'Kritli, IJjA, p. lOd, foo^no'e, says' tliai VS I. ii. d is ‘ hadlv 
explained away ’ in tiiis passage as meaning tliat the existence of universals 
is proved by thought. *JTe thinks that tlip ftHlra's do not teacli a rea,listic 
view ot the univt'rsal. ihit Prasaslapada, vvlut certainly does niainlain whal: 
Keitl) himself calls a ‘ rigid realism uses this phrase biKhiltilak.'^ana. And 
lie can only have meant what SrTdliara says he meant. As to the meaning 
of tlie suira I. ii. d, see above, p. 133 . 
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iippeal lies to the universalisiiig function of thought, 
unuvrttipratyaija. And it is in fact on this that Pras^as- 
inpada reliesiin order to establisli the reality of the uni- 
Nersal. 

(3) The universal is not an elTect, in this sense that it 

has a subsistence independent of the iiufividuals in wliich 
it inheres (7;dra.*;dnftpc/^syrsrah///7/‘afra). A whole (ara- 
ijavi) is an effeht of wliicli tlie parts in ^vhich it inlu'rc.s 
iire tfie constitutive cause (saiiiardyilalraiui). But this 
cannot be said ot a universal, which (unlike a wholei 
subsists liefore and after any individual in which it 
inlieves. « 

(4) A uni\('rsa] is not a constitutive cause, nor a non- 
constitutive caiis(> iasaiiiardyihdraaa). It imist however 
^u^alloAved to be an occasion oi' occasional cause {iiiniitfa})- 
drana) : for it is tlu' occasion of our thoiighi of the uni- 
N'crsa I . 

(n) 'I'liis is explained under (1). SrTdhara howi'ver 
interip’ets sdiiidnijariscsa here as meaning sjx'cilic or sub- 
ordinate universal , aparajdti. 

(()) rniversals are (‘ternal because they endun' whik' 
individuals arisi' and perish. 

(7) py the writer's own convention israsajuajia) 
the word ’thing’ is not applied to univcrsals. 

Diiin.aga’s di:\lectic against this ri'alistic view is 
preserved in a fragment eiti'd in the Sai-radarsnnasaiii- 
()ralui\ I’rasastapada does not ripply to any criticisms 
of the kind which Dihnnga brings. But Prabhakara’s 
doctrine seems to liave similar ci'iticisms in view. 
“Tliough the -Idti or class-character is eternal, yet when 
a new individual belongyig to that class comes into exist- 
ence, wliat is brought into existence ... is not the class- 
chavacter, whicli is ever present, but ’only the relation 
(inherence) of the individual to that class-character 


^ D i u uaga , gm eii I Q . 
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There is notliing objectionable in the ‘production’ oJ 
‘inherence’, because inherence, according to Prabhakara, 
is not eternal (as held by the logician) ‘’4. Prabhn- 
kara differs from Prasastapada in revising to admit sal la, 
‘Being’, as a universal, apparently on the ground urged 
by the Bauddlia (critic as reported in the Sdrmdarsana- 
samgraha. that there is no common form running 
through things so different as Mount Meru'and a mustard- 
seed^. 

SECTION 11. RECOLLECTION, ATTENTION AND ASSOCIATION 

In a jiassage in the Nydya-sfdra 'which discusses 
memory it is suggested first that recaillection is brought 
about by a specific kind of conjunction between manas 
and the soul. Tlie traces of past experience inliere'in 
the soul, and are serially rojised when manas makes con- 
tact with the part (pradesa) of the soul concerned. See 


Mha, PSPM, V. 100. 

4 .) 

^Srklhara lias two digressive passages in his coniriuiit on PBh 
here, viz., NK pp 815-3.1 (>, trahslaied h.v .Faddegon p. 502 It’., and NK pp. 11 — 
13, translated by Faddegon p. 360 ff. Tlie former deals with an objector who 
maintains that the universal is both diirorenl from and non -different from 
the particulars {bheddhheda), on the ground that if you lake the 
universal in abslraction from the fiarticiiiar it has no content left to 
distinguish it from other universals. Universality, as such, only means in- 
clusion— it will he the same in one universal as in another, and wdll not iirovide 
a content by which one universal is distinguished from another. Bare 
universality an empty thought- form, deriving all its content from the 
particular : from wrliich tlierefore it cannot be regarded as separable. But on 
the other haml the cow-hood which is tlms •nseparable from cow' Blots and cow 
Spots and identical in both (for you caniiot say ‘ Spots is a cow — and so Blots 
is not a 0010 )^ is at the same time dilferentialed from this or that particular- — 
becauae the (*ow-hood of Blots, being at th« same time the cow-hood of Spots, 
cannot be identical with Blots herself ; for Blots is not Spots, though both 
are cows (<^dvaleyaffijakas}fa goivasya bdlriileydttnaJialve siddhe ^dvaleifdd 
hhedo 'pi siddhyafi. NK p. 315 I. 21). 

By similar reasoning it is argued tj^at the universal is not merely 
eternal, as the Vaiscsika holds, but at once eternal and non-eternal 
(nitydnitya) y because it both survives and does not survive this and that 
individual. When Spo^s dies, her cow-hood dies also; but the cow-hood of 
Blots survives. 

The other passage reviews various definitioiiR of ‘ being put forward 
ill opposition to the Vaisesika doctrine of universal ‘ Being 
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:\S III. ii.^25 jMnasamavetutmapradehsamnikarsan 
nanasah smrtyutpatter na yugapadutpattih — wc do not 
iiave all our (memories simultaneously because memory 
;irises from contsict of manas with a part of the soul in 
w’liich the knowledge is inherent. In modern phrase,, 
memory depbnds on attention to a particular sphere of 
experience : and wc do not attend to cverytliing at once. 
In Naiydyilm! plirase, tliough dtman is all-pervading 
(ribhu), manas is atojuic : so that, thougli soul as sucli 
is j)otentially all-knowing, attention limits the actuality 
of knowledge to one tiling at a time. It is then suggest- 
ed tliat manas has to go outside the liody in order to 
make Contact with the ‘parts of the soul in wliich the- 
knowledge resides’ ; but then the objection arises that in 
^Iw temporary absence of manas the function of maintain- 
ing bodily equilibrium would fail and a man would fait 
whenever he was occupied vvitli attending to his memo- 
ries. (We solve {ireeisely the same difficulty by entrust- 
ing such function* as maintaining equilibrium to ‘sub- 
conscibus process’). A suggested answer is tliat rapid 
return of manas (swift alternations of attention) may 
meet the case : but this is rejected on tlie ground that 
recollection may be a jirotracti'd proci'ss. But tlie truth 
is that manas always functions within the body (anlah 
sarlravrttitvad manasah — 'NS ITT. ii. GO). Life itself, 
as Vfltsyayana says (ad, loc.) is the contact pi manas 
with embodied soul : and,there can be no question of the 
manas going outside the Ix-xly. It might also be asked : 
what sends it outside tlie body and directs it to a parti- 
cular ‘place’ in the soul? If the soul directs the atten- 
tion, then the soul knows already and theri' is no need of 
attention ! And yet it cannot be by chance that attention 
flits the mark : nor yet can manas, the organ of attention 
itseff know where to go — for it is not* the know’er (the 
soul is the knoAver) : and so it seeins impossible td 
suppose a specific mode of contact between manas and 
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soul (See NS lll.ii.31 — 

ca na saniyogavUcsah). But tliis line of objection is sei 
aside by tbe sutra, because it proves too inruch : for when 
a man’s attention is concentrated on something else and 
he hui'ts his foot, his attention I'cturns to his body and lie 
is conscious of tlie liurt : but the objection jiis^t urged as to 
impossibility of directed attention would apply to this 
ease, whicli is an unquestionable fact : and therefore that 
objection cannot be xalid. (NS in.ii.32 — viidmliam- 
anaftah padavyatlianena mniijogavue^ena sanifinani — It is 
the same as th(^ spiadfic. contact of vianas Avith dtm(i}i 
whicli comes alioiit through injury to tk(' foot of a, man 
whose attention is absorbed.) 

3'he reason why wi* do not remendier everything at 
once is tliat, Ix'sides the contact of nuinas and dtnkiir 
and th(> ('xistenci' of traces of past ex])erience tlau’e are 
other conditions of recolle<Vtion ; namely, concentration 
(,pratii(llulri(i), and ap])i'ehension of associate's of various 
kinds. 3'hese other conditions not being jiermanent but 
occasional, difh'rent recolh'clions arise at (liffen'iit limes. 
(NS 111. ii. 33 — iir(!>ji(lkdn<iJiiHid(iijiidudndin dyiifidjKtd- 
hhdrdd ayufid pot smaraiKi m .) 

No attc'uipt is made to n'duce ‘association’ to laws, 
hut fifetni 42 enumerates twenty-two conditions]* of recall, 
namely ; conceniratian, conicrt, repetition; .s'ff/a.s- (classi- 
fied by Vatsyayana as (burfold — tlii' r;onjoined, as sniok(' 
is the mark of lire : the r('sident, as horns are the mark 
of a cow : the co-residi'iit, as* hand is the mark of foot, 
botli being co-resident in the body : and the opiiositc', as 
the Lion-existenj. of the ('xistent): marks, as a brand or- 

^ irranUJhana, tiibandha, abhijdsia^ llhtja, lal.'tana, fiddrsiin, pant/ralia , 
(ittrilasambandha, rinanlanja, riifotja, chait'jnja, virodha, 'ai.istnia, prapH. 
V ijfU'ddltana , fiukhaduhkba ,, icchddrrsa, hhaija, arfliitra, krit/d, rdtja, dJninnn- 
dUarma. (Vatsx ftyana flakes samhandJia, in Ibo compound at^raud.srifasattp 
hdndlia, as a soparaie head — rclalioii ; as a ju'rson living ivilii tiio teacher 
n^miuds you of Mie toaclier himself. This is arbitrary. X fuive followed 
yatsYtlyana’s interpretation and used his illus(ration.s in other eases : J)ut he 
iuay have ininisterprcted the meaning t.f the sutra in sv ine ea^es here.) 
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in animal nnikcs us think of its stable; likeness, as a 
|)icture reminds ns of a man; possession, as property 
reminds us (d tlic owner and rice versa; dependence, as 
ii'ader and followcnv; iinntediaie sequence, as in things 
vvhieli are to 1)0 done (eaeh stej) reminds one of the next 
lo be taken) .separation, whieh makes a man think of the 
|)erson frojn wliom he is se])arat('d; unity of fv net ion, as 
one man who .does anything makes ns think of another 
who does the same tiling; enmity, as of two rivals one 
reminds us of tlie other; e.reess, whieh reminds us of that 
by M’hieh the exeess is generaU'd (Vatsyayana gives no 
illustration, and it is not clear what lu' lias in mind); 
(lequisition , whieli reminds us of tlu' source I'rorn which 
tlie thing lias been got; eorerinq, as a scabbard reminds m 
.•of* a sword; pleasure-pain, which reminds us of tlieir 
causi's; desire and arersicni, for a man recollects what he 
likes or dislike; fear, which iTiakes us think of the source 
of the fear; supylianey reminds us of things sipiplicated, 
such as food or clothing: uelion, as a cliariot reminds us of 
the ci*iariot('('r; lore, for a man thinks of the woman lie 
lovt's; merit and demerit, for as tli() result of nu'rit there 
is memory of another bii'th and in tins lib* retention of 
what has lieen read or heard; and as the result of demerit 
a man n'members the instruments of previously exiieri- 
enced jiain (tlie explanation of this last rubric nniiains 
obscure). 

The enumeration is interesting. It contains at least 
three diffen'iit classes of ‘('onditions of recaH’, viz. — (1) 
concentration, context, and repidition. Goneentration 
is defined as th(> ajiplication of attimtion . (n/aaa.sn dhdra- 
rdirn) througli desire to remember; or, thinking of the 
marks of the tiling to be remembered (siisrnfirsitalinqa- 
eintanam). Gontexi, is the connection of tojiics in a single 
[lassage. Repetition means a mental disposition or trace 
which is produced by repetition and is a quality of the 
soul ' (abhynsajanitah sarhskura utmaqunah). 
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(2) Associated objects. Tlie single li^ad lihga, in 
its fourfold meaning as interpreted by Vatsyayana wiJi 
cover some at least of the other cases of association. 
Most of the cases would be classed as ‘association by 
contiguity’ in popular psychology. But ‘likeness’, and 
some cases of recall by ‘similarity of funbtion’ would 
come under ‘association by similarity.’ ‘Context’ might 
be classed liere under the general head of ‘contiguous 
association’, but implies a ‘mental set’ or attitude which 
makes it a class apart. 

(3) Moods or emotions or sentiments or feelings of 

the subject. Pleasure-pain, desire-aversion, fear- love 
'f)bviously belong here. ‘Heparation’ and ‘suppliancy,’ 
perhaps, as implying emotional moods which facilitate 
recall, are related to this head. •' ' 

‘Immediate sequence’ implies conativc unity, which 
relates it to ‘context’ and ‘concentration’. ‘Repetition’ 
really belongs to a class apart, as being a condition of re- 
tention rather tlian an occasion of recall; and the mytholo- 
gical rubric of ‘merit-demerit’ (which would stand for 
inlierited and instinctive disposition, in modern phrase- 
ology) sliould go along with ‘repetition’. 
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INFERENCE 

atha tatpurvckam trividham anumanam, 'piirvavac 
chesavat mmcmyato drstam ca 

tad idam hetudaharanayoh, sdmarthyam paramaMik- 
smam duh khahodham pamjitcrrTrpavednm 

Tho general nature, and the varieties, of inferen 'e^ — The nydi.a, or demonstra- 
tive method — The formnlation of the syllogism, and the fii nod ions of its 
members — The canon of syllogism, or trairupf/a — Classification of fallacious 
middle terms — h’allacious proposition, and fallacious exemplification — 
Syllogistic. The wheel of reasons, or nine \alid and invalid types of 
syllogism — Syllogistic, continued. Purely positive and purely negative 
types of syllogism-* T^ddyotakara's criticism of the interprcilation of the 
trdhnpiin by the help of ‘ aiuidhdrarw's Vacaspati Mij^ra’s criticism of 
Dhanriaklrti’s doctrine of the ‘ scmiucnijamfmrivadhdra-rja \ 

SECTION 1. NATITRE AND YARTETIES OF TNFERENCE 

Tlic oarliest Indian fornnilation of infercnco Mdiich 
tias survived is probably tliat contained in the VaUesika 
Srdrfd. Inference is there defined as Iningikam jnunam, 
‘knowledge from a mark or sign’. This inferential mark 
— middle term — js of two kinds; drstarh lihgam on the 
one band; and adrsfam or sdmdnyafo drstarii lingam on 
tfie other band. The ‘mark’ functions' inferontially in 
virtue of certain real relations in Avbicb tilings stand to 
each other, and which are enumerated in an apliorism of 

•Faddegon, VS, pp. 296 and .300, gives the following list of sutra's 
bearing on inference: IT. i. 8 — 10 and 1,5 — 17; III. i. .3—18; III. ii. 6 8; 
•and IX. ii. 1-2 and 4. 
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the Vcmc.nka Suira (IX. ii.l). -AX'rv natable is th( 
absence of all reference to the function of tne example in 
inference, Matli one dubious exception ( 7(8 (lX.ii.2); and 
the al)sence of any doctrine; of the ‘inenibers’ of the 
syllogisni, which plays so large a |)art. in the Nyaya 
, Sriira. The Nyaya Sutra uses the wonfi liiiga, but 
its regular word is lietn, rc'ason or ground. It 
stresses tlie function of the example, nuuking inference 
turn on resemblance (fautharuiya). And, instead 
of naming real relations as the basis of inference, 
it defines the function of the hctu througli the 
general conception of ‘j)robativeness’ (Mdhynmxlhjina), 
derived from likemess to ('xaniples (uddliarauasadharm- 
ydty . The doctrine of the Nyaya Sfdra probably re- 
presents a later y)hase of logical development than that./)fv 
the VaUe.sika-sutra : and it stands for a dilferent way of 
thinking, really, altliough the early syncj-otism of the two 
schools has obscured th(' initial difference; in standi)oint. 
The VaUesiha-sfitra is inter(‘st<*d in the.inh'rential process 
as such, wliereas tlie Nydya is interested in demonstr.ition; 
the Vaiscsilia tlierefore did not formvdaie a syllogism, 
which is essentially the form of argmiK'nt rather than of 
inference: and he did not thinlc of inference as an appeal 
to exam))les, hut based it directly on the real relations of 
things. The Naiydylka, on the other hand, was' from first 
to last a. idrliiha, a disj)utant, and therefore thouglit in 
terms of argument; with the result tliat he attached ex- 
aggei’ated im))()rtance to cxamplrs, as the instrument for 
confuting an adversary. Had Indian logic developed on 
the basis of the Vnisesila-xfitra it would have been a A^ery 
differenj thing ‘in all probability : and peihaps it would 

have given a truer account of the essential nature of in- 
^ € 
fere nee. 

The real lekitions on avIucIi inference is based^ are 
enumerated in IkS IX. ii.l as folloAvs ; “Knowledge 


'NS 1. i. 31. 
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itirougii ;in infoixMitial luark is Avhere this is (a) effect of, 
1)) cause of, (c) conjoined Avith, (d) opposed to, (e) re- 
sident in, that ” (asycdam kdryam karatiani saiiiyogi 
rirodhi saninvdyi c.c.ti laiiiyikam) . Bnt tliere are clearly 
recognised tUo diflerent kinds of the inference based on 
these real relations, according as the ‘mark’ is ‘seen’ or 
‘unseen’ (the latter case is commonly dc'scribed as ‘seen 
I'rom likeness’). Tliese two types of inference (dr/ita- 
lihr/a and adrstalihya or sdmdnyato drstalihya) an' re- 
ferred to in numerous sutras le.g. 11. i. 8, 10, 15, 10; Til. 
ii.O, 7) : and the princi|)al examples of the ap})lication of 
tlie latter ty|)e of infereiicc' are the arguments proving tlie 
existence of a soul as the svd)strate of the jasychical 
Inutilities and the existence of wind as the srd)strate of liot- 
cold touch. 'l^hese are two of tlu' niiu' substances 
idrarya) whicli the system ;i'ecognis('s. They are both 
imperceptible, altliough their (pialities are perceptible : 
and therefore tlu'ir existence has to l)e established by an 
infen‘W(*e. But plainly it will not be an inference of the 
ordinary kind wliicli establishes the imp(‘rceptil)le : and 
Ih'ika' the necessity of admitting a special ty|)e of inference 
J'or the I'uirpose. 

t ’I’ll is twofold division of inference is found also in 

other early schools, and may ha^n been borrowed by them 
from the Vaisesikn. Sahara in 1iis Bhdsy/d on the 
Mlvidihsd says : “ Tnferejiee is of two kinds ; that in 
which tlie relation has b(‘e>;i experienced in perception 
(j)rotyaksato-drstasaiiibandha), and that in which it is 
(‘xperienced from 1 ikeni'ss (sdindn yaio-drslasam J)an- 
dha) ' ’ . 


10 1. 12, Kimiarila objects : “The division of inference into 
kinds is impossible. l)ccanse the coniieetion l>et\jjt^en reacliing a ])lace 
and itfbvement is seen hv peree])lion, no less than the eoiiiiection betwtuTi 
smoke and fire. Tt may ho said that there is no perception of this connec- 
!iori in JtJic : hut neither is there p(^rcef)tioii of tlie connectioM tietweeu 
inoke and fire in the hill Pras^astapada's itistiiu tion, referred to below, 
takes the force out of this objection. 

11 
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As an example of the former class Saflara gives the 
inference from siiioke to fire : as an exanifile of the latter 
the inference that the sun moves from the fact tliat it 
changes its place, on the liasis of tlie experience that 
change of jilace on the part of a person is ahj ays jireceded 
by movement (Dcrndatlasyn (/atipurrihani (lemntarapnlp- 
tim npalabinja). Vatsyayana gives the same illustration 
of mmanyato drda inference*. The point of the ex- 
ample is that tlie movement of the heavenly bodies is a. 
thing beyond dirc'ct expericmce. But the original appli- 
cation of this type of infc'n'nce is to sometliing wfiicli 
transcends experience in a completer sense than tliirf : anrl 
the Sdiiikhya Kdrilid (vers('s 5 A (V) is nearer to the ori- 
ginal doctrine Avhen it says miudnyalas tii (Jrstdd atind- 
riydndrit prafUir aniDiKiitdt “ l<nowiedg(‘ of tilings heyonfi 
the senses comes from ^mindnyato-drsta iiderence 
(landapada is giving tlie right illusti-afion wlien he says 
that tlu' existence of pralrii and ptiriisa is tlius inferred. 

h’he distinction then was originally a \(‘ry it'al and 
inijKirtant one. *rhe Vaiicsila-sfiira notes as a pecu- 
liarity of the sd tndnyafo-dr.djt tyfie that it doi's not lead to 
a definite or specific conclusion — sdindnyato drstde edri-,, 
sfsdjr -and this is p('rha))s the reason for, the name 

'It istrilyt) iji Viiil-^it-hlidsiia on )S T. 7. Itoi'gh lliv tu'o k;n<ls 

of inforoiB'<' afc nol IIumv tlisl iiigiuislH'd ; pikI by’ (Vamip pfifla in liis coniini'iit 
ojj ilic Sdthl.'lufa Kdridri, as an I'xa.'r.pU' *t)f sdindn iintoflrsUi if ifnrt'itct'. 

~(.‘oni]>art' f'*S' II.. i. vvifh Tl. ii. f— Tlte* ptissaors n e 

closely parallel, and cerlaiu f^nfra.s are repoaied. in ili^nn, e.^'. Tl. i. 15 — 17 
corn-parod with III, ii. 0 -8. Tlial llie jiassagt's lutve cxplicii rofercncf' \o one 
another is (dear fr!,rn III. ii. 5. liolh pa^sajge.s luB.o lliat the eonelusion i" 
indelei’ininate, airiscsa. (Kninarila reinarks that in that: ease the itroec^r^s h 
not itiferenett — nmnndna, bnt implication — arthapalti : nhiclf is an aen'e 
and on lii.s view of inlVnmee just, ol)s'.e.rv{.i^i(m/) 

The diffienliy ;jhori1 tlie appreheifsion of wind (rd/ya) for Ihe Fa/.s'c.v/Ao 
is iliat it lias not udhJinta'rfi pn , ‘manifesl colour’. A suhstaiice like earll) 
is eonsideiaul lo be })ereeivod becanse in addition to jt,s speeifie property o' 
odour it is also visible. Ihil when a siib.stanct' lias no ndhJiuln-rrijxi . it 
held that tlu' substance, as snrdi, is not perceived, but has to be inferretl fron 
its peculiar property. 
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oiveii to itj ipurtly. From psyciiical qualities you can 
infer the existence of a substrate : and you can adduce 
scriptural authority for saying tliat tlie ‘soul’ is this subs- 
trate : bttt tlie infei’cnce in itself tells you notliing as to 
the precise nature of this sulistrate, whicli, as thus in- 
ferred, remains quite indeterminate’. 

Tlie distinction as thus understood is preserved intact 
by Vatsyayana in oiu^ of tlie explanations which lie offers 
of the term sdnifinyato-drsta in NS I.i.5; though it 
remains doubtful wlietlier this n as the real nieaiiing of tlie 
sa/ra* As an illustration of this simse of tlu^ term he 
gives the argument from jisyeliical qualities to tlie exis- 
leiiee of soul. His analysis of tliis kind of inference is 
•,\#rth (pioting. “ srimfinyaio drslaiit ndma yal rdpral- 
yah.sc Uipialiiujhmh samlxindhe henneid arlhcna Uinju- 
xya fidvidx yad apralyahyo litiyj (pinnpite, yailK’cvliddi- 
Idiir dfriid. icchddayo yandh, yunds ra drarya-^adts- 
ilidiHdh. lad yad f-yhit sfhdniim, m dlmotlN “ The 
<d inddyatn dryhi inference is where, the relation 
between the Mark and th' Bnhject not being per- 
ceived, an mqn'rcei ved Subject is inferred frrmi the 
► hUeiiess of tlie Alark to sometliing^ ; as tlie Soul is infei'red 
,llirough (U'sire and the like. Hc'sire and the lilo; are 
<jualiti<'s; and qualities are groundixl in snbstancH's. That 


Ml; is iu'cnuse luirkc Ims l}n‘ .spun' ;tl>slrncl viol ion <»( llio siibstvplo 
tf.s n sorriol li ing;- }u‘-kno\' s-rio! - o. hit l t})}il hr (‘muis il possihU- H' suigfgrsi 1ii;i! 
(ftrr all CtiuI niio'lif linvr “ supcriohfc'l to itinlfrr a r!o-'!li\ of* ihinkiiio: 
i/Av,s77v/ Coiiccnii H(f Hinri'in innhr-shniilinif , lA . iii. fl). 'I’lir N ud liu-xu! ra 
Hu'frrore arf^ucs froni tiu' .s-preifir nalnrt' of psyrhiral (p'aiiiirs to a sppcipn 
■ ihstrato, souk S; .ViS' 111. ii. oS iV. ^ 

^Iniacid ariJictia Vntau.'iua sd aidu {lal . from tlir ijir'inss of Ihr 

■ktrls lo souuuhiitjjf IVut sdinatt^di sltould pt'rliap.s lie I riiio hki'd ’ from tip' 
kirk's romminiiiv' ( f tutiino wiili s.- mtd liintf ('Iso I''o:r drsiro, aro nol 

’ like (puilitirs. '^rhrv arr <jualiiirv^. ^'rt ihrv arr (putliiiu's of so imitpio 

kiiid^lliMt. to use ]h-Msas(:i.pad;t's ruligfiilrMinir phrast', w r \ s.i v ihrt'e is 
>\(i))iaidtihhcda, compit'io dilTrrrnrr of kim.l, lietwcrn I hem Dod those 
'/v/'c'df/ (Tjiialilies on Ihr rt’ialion of whirh to (pliysirMl) sulista.'uu' Ihr ink'rc'iirc’ 
fHuunlird. 


r<IBh p. 10 L 6 (on .V.S I. i. HV 
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which is the ground of tliese qualities of desire and the 
like, is the Soul 

Tlie fifth aphorism of the Nyaya-sutra substitutes ii 
threefold division of inference for the twofold division 
which we have just been considering : and -tlie meaning 
of the terms Avliicli it uses — purravat, ^emcat, and sdman- 
yato drsta was already obscure to Vatsyayana, wIk- 
gives alternative explanations of them*. If conjecture 
is permissible, it may be suggested that sdindnyato drsta 
meant for the sntra-hdra just AA'hat it meant in the Vai- 
seMka-sfifra-, and that his innovation consisted in further 
subdividing the otlier class of infej'cnce, (lrst(i-lihg(f, into 
two heads, purrarat and itesavat. As references are made 
in the Sfitra itself' to inference by elimination or resi- 
dues or disjunction — parUesdnnmdna — it is possible tiiar' 
se.piral: has this meaning • and this is one of Vdtsyd- 
yana's alternative explanations. In that case we may 

‘Keith ILA p. 00 eonsidcrs (liat NS II. i. ‘^7 — innsif l)e rej^ardetl iis 
givinj^ [Urcv instances ot inference (.•on(>sponding lo Ihe tliree types of Jiifereiicc 
enumerated in NS I. i. 5. If this bo so, two of the ihroe illustrations ol 
inference vvin'ch Yalsyayana reads info the somewhat cryptic ntierance tf 
tlie Sfitralard do not correspond with the illuslrntionK of the linve types whicli 
lie has given at I. i. 5 : and it is not easy to bring what lie says liere into 
line with what he said there, ^riie three instances liere given are (1) tin’ 
inference that it has lained from tiie Hooded river, (2) the inference that il* 
will j'ain from the ants rnmiiog about with their egg.s, (.‘i) flu* inference tlni^* 
there is a peacock in the jungle, from the peacoek-like scream. (Keith follow>s 
later commentators interpre/ing this last as inference of the coming of rain 
from tlie pc.,cocks’ cries). *If the last is inlcnded as a case of sdnumyah^ 
drsta, then the meaning of this phrase has lost lls distinctiveness ; it would 
mean simply infeience from reseinhlance. 

The third examjile of sdmdnffato drsta given by Gandapada in hi' 
(•(•mment on the Sdmklufa Kdrikd has a similar want of distinctiveness, yv/,.. 
tfie inference (hat because the mango-trees are in l)loom liere, tliey mii'’ 
he in bloom elsewdu're. 

"NS Til. ii. 40 pari.4esdd yathoktahelup(tpatte.s ca. Vatsyayaua ( n 

this cites the same formula or vakija which he cited on I. i. 5 to explai 
^esarnt - '* 

y prasuklapratisedhc auijatrdprakaUydc chisyaindti e sarhpratyayah'’ 
if you djiiy various possibilities, and theire is no possibility an> 
w^here else, you must come in conclusion lo the remaining {lossib ' 

* . • 
We have proved that cniiseioiisness cannot belong to the five, mater' : 
elements nor to manas : there is no other substance except atman, soc ^ 
tliercfore it must belong to soul. 
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;ic*cept as tiffi original meaning of pimavat Vatsyayana’g 
i xplanation ^ yatJidpurvam pratyaksahhutayor anyatara 
daHanena ’ nya tarasyd ’ 'pratyaksasyCi ' numanam, yatha 
ilhumena' gnm. “Purvaixtt inference is where, of two 
perceptible objects such as have been before experienced, 
the sight of ^ne leads to the inference of the other which is 
not perceived; as fire is inferred through smoke That 
is to say, purvavat inference comprises normal inferences 
of every kind {drsla-lihya)’, setting aside eliminative in- 
ferences which the sutra-kdm has found it necessary to 
treat as a class apart, thereby innovating on the Vaisesi- 
ka-supra, which cither had not noted these or had not I’c- 
gardSd tliem as e’rnbodying any distinct principle. For all 
})ractical purposes the sc.pjrat foiin is disregarded by the 
Xaiydyika liimself. 

The alternative explanations whicli Ybltsyayana 
offers of the three terms are* that purvavat is inference 
from what precedcKl, that is from cause to effect, as when 
we infer that therp will be rain, from clouds; se><avat is 
inference from what followed, tliat is from effect to cause, 
as Avhen we infer that it has rained, from the SAvollen 
river : sdmaivyaU) drsta is as Avhen we infer that the sun 
moves though we liave never seen it moving, on the 
ground tliat when we see something in one jrlace which 
*we saw previotisiy in anotlier place there has aluays'been 
movement preceding’ , . 


'This is .nof t’nrllu'r oxjrljiiiifx? fry Valsyayniia; but he is (iiiite well 
nware that it is (.liflercMil from the i!il^*ie:.»e.e to the existeiure of the soul from 
psyehical qualities. And, as has heen said altove p. lol, he gives t!ie 
'hittu* as an ilhistnit io.n of a (iijjerent e.xplanat ini> of sdniaruiato (Ir.sU:, 
A hicli lie anul 3 ^ses earefully. • 

The present explanation of sdinumjato ‘irsta agrees witli f^abara’s, and 
nith Ih'a^astapada's, and is a natural development frein the older view as 
'Mind in. tlie Vait^esika-sufra. .h’ftr a fiirllier aceounl of it sew* the following 
paragraplis, pj). 158-1;VJ. 

,The difTerenee lietween the two views may bt? expressed 03 saving 
fiat the adrsta-linga of the Vah^esika-sfitra is an inference about au nn* 
mown mifior — apratifakse liiKjaUm/inoh sanihandhe : while the srnfidnijato- 
of Sahara and rraf^Rstapada is an ji.ferencc to a reiativt ly novtd major. 
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Prasastapada supplements the doetrines/bf tlie Vai- 
sesika by those of the Nyaya, and develops^ new logical 
conce|)tions in his in lerp rotations of both :his sources. 
He acce})ts from the Nyaya the doctrine of the example, 
and develops it into a canon of inference, as will he shown 
later. He supplements the VaUesika notion of the linga, 
and of the real relations which provide the basis of 
inference, by taking over tlie Naiydyika notion of proba- 
tiveness; and h(! attempts to make this notion more deli* 
nite by conceiving all inference to rest on a rindbhdva , or 
inseparable connection of characters. y\nd in the light of 
tins doctrine of inrepa;able connection he nxcs the for- 
mula for a ‘major premise’, which really usurps the func- 
tion of th(' Naiydy ika's iiddharana or statement of proba- 
tiveness dei'ived from likeness to examples. The rest of 
tlie section deals with Prasastapada ’s statements relative ’ 
to the process of inference, tlu* relation thiough whicli 
tlie infeiential mark functions, and the two kinds of 
inference. 

a 

(i) The process or ‘instrument' of inference ' 

PP>li.p.‘205 1.10. “ The formula {ridhi) is ‘Where 

then' is smoke, tliei’c there is lire : and 
in the absence of lire smoke also does not occur’. In 
the case of a person who knows the connectii.iii in this' 
way {prasiddhasamaiiasya), the conviction of lire arises, 
a - the ;e^^llt of an mid; nbled ex))e' ieMC(' ; f 'inoke and as 
the result of renumibering the accompaniment of smoke 
by fire (sdhacMrydnusnHmindty' . 

The plirase prasiddhasamaiiasya is exiilained by 
Srldhara as pranddhdrrndbhdrasya . It has been argued 
by Stclierbatsky that this is borrowed from liihniiga b\’ 
Prasastapada, who has conceah'd or attmiipti'd to conceal 
his obligation by altering the phrasing'. Diiinaga’i^ 

''Lc Mi(s(U)n NS voJ. v 1*.K)4. “ Cottimc t()ujottr.‘i Prasastapada a 

vias(f(i(} son emprant en changcaut Ics termes ” (p. 110 footnolc). Keith ILA 
p. 105. 
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(jafinition, \s quoted by Uddyotakara* is nantarlya- 
larthadarkir^m tadvido 'nnmdnam, — “experience of a 
tiling as ins(|parably connected is the instrument of in- 
ference, for a person who knows this inseparalile connec- 
tion — But the argument that Prafiasta])Hda borroAved 
liis prasiddhiisamayasiia from Dinnaga’s Uidridah would 
jirove too mucli. For a precisely parat'el phrase 
occurs in tlie definition of inference giA^en in Sahara’s 
/ ! h df! ya ' — a n urn d na ih jnd to fni m ha nd h as y a c hadesad- 
arsandd chademn':arc ’ samnilirste' rthc buddhih. And it 
would not be suggested tJiat Sahara, or tlie rrtfikdra from 
whom he appears to be quoting here, is concealing his 
horrOAving of Dihnaga’s tadtndah by cbariging the ptirase 
into 'jndtasamhandhasya . Tt seems to liave been common 
to the logic of the time to insert into tlie definition of tlie 
iiffitrument of iiderence a jiroviso that the jierson draAving 
the inference should be awarq of the relation between the 
terms Avhich makes the inference possible. 

The experience of smoke must be undoubted, 
because if you are’ not sure wlietiier Avhat you now see is 
smoke or mist your ‘Mark’ A\’ill be a fallacy of the A'ariety 
designated by Prasastapada 'iadhhdrdsiddha'. NK ad 
l(jc., j).20b 1.11 . 

Sridhara jioints out that the instrument of the 
' inferentia’l conclusion is according to this passage the 
('xperience of the smoke (the middle term) togi'ther with 
(he memory of the, universal connection (vydpti). This 
he says leavi's no room £or tlu' liiiyapardnunsa (in tin* 
I'orm rahnirydpyadhv^^^ ayaiii parratah — in this hill 
llierc is smoke-p('rvaded-by-fir(') — which according to tlie 
l('aching of Fddyotakara is the instrurnei'yfc of the inferen- 
tial conclusion ; and the stah'ment of wdiich is assigned as 
the special function of tjie iipanaya oi’ fourth member of 

, K p. 56 I. II. VactHspali ad loc. {NVT f>. 120 i. 8) does nof 
dttrihute this 1o Diniiuga : bnl the attribution is iiuplit'd at p. 127 1. 1 and 
again 1. 12. See Dihnaga, I’ragineiH G. 

«p. 10 1. 11 in the Bihl. Ind. edition. 1880. 
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the syllogism, as distinguished from the stat^ient of the 
limja as a property of the paksa Avhicli is comi/ionly assign- 
ed as the function of the second member of ^;he syllogism 
ipaksadharmata). — Sridhara says that the t'aihsika has 
no use for this ‘dvitlyalingaparamarsa’^; since the con- 
clusion is made possible lihgadarSanaryaptismaranu- 
bhydm era — simply through seeing the Mark and re- 
membering the connection. He adds that the upanaya or 
fourth member of the syllogism does not beciome function- 
less on this account : for this member is put forward, in 
‘inference for another’, for the purpose of conveying 
paksadharmata — the residence of M in S— which has lujt 
been conveyed by the other members (avayavdntarair apra- 
tipaditasya paksadharinatvasya pratipadandriham pardr- 
thdnumdne tasyopanydsdt . NK p. 206 1. 15)“. — For, 
on the VaiJesika view, the function of the apadeki nr**' 
second member is the bare statement of the linga, and not 
the assertion tliat it belongs to tlie subject (pak.yidhar- 
matdy. 

(ii) The r (,n which Injercnhi is g'-ouede^d 

PBh. p.205 1.14. “ Thus the Mark is something 

inseparably connected with sometliing 
else in every time and place (sarvatra dehkdldvindbhntam 
itarasya lihgam). The mention of the causal relation and 
other' relations as grounds of inference in tlie yutsVfi/i-rt ' 
Sidra (TX.ii.l) is by way of illustration and is not meant 
as an exlu'uistive statement of the gi'cmnds of inferenct' 
(nidarmndrtham krtam ndradh'drandrtham ) : for we find 
other relations besides those mentioned (used as grounds 
of inference). Thus Avlien we liear the officiating priest 

Mt is usually called trtinam lifufajndmirn , — tlie first beiiipf the juevid'iis 
experiences of the ‘ Mark ’ which load to apprehension of the universal conn,‘C' 
tion (vudpti)', the second heinj^ the pa1is{i(tlurmatnjmna : and tlie third tin? 
Vtmjapardmar^a, See Tarkabhdsd p. 4*2 (Pandit Reprint). 

^On the", interpretation of this passage, see below, pp. 170 — 172. 

■''See the Tarkabhasd p. 36 ff. The N udijapradlpa connnent p. dd 
stales tlie view's of the Vdrtikakdra^ of ihe Tatlvacintumani, and tf Vdaijana : 
and on p. 42 refers to the present passage of the N Ddyakandali, ^ 
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repeating tnp sacrificial formula we infer the presence of 
a sacrificing driest, who is concealed from view : the rising 
of the moon Is the inferential Mark from which we infer 
the rise of trie sea and the blooming of the lotus : and 
calm waters in the autumn arc the Mark of tlie rising of 
the star Caijopus\ 

“ All such cases are, comprehended in the words 
‘asyedam’, ‘this is related’ to that’, of sutra lX.ii.l, for 
these words refer to relation in general (not to tins or that 
particular type of relation such as causality or identity)”. 
iisyedani hdryam Icdramiih samyogi rirodhi samavdyi cett 
laihgikam. Prasastapada would interpret this : ‘‘ In- 
ierential knowledge arises Avhere ‘tliis is related to that’^ — 
as effect, cause, conjoined, opposite, constitutive or in* 
ii«rent, etc. ” The vicAv of the sutra against Avhich he 
is arguing interprets it as meaning that the grounds of 
inference can be reduced to a’ limited number of real rela- 
tions. Now this corresponds Avith the view Avliich Dih- 
naga and subsequoot Bauddha logicians took of inference, 
except that they reduced the real positive relations, on 
v\ jiich they supposed all inference to be grounded (apart 
troni inference from non-perception, anupalahdhi) , to the 
two real relations of causality and identity (kdryakdran 
iiutidva and tdddtmya), in place of the rather incohereni, 
nst given ’in the Vaisrsika Siitra. Prasastapada’s argu- 
•uent liere is therefore rightly cohneetod b}^ gridhara 
with the controversy betAvpen the Bauddhas and tlie ortho- 
dox scliool as to the real ?jiature of inseparable connee 
iion {avindhudva) and the means by AA'hich aac arrive at 
KiioAAdedge of it (vydptigrahopaya , to usc^the phrase of 

U^rasaslapada’s iHiistratiovis are not all Favourable fo bis point, fox 
o is easy to read the eaimal relafton into some of tliem. baler logit;. inanrai& 
;>ive the illustration of inferring colour or form from taste — ])re.sumably 
wnen tasting a fruit in the dark. TB comm. p. m~iruirttn\tjaia(lntpatti 
^hyath evdvinMIidva Hi sauyuiamatam. tan yia. rihsddina rupadyann- 
-iiinasya sako,lajayiu<siddJiatvdt. na Inj anayoh kUrtjakdrandhhdvo na tti 
' Matrmjam iti. 
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later period)*. But there is nothing to /show that 
Prai^astfipficla had in view tlie doctrine as taimht by Dih- 
naga. He does not mention Diiniaga’s twof(^ld classifica- 
tion of relations. 

{in) The two types of inference — drstfi. and 
sdmanyato drsta 

PBh. p.205 1.19. “ The inferential rhark is of two 

kinds : that which is directly experi- 
enced, and that which is experienced from likeness 
(drsta}ii, sdninnyato drstam ea). Where there is complete 
identity of kind between the property aS known in- the 
example, and the property as it is to be proved (prasid- 
dhasridhyayoh)'^ , the inference (annmdna) is of the for- 
mer kijid (drsta)", for instance, from the experience of just 
a dewlap (sftsndDidlra) in nothing but a cow (gavy eva), 
we infer in another place also tliat a creature is a cow from 
seeing just a dewlap'. 


^Sndhara has a lojiji egression on this controversy, KK pp. ‘2()6 — 210. 
The jjassage is translated by h^addegon, pp. 158- 165. St'o also Sarvador 
jianatiamtjraha, cliai)lfr r^n the BamUhas, first page l.hdli tAn'dliara. and 
Madhavacarva iaki‘ as tire text for the discussion the oficn-ciled cou])h‘t: from 
DharnuikTrti : — 

Ji'dri/akilranahhilrdil vd Nrahhdrdd t?d niydniaiaf ariiidhfidvaJiiyiuno 
'dar^anP.ii na nn darsandt. ,*• 

"Keith I LA p. 05 fogi.tnole 2 “ Jacobi {NGWG 1001 p. 48.1) and 
Siiali (/rtfr., f. 417) render prasiddhatiddh ijaijuli as referring to the snbjecw 
and the exainpJe, but this is contrary to the analogy of sdmdnyato dr.fta in 
the Nydya : erf. aprat yadxc lirKjulitKjinoh sdynbundfte. N'Bh. p. 14”. Keith 
lenders : ” wlien tlie niiddie term and tRe ccmciusioii are nd heterogeneous 
But tlu' context here shows that Jacobi and 8nali are right. Tlie phrase ot 
the N ndyahhds-ija is uscul in connection with a dilferent interf)retat ion oi 
sdnidnyato drsta. Sr^hara explains : prasiddharh yat puriuirh Hnyena. nahiK 
drsUnn, sddhyatu yal sattipraiy aautneyam, i.e. prasiddha =^r as experieiiceti 
ni XP, the example; sddhya-V as to be proved in SP, the pa/r-Sc- 

“Tlie (rew hood which is to be proved*’ (sad liy a) is pre isely similar to 
the cow- hood as expcricncod in the cows which constitute the example or 
sapaksa {prasiddha). Brldhara puts u : gotvajdtiviMstdydm eva govyakiau 
sdsnopaiabdhyd sampraiy apt gotvajatioisuddydni eva govyakter amunanam. 
(NK p. 212 1." 7). — The example is that given of the drsta ling a in VS il. 
1 . 8 . 
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P. 206 I.'*. “Where there is complete dififer- 

I ence in kind between tlie property as 
experienced f|nd the property to be proved, tlie inference 
is from concomitance of the general nature of tlie property 
to be inferred witli the general nature of the inferential 
mark 'mtmd- 

nam)' : and this is mmdnyato drstani. 

• * 

“ F’or exap)ple, linding from experience tl)at tlie acti- 
vity of farmers, merchants, and officials has a result 
iphalaraftm), mc infer that tlie acti\'ity of hermits has a 
result too, although Ave cannot point to tlie motive as 
something tliat [las actually fallen within our ex))erience' 
{drsfam imiyojanain annddiN ya) . 

The distinguishing character of the sdnidnyato- 
diiijtn argument given by Prasha stapada is that w(' are argu- 
ing from one .sort of activity whicli we Jiave exjierienccd 
to another -sort of activity of Avhi(;li liave no ex|)erience. 
In the dr.stdnvrndna on tlie other liand we are arguing 
from one cow to 'another cow, i.e. from one thing to- 
another thing of exactly the same sort. We have never 
('xperienct'd tlu' motives of hi'miits’ activities : but avc 
have exjierience of the motives of Avorldly num’s activi- 
“ ties : and A\e extend the connection betA\een activity and 
'motive AA’hicli has been experienced in one class toother 
sorts of acti\Mty, in which such copnection has not been 
cxiierienced. The' sdmdnyato dr.sta inference is much 
more constructive or [irocfuctive, much less purely rejiro- 
ductive or icfietitive, tlian the dr.sta infereiK^e. The 
former is an inference to the relatively novel, Avhih' the 
hUter deals merely with repetitions of* the old. Tlie 
■-driidnyato drsUi looks less cogent in form,* but is more- 
like real and valuable inference' in fact. 


'The rnoaniuo; is tliat the parftmiar form in which tij,e 1* has bt-t'vi 
' Xperieiiced I prasiflilha) i.s (iifi'ereul fioni the partirnlar form in which I’ in tc- 
he proved {sddhya). 1' in t.ho , oiler form has never Ijci n exjteriencetl with M 
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P. Bh. p. 206. “This is inferenco^for oneself 

{svanUcitdrthamafmmanum).’’' 

Tlie (listiiiction between inference as | a thought- 
process in one’s own mind, and that process expressed in 
words for communication to others, is an obvious one, 
and is already contained in Vatsyayana’s disjiinction bet- 
ween anumdna on tl)e one hand, and nydya or sadhah a - 
vukya or pancarayavoj}apannavdkya on the other hand. 
But in defining the avayams, or Menibers of tlie 
rdkyci, tlie Sutrakdra does not keep the two things dis- 
tinct, his definitions being sometimes rather definitions 
of aspects of tlie inferential process (premises in ‘ infer- 
•ence for oneself’), than definitions of those propositions 
(verbal expressions of premises) which alone can form 
part of a Tdikya, a probative statement. This, as tve 
learn from Fddyotakara and Vacaspati Mi^5ra, extiosed 
him to the criticism of . Vasnbandhu :* and these 
-criticisms would perhaps draw attention to the necessity 
of making more explicit than Vritsyriyana had done the 
distinction between inference in itself and the expr^^ssion 
of it in words. It does not seem, in the liglit of tliese 
•considerations, tliat there can b(^ any question ot })rioritv 

^Keith I LA pp. 100-7 “ Tet a further preof of the dependtuiee (d’ 
Jh'a^Hstapa<la on Dihnaga may be derived from the fact that llie diKtinction of 
reasor.iiig for oneself rnci reasoning for another ... is presen t/in J)ihnaga, 
.and is expressly Htate<l {NBT pp. 16-7) to have been introduced by him 
. . . Prashas tapad a ’s debt Hifinaga in this regard is clear, despite his 

slight cliange dn terminology (svanisrdartha for stiartha), wliich may legiti- 
mately be atlribiited to a desire to conceal hi.s borrowing, for he retains in 
practice, if not in tlieorv, vi'rhal lealimofiv as a separate means of proof, 
while adopting the principle of distinction between reasoning for oneself and 
reasoning for another, which in truth rests on the fact that verbal testimony 
:is no true means of f)roof at all (J find no sucJi statement in A^BT pp. 40-7. 
The reference is perhaps wrong.) 

I havl^ deliherately rendered svaniscitartham in what seems to me*' a 
wrong w'ay liere, snaking it identical in meaning with .svdrtha. But it sltoiild 
probably be “ infereiiee in which the ohj(#.jt or conclusion is established 
(inferred) by oneself 

“NV p. IdV) 1. 1>. The criticism is etaamin araijovairaije eramlak^a- 
ijenopapddite ieftdm traxfo durvihlidvdh, NVT ad he. p. 203 (last two fines) 
•says : atra Suhandhnnd pratijuddayaii trayo ‘ vayavd durrihitd AksapddalaA‘ 
-sanenety uktam. See Fragments from Dihndga, section 13. « 
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of discoveryias betAveen Pra^astapada and Dinnaga. Nor- 
is it clear tli jt there is any connection between the recog- 
nition of the distinction betAveen svarthdnmnana and 
pardrthdnumano , and the denial of the claim of verbal 
testimony to be a separate source of knowledge\ It 
Avas inevitable that gll schools should draw the distinction 
betAA'cen inference in the mind and inference expressed in 
AAords, — Avhether or not thev admitted Testirnonv as a 
pramdna or instrument of valid cognition. 

SKCTTON 2. THIO ‘ NVaYA OR nKMONSTRATIA'K METHOD 

Tlie fornudation of the fiA’c-mernbered statement' 
is ap})anmtly the achicA^ement from AA'hich tlie Nyaya 
S\’steni took its name. The \A'ord nyaya meant ‘method’ : 
and the tivc-mend)ere(l statenient became the method for 
the Naiydyika — paramo nydyah, as Vatsyayana calls it in 
the brief account of it giAcn in his comment on the open- 
ing sutree' . Otla'r ‘ nydyas' , or nietliods of debate and 
argument, liad been prevalent in earlier schools, and 
VatsyayAna himselP sjieaks of certain naiydyika's or 
teachers of method — for it is a mistake to take the term 
ijere in its later sense of teachers of the Nyaya system — 
aa Iu) reckon ten ineml)ers in the ‘ statenumt ’ by includ- 
ing, as parts of the method, the desire to knoAv, the doubt, 
the belief in the possibility of a solution'k the purpose, 
and the disjielling of the doidits. The second and the 
fourth of tliese are enumerated among the topics or ‘ cate- 


'Keitli. I LA, pp. 107-108. 

^ 'Vidyabhfiaana points out that Narada is doscrihed in the Malid' 
hhdrata (sabha pa rran ^ 5 1. 5) as oru? who understood the eharaelers wliich make 
the statement endowed with l^ve nieiiibers valid, and the eharaeters which 
make it invalid — ‘lailcdvnyai'ayukfaajfa rriknuNffo guyadosarif. HIL 

n. 498, This is certainly a reference to the ‘ uyatja ' as formulated in the 
Sfitra. '* 

^NBh, p. 5 1. 5. 

*NBh. p. 39 1. 9 fla.4dvayavdn ehe noiydyikd rdJhje sa^ncakmie, 
jijfid^d samsayah ^akya prapiifj prayojanam samAaifavyiidriaa iti. 

’'*So Keitli renders the doubtful term sakyaprdpti, ILA p. 86. Jbab 
(trnnftl.^ I. 316) renders ‘capacity to accomplish what is desired’. 
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gories’ of the Nydya Sutra, but not as ‘ avayava’s’ or 
members of the ‘ statement These fiye additional 
‘ members ’ arc certainly phases in the psycliological 
process of reasoning; but they have no place in a logical 
analysis of argument : and Vatsyayana, in rejec^ng' 
them on the ground that they ar(j not organic parts 
[ekodesa, hhaya, aiuja) of the probatjve statement 
{sfidhakarukya) as not being instruments in proving the 
thing’ {amdhanam artlumja), is recognising the dis- 
tinction Avhich we should make between tlie properly 
logical and the merely psychological factors in the reason- 
ing process. 

It seems clear that the lopping olf, on this principle, 
of the superfluous or non-logical members of the ‘nydya’ . 
was in fact a vc'ry iin|)ortant achievement. It marks tlie 
transition I'rom a j)re-l()gical to a truly logical stage of 
reflection u|)on the process of n'asoning, and fairly en- 
titles the school wdiicii took this step to'be regiirded as the 
founders of the syllogistic art in India. The diirlier 
‘ nydya ’ was a stereotyjied formula for the conduct of 
del)at(' and cannot claim the name of syllogism. It wasgi 
metliodised (hVliate rattier than a formulation of the pro- 
cess of j-easoning : and the ‘ logic ’ of tlu' jieriofl was not 
logic* at all, but a convcmtional mc'thodology of discussion. 
Tliis is clt;-,ir from air examination of the arguments in 
such works as the Kalhdvatfhu, or from a consideration 
of the tcm-memlierc'd ‘ syllogism ’ of tlie C'arly Jama 
iogic as set out by Bhadrabrihu' . 

^Sdth.'^ai/a fignirt'rt also in the lists of the ‘ ta nf rrmnkfi'M Tlie* 

sixteen ‘ ealegvTries ' of llie Nijdi/a are no more tlian the ‘ inntraiju'kii' a ’ cf 
that svstejn. * 

t n NS 1. i. :>2. 

^In many eonlexis fas here) artha can V)c rendered ‘ cainclnsion 
Of. svanisrif jrthani annnulnam --an inference in which the conclnsio;.i :s 
inferred l)y oneself. 

^Vidyafilitisanfi TJIL p. li&j — MSlL pp. 0-8. The Icn-Pieinbered 
syliogism spoken td* by Vaisyayana is quite different fioni this. * 

The Kathdvattliu uses certain teehnicf':! term n siieh as nigfjaha, 'paiinda. 
tipanciya, nlgtjamana, opamma : but not as the Nydifa does. 
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TJie ‘ nynya ’ in its origin, was not a ‘ syllogism 
but it becarlie such as soon as it came to be regarded as 
the verbal expression of an inference, as Prasastapada 
and Dinnaga regarded it. According to these writers 
and all tha later schools, the nyaya was simply the 
regular expression, for the information of another (parar- 
tha), of an inference winch one has drawn for oneself 
(svdrtha-, or svaniscitartha-, anummia). And it is at 
tliis stage that the question begins to arise, wliy should 
inference for anotlier have five nienibers? It seemed 
obvious that ‘ inference for oneself ’ implied in addition 
to tlie conclusion only two factors, corres])onding to the 
two premises' of the Aristotelian syllogism. What 
factors in inference are expressed by the otlier two rnem- 
f)('rs^ in the nyaya? 

Eitlu'r the hetii or tlie upanayn, on tlie one hand, 
and either tlie prallijhd or the nigamana on the other 
iiand, would seeiy t(> have nothing to ex|)r('ss. 

•Tlie reason why the so-called Indian syllogism, the 
pahcdr ayava-v dliya , had five members, is partly to be 
round in its histoiy. The (*arlier nyaya' s wivre not 
syllogisms, nor even pararthdminuina, i.e., communica- 
tion of inference to another, 'riiey were conventional 
forms ob debate, and the number of the ‘ members ’ 
depended on the convention of a jviirlicvdar scdiool ; tliere 
was no logical reifson why the number should be ten in 
the earlier methodology f ipid perhaps it rvas not a purely 
logical reason which ga\’c the nyaya five members in tlie 
Nydpa Sutra , — rather than threi*. The two additional 
members may well liavi* hi'en a legacy from tlie earlier 

^lingadarsarKi or pahmt^iirrmnfd , and vndptismarona. ilnt Uddyota* 
kara, folitiwed by Ihe later scliocl, pdds pardnuirsn , i.o. rho roalisatiVm ilial S is 
M-which-is-P, as a sort of third prcniist', expivssive ^of llu' of Ihe oilier 

t\V(^ factors, and iniinediatelv cansintr the inferential knowledge that 8 i.s 
P. Thus a function i.s found for tlie upanaya, as the expression of tliis 
pardmartita. 

“See section 3 infra pp. 167 ff. for the Indian syllogisni and its 
tnembers. 
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methodology. It is noteworthy that tlic author of the 
Nydya Sutra does not connect his doctrine a! the ‘ mem- 
bers ’ with the topic of inference; and Vatsyayana makes 
it plain in several passages tliat he conceived ‘ the 
method ’ or tlie five-membered statement ac something 
more than, thongli inclusive of, inference. Tims, in 
identifying nydyaindyd or nydyaJdstra with the dnvlhsi- 
ki of the earlier literature, he asks : “What is this 

nydya? Nydya is the enquiry into things by the 
instruments of valid cognitioji (pranidnair arthaparlksa- 
nmh nydyah). This enquiry or anvlksd consists in 
inference relying on perception and testimony : it is the 
siihsequent irn'estigation (anrlksariam) into something 
apprehended (Iksitasya) by perception and testimony;: , 
and the science which works witli tin’s anvlksd is dnvlksikl 
that is to say it is nydyaridyd or nydMstra — the science or 
art of logical metlWh.’’ At a later point in tl'e com- 
ment on this same svtra' he attemptsi, to identify each 
of the four members of the pahcdrayovovdkya (excluding 
of course the conclusion! with one or other of the four 
recognised instruments of cognition, asserting that “ the 
Proposition is testimony, the Reason is inference, the 
Example is perception, the Application is analogy. The 
Oonclusion sets forth the comj)etency or cogency of all of 
these acting unitedly <■ on a single object. This is the 
prime metliod, tlie ‘poramanydya’ — He speaks to 
precisely tlu* same effect in,, another passages*. “In 


]). >1 II, 14 — 17. Ho adds : yat punor anumanam pratyalfsd- 
gamaviruddham y nydyqhhdsah sa, 

“NBh. p. 5 11. 1 to 5 tern (sc. arayat'>esu) pramdnasamavdya dgamSJi 
pratijndy heUtr amimanarny uddharanam /pratyaksam ^ upanayanam vpamdnam 
sarvesdm ekarthasamxivdye samarthyapradarAiiiani myamanam iti. so *yam 
paramo nydya Hi. (Thero should be a stop after praninnasamaiuiyaht and no 
samdhi.) ‘ 

^NBh. p. 44 II. 10 — 16, on NS 1. i. 39. Dr. Jha’s translation of 
this passage iff misleading. He takes sambhavas idvat dahdavisayd pratijfid 
as one claust^ — “ in the inference bearing on sound the Proposition ‘ sound is 
non -eternal ’ comes under ‘ Probability ’ This is impossible, seeing thut 
the Naiydyika did not* admit samhhava to be a pramdtjLa. 
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ihe statement which is the aggregate of the members 
(i.e. in the pancdvayavavakya) the various instruments 
of cognition co-^operate (samhhuya) to establish the thing, 
as the result of their mutual interconnection. The co- 
operation (sanihhava) is as follows. The Proposition has 
a subject-matter which belongs to credible testimony 
(sahdavisayd praUjina). Owing to the fact that suci» 
testimony is ’(sometimes) opposed by perception and 
inference, and because the statement of anyone but an 
inspired seer cannot stand alone (as valid independently 
and in its own right), tliere is inference, in tlie form of 
tlie Reason, as ’the result of seicing similarity (to the 
present case) in an example. . . Tlie Example has a 
subject-matter whiedv belongs to perception (pratyak- 
sitcisayarn uddhoranam), since it is by something seen 
that Avliat has not been seen.is established (in the infer- 
ence). The Application is analogy, since it applies (the 
(■xaniple) in the form ‘ so is this ’ {iipamdnam upanayah, 

tathet^ upasaihhamt) ” 

In these {lassages Yatsyayana. clearly treats tlie live- 
inembcrcd statement as a method (nydya) thrf)ugh which 
all four instruments of knowledge are brought to bear on 
a single object. And lie clearly thinks of it as more 
’than inference or the expression in words of inference: 
for the inferential element is identified with only one 
member, the hetu or reason. — But inference ’cannot be 
abstracted from percepitidn^ at least; and this fact is 
recognised in the sfitralcdra' s definition of inference as 
latpfmmlca, dependent on perception. And since the 
perception wiiicli it implies can hardly bo confined to the 
tiresent case (SM), this really implies recognition of 
similarity to previous examples (drstdnta KM) — and 
ibus ‘ analogy ’ is also implied. Ther«ifore, except for 
die Element of testimony which Yatsyayana reads into 
die Proposition (an indefensible position, unless we are 
1 repan'd to treat the ‘ nydya ’ as a me^iod which is 

12 
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valid only when it confirms that for which we already 
have authoritative testimony), an analysi^ of what L 
implied in inference, anumdna, would have led to somi 
such formulation of inference as the ‘ nydya ' whicl 
Vatsyayana here treats as something more than infer 
ence. Whatever then may have been the intention o 
the sfitraMra, it was inevitable that the five-memberec 
statement should be regarded as ‘ syllogisfai i.e. as thi 
formulation of amimdna. It is in fact in many ways ai 
admirable formulation of that class of inference which ii 
based on a previous induction^ But the five-mem 
bered formula was influenced by its historical origin in { 
‘ nydya ’ which was methodological rather than logical 
and its structure must be regarded as in part vestigial 
rather than determined by the requirements of logft?a 
analysis*. Western logic, might be inclined to for- 
mulate the argument from examples thus : — 


1. X (the example) 

Y (the negative example 

is M. 

is non-MI’ 

2. X (the example) 

Y^ (the negative example 

is P. 

is non-P. 

3. Therefore M is ne 

icessarily P. 

4. But S is M. 


' 5. Therefore S is P. 



Thist ‘ deduction combined witli superficial induc- 
tion®’, happens to have five members; but they are nol 
the five members of the Indian ‘ syllogism which com- 
bines the first three clauses of the above formula into :i 

Note on the Indian Syllogism, in Mind, NS Vol. XXXI J I 

No. 132. 

“Caraka seems to bo thinking of inference in the way in which thest 
passages of the Nyayahhdsya think of the "nydya', when he says that 
anumdna is drstdntf^} hefuhhir yuhtah. For he uses hetu in the sense c 
prarndya. But iiis account is that of the layman, and should not be tak ' 
too seriousjy. Car alias amhiid, vimdnastkdna, chap, viii, p. 300. 

“So Faddegon characlerises the ‘ Indian Syllogism But the ‘ Iht 
’fore * in the third statement here is entirely contrary to Indian c6ncepti«’''= 
which never treats* induction ’ as an inference. 
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single member, namely, the ‘Example’ {udaharana or 
nidariana), j 3 ,nd therefore is still left with a superfluity of 
two members, viz., either hetu or upanaya, and either 
pratijhd or nigamana. This superfluity is inherited 
from the time when the ‘ nydya ’ was a method of debate 
and not ye? a syllogism : and, in the case of the Nydya 
school, the convention of five members may have been 
fixed (as is t3ugge8ted by these passages of the Nydya 
Bhdsya) by a desire to equate the four ‘ premises ’ with 
the four pramdnas. 

SECTION 8. THE SYLLOGISM, AND ITS MEMBEKS 

Prai5astapada’s account of the ‘syllogism’ (pardr- 
Ui’dnumdna) and its members is as follows. 

Definition of pard-rthanmndna 

PBh. pp. 231- -252. “ Inference for another is tlie com- 

^ ’ munication, through the five-mem- 

bered statement, of a thing ascertained for oneself. The 
communication is to persons who are in doubt or are of a 
contrary opinion or are ignorant; and is to be understood 
as taking.place through the five-membered statement and 
in no other way (evay . 

The Five ‘ memhers ’ 

(i) Proposition 

“ The Members, then, are the Proposition (prati- 
jnd), the Keason (apadeia), the Exemplification (nidar- 


• • 

*The evakara is meant:! says Srldhara, to excliido the views of 
those who teach a two-menihered vdkyay and those who teacli a tliree-rnemborcd 
vdkya, % 

* His coTnineiit here embodies a long digression on the controversy between 
the anvituhhidhdnavdda and the abhihitdnvayavdda, which 4s translated b; 
Faddegon pp. 492 — 491. See Jha, PSPM p. 62, who cites Cowell’s note od 
SDS {iraml. p. 202). ^ 
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.iam), tlie iVpplication (anusamdhdna) , and tlie Conclu- 
sion (pratydmndyay . 

Among these, the Proposition is a setting forth of 
a f rohandumr which is not contradicted (by any in- 
strument of knowledge). That is, it is the |)are setting 
forth, A^'ith a view to communicating that to which the 
Eeason apj)lies, of a Subject as qualified by the Property 
tlie knowledge of i^'liich it is desired to cohvey (pratipi- 
padaymtadharmaviHstasya dharminah) . For example : 
‘ Wind is a substance 

(ii) The Reason 

“ d'he Reason is the mentioning of tlie Mark (or 
middle term, M.). Tliat w'hich acconijianies the prohan- 
dum' is found in its gimeral nature {sdmdnyenay 
everywhere*' in what is .like tlie prohandum, and 
is alu'ays absent (asad era, — absent only, and never 
present^) in everything opposite to the prohandnm, is 
called a Mark ; and the mentioning of tins is the Req,son®, 
For example, ‘because of possession of movement” 

seems best to give the renderings which have been used for the 
(■oiTesponding Naii/dijika terjns — pratijnd, hetu, 'uddharana , upanaija, 
niijamana. 

“(nmniena. Tt lias the risnal doidile meaning -—neither S nor P, 
l»ut BPf This is clearly stated in the next danse — the probac)(1nm is the 
Svibjeet, S, qualified by the Property, P : or the sddliyadharmin qualified by 
the sddhifadharma. 

’’Tiie rest of the paragrapli deals with tho Falladons Propositions, 
and is translated below, p. *216. ^ 

Here the meaning is ^doubtful, lint I tliink it stands for 
sadhifadharmiri, S, rather than for dddhyadharma , P. See below, pp. 185 ff. 

'^The parficiilar smoke on the hill is not present in the heailh : bnt 
smoke as sncli, dhumatvena , — in its universal nailin' — is present. 

M eatinot explivtii f<(irvatra ‘everywhere ’ : the next clause states that 
M need not be found everywhere in XP, cases like S {sapaksa), * 

"i.e. in the* vtpakm X non-P. 

^apadesa. The word, as it happens, i is etymologically identical with 
the Greek apodeixis : and the VaiJesika use of it has some resemblance to 
Aristotle’s use. It figures in the lists of tantraiiuktVs, but in different senses. 
Kantilya understands by it merely ‘citation’ — evam asdv aha ity apadesaJi. 
Su^ruta gives, .it a meaning closer to VaUesika usage: anena kdranena ity 
apadesah; yathdpadihjate madhurena na Ue.Tmd 'hhivardhatc — '"apadesa 
consists in assigning a cause, e.g. ‘ by taking madhura the accurinilaVion of 
phlegm is prevented ’ 
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oi ‘ because of possession of qualities ’ (wind is 
a substance), Here tlic Mark is present in the proban- 
dnm; is fouild in what is like the prohandum — ‘ posses- 
sion of qualities ’ being found in everything like the 
prohandum, ‘possession of movement’ in not-all (i.e. 
some) things like the prohandum' ; and is — in both 
cases — always absent in that which is not substance. 
Therefore; the.nientioning of these is the Reason. 

(At this point occui's the long passage dealing with 
Fallacious Reasons, which is translated below, p. 199.) 

yiii) The Exemplification 

The Exemplificalion is of two kinds, through like- 
ness and through unlikeness. Of tliese, exemplification 
tUrouglr likeness is tlie show-ing (darkma) of the fact that 
the Mark, in its general eharacterk is constantly ac- 
companied" by the probandum' in its general 
character (ananu'yasdnulnyena lihgasdntdny(isydnuvi- 
dhanadar^nam) : 'for example, ‘what possesses move- 
ment '*18 seen’ to be a sulistajice, as an arroA^' ’ (yat hriyd- 
vat tad dravyam drstam, yatJid sarah). 

“And exemj)lification through unlikencss is the 
shoAving oj' the absence; of the Mark A\’]ien' there is 
.diffeience-,fn)m the probandum : for example, ‘-Avliat 
is non-substance does not possess Tnovernent, — as 
Being (sattdY ” . * • 

(The next paragrapl> deads Avith Fallacieuis Kxem- 
plifieaitions, and lias leeAen translated beloAv, }). 2'20.) 

^Tlnis both I’onns of valid are (^xeinplificui sufKih-sailiadc- 

^avrtti and sapaksarfidpaka. See l>elo\\, ]». JHH. • 

• “See note 5 above*, p. 368. 

'Uiniividhrfria inoans ‘ obedience ‘acting conforniab!\* to SrTeltiara 
glosses by sfidliifasudkannifor aniiJfaynah. 

^anmncifd here clearly stands for s^dfilitjadharrna . V. 

*The word dr.sta is icgidarly used both by \ jUsyayana and I ’rai^as- 
tupadt* in the formulation of the uddkarana or yud(tr.<^anu . CL dr.stduia and 
>dd(irfian(t. The; word seems to underline the at)peal to efuierience, — as 
N at.syavaiia does when he says ' pratpoksavi^ayam inhlfittruyam drstenadrfftasid 
■'bf/V. 
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(iv) The Application 

“The Application (anusarhdhdna) is th^ bringing to 
bear {anvdnayana) on the Subject {anumeyaY of the 
Mark, in its general nature, as seen (drstaY together 
with the Property (anumeya), in its general nature, 
in the Example. That is to say^, the Application is 
the statement through which is applied to the Subject the 
Mark, which has hitherto been mentioned as a mere 
property of the Subject (anumeya dharmamdtratvena- 
bhihita), so that its competency to prove the ccnclusion 
was before unapprehended, — ^Imt in its general character 
(i.e. in its aspect as a universal or common character) 
is noAV seen in the Example as accompanied by the 
Property to he proved (sddhyadJMrma) : ‘ and even 

so is wind possessed of movement ’ (tathd ca vayi^h 
kriydvdn iti).” 

Note. — Praiastapadn is trying to find for the fourth 
member of the .syllogism a function distinct from that of 
the second, .so as to justify its existence as a separate member. 
And his solution appears to be (tliough he does not yet use the 
term pardnidrM) , that, whereas tlie Reason states that S is M 
(paksdharmatd, dvifJyalinyajnana) . the Application states 
that B is M-which-is-P (panTmarsa trtiyalinyaifidna) . 

Sridhara however gives a different explanation. He 
argues that the second member of the syllogism merely men- 
tions tile hetu or reason in itself, and does not state that it is 
a (iroperty of the mhject—hrfiiruranam hcftisvarupanuUram 
kathayati, na tnsya pakmdhnrmntdm. The raendiers of t'le 
five-rnembered statement are answers to the successive phases 

^(uiumeua is here used in two diiforent senses — first as V and tbee 
as S — in one and I lie same elanse. Similar cases of the ainbigiioiis use ot 
sodhifa in a single clause conld be quoted f^rom Vatsyayana. 

'See note 5 on preceding page. 

‘^I'ra^astapada Ws a habit of, so to say, ('Oinmenting on his ot\.n 
nllerances, wliich somotiines leads one to suspect that he is citii^ and 
coininenting on an earlier ‘ r/drtika Dddyotakara has this mannerism (i* 
that is all it is) in an even more marked form, so that in e.g. Dr. Jha s 
translation it will often be noticed that two eonseeutive sentences say 
exactly the same thing. Sridhara says : svohtam vivrnoti. 
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of the hearer’s ‘ desire to know ’ (dkdnksd, jijflasd). After 
the mention^ of the thing to be proved the hearer 
first desires Ao know what the instrument of proof is 
(sadhane bhavaty dkdnk§d) : and this desire is satis- 
fied by bare mention of the middle term. When the 
middle term pr reason is known the hearer desires to know 
what constitutes it a middle term or reason, i.e. he desires 
to know its cogency or competency : and 

this is satisfied by (a) the statement of inseparable concom- 
itance {(windbhdva) in the third member; and then — in 
response to a further phase of the hearer’s desire to know — 
by (b) a statement, in the fourth member, that S is M-which- 
is-P. The latter statement constitutes the paksadharmatd ^ 
according to Sridliara : so that he denies the necessity of 
pakmdharmatd in the usual sense (S is M), and identifies 
pakmdharmatd- with what IJddyotakara calls par(lm(irh ^ . 

‘Thiw lielps to explain a nassage in Sndliara’s connnent on PBIt 
p. *205 (NK p. 200 11. 12 to 10). He say,«? then? tlial in tht‘- case of inference 
for oneself the only faelors necessary to the inferential kr)owJe<i^n' of P are tlu* 
experience of M, and th(f reinciribrance of the necessary r*onnec(ioM htil ween 
S and h^--4ingadai\<anav{i(lptismaram^ evdivurrieycipratUy It is 

objected (1) that this leaves no room for the 'Uivitlyalingapardmar^a'* without 
whlcli the thought of P would not have reference to a particular time 
and place, because the thought of P (on this view) iminedialely follows on 
J])e act of 7 ’emembraMce. The ans\ver given is tlial the exj)i‘ri<‘nce of Ihf^ 
M determiries P to a jiartieular time and place ina ca smrtyanantara- 
didvifvdd anicmcAfapratitir aniyatadigdesd sydt, liitcfadnr^nvasifa niyanialiatvdi). 

It is f farther objected {2) that if pardnuirsa plays no jiart in ii^erence 
for oneself, then the ’ Application ’ or fourth member of the ‘ syllogism ' will 
have nothing to express, and so will be witlnjut a function. The answer 
^nven is lliat, in the case, of inference for another the residence f>f M in 
S ipnlcsadharmatvn) has not been set forth by the other niemhers, an<l that 
the application has the fiinction of* stating paksadfiarmatra. 

That is, in the cast' of svdrth ahum ana there is no need of a separate 
movement of thought corresponding to the statemt'nt that S is M-whitdnis-l* 
because the actual experience, here and nou\ of tlie M, determines the refer- 
i Ucc of M to the htre-and-iKiw »S. But in the <’as:- of pgrdrihdnamdria , M is 
not, experienced here and now (i.e. in S) ; Inil barely mentioned in the secon i 
immber. Its application to S must therefore bo definitely stated — and this is 
hone in the fourth member : bu^; as stated now, iu the fourtii member, it 
IS a statement, not merely that 8 is M, but that S is M-wbich-is-P. 

The obscurity of the passage is partly due to phrase dvitlijalihfia- 
yardrndirsa. In the later torminoiogy dvitlyalihgajudna is paksadharmatd, 
'bile the pardmarAa is called trtiyalihfjajfiana. 8r7dhara (I thi^k) refuses to 
■uake the distinction between paksadharmMa and pardmarAa : so that the 
irifjya^ and frtlyd-jddna become identical for him. 
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Prasastapada’s stateiiient that in the second ixieniber of the 
syllogism) ‘‘ the cornpeteruiy of the reason to prove the con- 
clusion is as yet unapprehended ” is brought intd line with this 
account by saying that this coinpentency consists in (m) 
j)ositivc and negative concomilance, and (b) ‘ pakm- 

dharmatd ’ — tlie coinpeten(;y is then unapprehended in tlie 
second member because the two elements are stated subse- 
quently in the third and fourtli members. 

This account is perhaps rendered plausible only hy the 
fact tliat in Sanskrit the second premise (the Ileason) is 
stated in a single word, inster»d of iti a clause as in English- 
the causal ablative of an al)stract noun taking the place of a 
causal clause. If we substitute foi* the word tlio 

(dause ‘because it possesses movement’, it becomes obvious 
tliat the ‘bare mention of the middle term’ is in fact impejs- 
sihle, — we cannot mention it without inferring it to the 
Suiiject : that is to say the statement of tlie reason is neces- 
sarily at the same time a statement of ’ , i.e. a. 

statement that S is Mh — Sridhara’s fiosition is iinpossibk' 
simply because a member of the syllogism must lie a p^’oposi- 
tion. He quotes, however the authority of the Nydyahhdsyn 
in support of liis acc-ount (NBh p. 44 1. 17 a.sv/f?, hc.fan 1ms y a 
sdclluinahJid pradarsyal (r . NK p. 250 1. 20), 

..^Srldliara has dirficuhv in (wplainin^- I’liisasiapada’s phiaso annnK 
ya<Jharmamatrntv(!nahhiltiia (which cli'arlv implies pahsadharmafa] in sucii 
a. way as to suit liis own a^-coont, “ IleUivacayu’na lingani tuisiuvtjut'rtiijd- 
ntuiif'iie etdvctnindiralajfd lieiidvendbhihitani., na tn dhdrniiiii Uhsjid 

sndhhdvah knUiitah ”, “ By tho Slatcnnenl of the Keason the mark has t)een 

inenlioned as ih(> reasoji only so far forth as it is in tlie prnhandinn (P in 
genera], iiP) to tlie exclusion of any particular thing : its existence in tlu* 
Subject is not asserted (lie does not mean that a vydpfi of P witii M 
is asserted. This is asserted in the nidar.mtia , not in the apadesa. He 
expressly says that the '.sadhanasya sdmart.hyain' can only he staled aft or 
the ‘ svarnpdviujali 

“Vatsyriya<na says that tlie Reason or Second Member is the assertion 
of the iirobativeness of the reason, i.e. tlioj asserlion that: the rea>on is a 
reason {.sddhanatdvaranam tietvh, N.Hh p, 41 1. 1 on NS I. i. -M. See below 
p. '279 for liis furthofc' comment in NBh p. 45). This seems to ignore the 
function of asserting that S is M (paksadharmatd) later assigned to the 
second membgr. And accordingly he seems to assign this function — not how 
ever in the simph' form of paksadluirmat^i , ' S is M hut in the elaborates* 
form of pardmarfia, ' S is M-w hich-is-P -to the Fourth ■ Member or Appli- 
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. Negative form of application 

“ And, after grasping the absence of this (i.e. of the 
Mark) where’ the IVoperty is absent, wc; say — ‘ and wind 
is not tims not-possessed-of-nioveincnt’.” ? 

(v) The Conchision 

“ The tonelusion* is the re-assertion of the Pro- 
position for the purpose of producing certitude in others 
about a Prope*rty which has bet'ii enunciated as the pro- 
perty to be proved but whicli was before (when first 
enunciated in the Proposition) uncertain^. That is 

cation, the function ^of v^hich lie declares to he ‘ the statement that the 
prohans resides in llie same loriiff vvitli tlic probandurn ' {tid(ih(inahlif(t'.i,'^ija 
dharmasifa sadbyena dbarmcna saiiicriadhilrtranyopapudanani npanaydrlhah, 
NBh p. 45 1. 4).‘ 

It inusl: be aduulte'.l however that the passaj^e at p. 11 presents 
dMliculties. The senteiu'c sadhifc pref ismbdlidna dharmani 'uddharoiie ^-a 
prafisarhdhdtja iasya sadhanutdvacanaw hetuh (‘the reason is the assertion 
of the probativeiiess of a pi'operty (Mj afh‘r joining it u il h tlu' subject (S) 
and tlu; example ’) seems to imply a-n inversion of the order of premises : 
the true order being given in the parallel passage at p. M 11. 10-17 a.sati 
lictaii kdsya sddhariabbdvah firadarsyafe uddliarane, sddliiic ra h'dsifOfKisam' 
hdrnh jiiidf? ‘ Without ihe Statement of the Keasoii tlieri; would be nothing 
■of whilli the probativenoss is set forth in the example, nothing which is 
applied to the subject I suppose the explanation is that Vhllsyayana here 
realise'ii that ‘ prohaliveness ' logicalhj presupposes that S is Ml' and that 
XT’s are M : allhough in the slaternenl of tlu' ‘ syllogism ’ tlu'se two pre- 
mises arc ])Osterior to the statement of ttie reason. 

At p. TJ I. 7 he says that the heiu abso has two forms as well as 
the uddharana and the iipanaua {driridhasya punar hrinr driridhasya co- 
ddhnranasyifimsaiiihdradiuiitani). The hetu. stated simply in tiie word 
lUpatiidharmakatvdt, is ihe same in form, whether it he sddfiannyokta or 
vaidha rmyokta. But in its usaye it is twofojd, as similar to or diflortMit 
from the example (cf. JiJBh p. 45 I. 2 iiddharanena samdm^nja ripurliasya 
Dd . . . sddliaknhJidvai'acanam hetuh), Tlie latter (‘asc eorjespomls 

to an Aristotelian syllogism in wJ^ieh Ihe minor is of Ihe ojiposile ' (piaiily 
to the major jiremise — hue Note on Vhe Indian Sylloyism , p. ‘199 fcofiiot * d.) 

hPratydmndya. The verb pratydmnd — has the meaning of reciiing 
or I'epealing after some one else (M-W). S^rldhara’s gloss is: sddhyadhar- 
masya dharmini pratydnindyah. pratydvrUydblnditdnam yena vacanena 
kiiyaie tat prahjamndyah , i.e. it is the iiroposilujii in* which we come back 
to the assertion of P as residing in S. 

‘"prathamam sddhyam ahl^ihitam, na fu tan nisritairf pratijhdmdi rena , 
sddhyasiddher abhdvdt. Tasyopudarsite hetan, kathite va hetoh samarthtje, 
nisrayah pratydmnd yena kriyate (^ri iiara). The pratijnd is the Greek 
problema, tbe pratyd-mndya is the sumperasrna. 'irif<‘ Proposition reaj)]>ears 
as a Conclusion after tlie Reason lias been mentioned in Die Second Member 
ami after its cogeJicy \sdmarthya) has hren set forth in Ibe TlTird and Foii.rfh 
Members — hetTiddharanopanayair hetos frairupyc dar^ite NK f), 25*2 1. 1*2;. 
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to say,’ the Conclusion is the re-assertion of the Pro- 
position for the purpose of producing through a cornpleted 
ByWoginm (parisamdptena vakyena) certitudd about what 
has been enunciated as the property of Which knowledge 
is to be conveyed, but which was before uncertain, in 
the minds of others who have now, through tl^e Statement 
of the Eeason and through the otlier Members of the 
syllogism, grasped its cogency (paresdm hetvddibhir 
ahitaMktlndmY . The Conclusion is in the form 
Therefore it must be a substance ’ (tasmad dravyam 
eva). (It is an essential member of the syllogism) 
because, if it is absent, the other members — whether 
collectively or separately — do not convey its meaning 
(tadarthavdcnkatvam ndstiY . 


^murc b‘KOf he glosses his own words. See above, p. 170 n. S. 

^Srldhara glosses by : hetndaharanopanaijair uvayavair hetoa trairupye 
dariite A"awydfdnwm6^a/tratipatti<?amari/iydri.flfn. But Pra^astapada may 
have iMoant by salcti the psychological tendencies or potencies produced by 
the premises — “ who have now I'orined the mental dispositions necessary 
for the reception of the conclusion as a conclusion 

•‘Each member has a separate meaning or force (artJia) which it is 
its peculiar purpose or function {artha) to convey. No member can per 
form anoliuir member’s function. The function of each member terminat('-s 
in the expression of its own moaning — pratijnddayo ‘ vQyavdh pratijcL'aoi 
svarfhanidtrena paryavasayinah. Without the Conclusion they cannot con 

vey the unitary meaning which belongs to the syllogism as a whole. But 

when the Conclusion is added, the various members, assisli‘d by the fell 

inconipltdcness of the sense, and achieving a relation as of parts, "to a wliole,, 
become able to convey the unitary meaning ■pratydmndye naikam 
artluun pralydyituni uate, svaUintratvdt : sati tv ctasmin, d k-i nksopafjrfiH c U 
(tnydnyihlidiunn'’ irparjacudiaiftah .sakniivanfi, {NK p. 25‘2 11. lb — 19). 

The diliiculty of assigning a separate function to the Conclusion, 

parallel to the funetioiis assigned to tlK> ' premises comes out clearly in, 
this discussion. For after all he has to admit that it u- the premises whieli, 
in^ addition to their separate functions, somehow also achieve the function 
of conveying the unitary meaning. And lie does not make it clear how 
the Conclusion helps them to acquire this, so to say additional, function. 
Nor does the Conclusion seem to have any special function, since it is aftfu 
all thc‘. premises 1*hai convey the ‘unitary meaning’. (It is with this latter 
objection that Prasastapada deals in the nex^t sentence.) 

Viltsyayana says nigamana has the force of nigainyante anena : 
that is to say, the four "other members — Proposition, Beason, Exemplifica*tion, 
and Application — ‘ nig am y ante anena ekatra ’ ‘ are made thereby to come 

into one point '. Nigamyante means samarthyante, ‘ are made applicable 
or ‘ have their functions brought together ?r else sanibadhyante/ ‘ art 
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“ The •objection that the Conclusion need not he- 
-.fcated because its purport is already conveyed by the 
premises proves too much : for on these grounds it might 
he held that only tlie Keason is to be stated after the* 
Proposition, since people of understanding will grasp the 
purport of it from remembering the positive and negative 
(oncomitances (of the reason with the property to be 
j)roved). Therefore it is only with the Fifth Member or 
Conclusion that the meaning of tlie syllogism attains com- 
])lotion (tasmdd atraitmrthajHirism 


brought into unity ’ In other words, the ConeJusion is the expression: 
uf the unity of the ^premises {NBli, p. 44 11. ‘i-H). Later on, however, 

lie has a phrase v ipa rUa pra>^ahgaprati.seci liarih am tugavianam (p. 45 1. 5), 
which seems to. be the germ of the special function later asKsigned to the 
Condusion, — that c C dtiiying saipratipaksatva and bd>ihiiavisayanton. 

* 'Sridhara represents the objector as holding tlial tlie aggregate of 
conditions which produce knowledge are the same in inference for another 
as in inference for oneself, tlie only djfference being that in tlie latter this 
wet of conditions is applied by oneself, while in the former il is communicated 
by another. In both cases thiw set (f conditions, viz., liu* Maik possessed 
oi' residence in the Huliject and jKisitivo and ruigalive concomitance with the 
Proiierty {pahsadliarmatdm'ayavyatirehopdpannam lihpam)^ leads to the 
inferenfial knowdedge. What need then of stating the Condnsion'^ 

He represents Pra^astapada as replying that it is the cogency of the 
Mark, and not the thing to be proved, that it coinnnmicalt'd in the five* 
rtiembered statement. Now this cogency of the Mark tloes not consist 
merely in residence in the subject and in universality of concomitance proved 
by examples (na tasya sdmarthyani bnJii rv ii(^>tipaksadlia nnatdniutram) : for 
('ven when ,these conditions are salistied an inference may be neutralised 
by an cquall^^ cogent counter-inference (saipralipaksa) or sublated {bddhita) l>y 
some other instrument of cognition. The cogency of the Mark then implies 
further that it deals with a subject-matter wiiicli is .neither ‘ neutralised 
nor ‘ sublated ’ (abddhitavumyatvain asafprafipaksatvarri apt sdmarthyam) . 
The use of the Conclusion then in declaring that the reason is competent 
to establish the Property because the, assertion of its cogency has been made 
after tlie absence of neutralisation of sublatiori lias been ascertained. 

(This classical Naiyayika teaching of the pancarupopapanna hetu js, 

I tbirk, not to he found in Prai^astapada. Tlie artificiality of finding a 
function for the conclusion by assigning to it the business of asserting that 
in this case the conclusion is true, is obvious : and the assertion can only 
be an ipse dixit — though Srldhj;ra speaks of the eonchisioft as setting forth 
‘ V iparitapra mdnd hhdv agrdhakam pranidn a m ’ . ) 

As to the suggestion that the hearer may be lejt to supply one or more 
prenfises, i^rldhara replies (1) that ‘inference for another’ is not addressed 
to the instriicted, and (2) the form of the ‘ syllogism ’ cannot be settled in 
accorijance with the degree of understanding of the person addressed : for, , 
on account of the difficulty of getting at other people’s mental processes. 
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Prasastapada' s ^syUogmn.—CoUcc^^^ the illustra- 
tions of the various Members as given above we have tin 
syllogism : — 

Positive Form. Negative Form. 

1. Wind is a substance. dravyam 


2 IBecaiise of tlio possession oi 
movement, kriydvattvdt. 

3. What is possessed of movement 
is found to l)e snl)stanc*e : as an arro.^', 
Yat kriydvat tad dravyam drstam : yathd 
4arah. 


4. And (‘Veil so is wind possessed of 
movement. Taihd ea vdyuli kriydvdn. 


5. Therefore it must be a subslMiice. 
Tasmdd dravyam eva. 


« 

Wiuit is not sub 
stall c'e is not pos 
sessed of move 
ment : as Being 
Yad adravyam la 
kriifdvan }ia hlia 
vail : yathd satUr. 

And not so ii 
wind not- posses 
sed-or-movernent . 
Na ea tathd vaym 
riiskriya^ 


Tliis fonnulation differs from tliat of Vatsvavana ir 
tue .stateiiient of tlie positive and iiejiative conconiitaiicef 
in the Exemplification witli (as western logic would say’ 
tlie order of the terms 'fix(Ml and the subject distributed; sr 
as to avoid (what Avestern logio w'ould call) an undistri- 
buted middle in the ])ositive syllogism and an illicil 
pfoeess of tlie major in tlu* negative syllogism. Tliii- 


it is impossible to say that just so many promises will produce iindcrsuniding 
while just so maruy will fail to produce it. in any particular case — na ct 
pratip(l(lifa.<{}ia ktijatij ahge pratipattir asti naatiti Myam avagantum 

paracitlavrttcr durunneyatvat (NK p. 263 1. 10). He quotes a .doka froii 
ail unidentiried sounre no the elfect that the statement of inference ^nua 
follow the nature of the thing, and not the nature of the persons to whom it i> 
addressed. W(i should probably express the same thing by saying that tlu 
numhtu’ of tlu' premises is determined by logical and not by psychofogica 
reasons. 
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‘ vidKi ’ or fixed formula for the Third Member 
is characteristic of the logic in M^hich avindbhdva and the 
irairupya were the leading conceptions. But these con- 
ceptions are foreign to Vritsyayana’s logic, and his Exem- 
plification has not crystallised into a ‘ major premise, 
lie states his Syllogism thus : — 

V dtsydyana' s syllogism. 

Positive Form. Negative Form. 

1. Sound is transitory. anityak 
sahdah. 

2. Because of haying the cliaracter 
of being originated. 
rjclk 

y. Substances like pots wl\ich have 
the character of being originated «are 
transitory. uifalM sthalyddi 

ilw vyapi an i tyam . 


4. Aruf even so lias sound the cha- 
racter of being originated, tathd cotpaM- 
d h ar m a ka h sa bda h . 


Substances like 
soul whi(‘h have 
not the character 
of lieing originated 
are eternal, anwt- 
pa 1 1 idharma ha vi 
dUnddi dravyam 
nityam drstani. 

And not so is 
sound % a thing 
which has not the 
character of being 
originated, na ca 
t ft t h d n utp a tti~ 
dfiarmakah Mb- 
dah, • 


5. Therefore, because of having the 
lianx'ter of being originated, sound is 
■ ransi tory . tasnidd utpaffidh arniakatavdd 
mitydli sahdah . 
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It has been suggested’ with some "plausibility 
that the tathd, ‘so’, of the Fourth Member was originally 
■correlative to yatha, ‘ as in the Third Member, and 
that the latter member was in form originally what it 
always remained in name, an Exemplification : the in- 
ference being formally an argument ‘fronf particular to 
particular,’ e.g. — 

1. The hill is fiery, < 

2. Because it is smoky : 

8. As the hearth is smoky and fiery, 

4. So is the hill smoky, and 

5. Therefore fiery. 

This formulation of the syllogism is not however to 
be found in any logical work. But something like it is 
found in the curious interlude on logic which is inseuted 
in Caraka’s system" of medicine. The example^ of 
syllogism there given is.' — nityah purusa iti jjratijnd; 
hetnr akrtakaivad iti; drstantaJi akrtakam dkMam for 
ca nitijam; upanayo yatha cakrtaham<dkd<^am tathd puru- 
sah; nigamanam tmmdn nitya iti . " 

Garaka's Syllogism. 

1. Man is eternal : 

2. Because lie is not a product : 

8. Ether is not a product, and it is eternal : 

4. And, as ether is not a product, so man ; 

5. ' Therefore he is eternal. 

Perhaps this gives us the explanation of the ca in 
the E’ourth Member; which Seems to have been a primitive 
part of the formulation of that member^. 

*Keilli ILA {\. 87. He says that the form of the Fourth Member wny 
“ originally presumably tathaya'tn " — instead of tatha ray am, 'Boim 
V atsyayana an'd Pras^astapada insert the ca in the Fourth Member : and in tlu 
'Third Menil>er Vatsyayana does not \ise ya\Jid : while Pra^astapada, thougli lu' 
has a yathd, does not use the yatha which would be correlative to tathd. 

'^Carakasamhit\ij vimdnasthdna chapter viii (Calcutta 1877 p. 300). 

^Thi.s is the ‘ sthdpand \ The praiisfiidpand proves that “*man 
transitory because he is an object of sense ”—in precisely the same form. 

'^That is to say ‘ yatha ’ was never an element in the Third •’Member. 

' But if was always implied in the fourth. 
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It has been said* that for Vatsyayana inference 
was still really argument from analogy. — It is true that 
Vatsyayana’ s logic is more primitive than PraSastapada’s. 
He never attempts to lay down ‘ Canons of Syllogism ’ as 
a criterion which a genuine reason is to be distinguish- 
ed from a ni’ere appearance of a reason : this was left for 
Praiiastapada or foi* some predecessor of Pra^astai)rida,^ 
and it marks’ a very important development® in logical 
theory. But at the same time Vatsyayana is empliatic in 
drawing the distinction between argument from mere 
similarity or difference, and argument from that sort of 
similarity or difference which alone, as proving the Pro- 
perty to be proved, can be called a ‘ reason ’ (hetu). 
The function of the Eeason as Member of the Syllogism 
i% (he says) to state a relation of prohans and prohanchim 
(sadhyasadhanahhat'a) as subsisting between the Property 
to be proved (P) and a character (M) which the Subject (S) 
shares Avith tlic positive examples or in respect of w'hich 
it differs from thfe negative example : while the function 
of the Exemplification (udaharana or Third Member) is to 
show forth' the prohans-prohandum relation as subsisting 
between the two qualities (M and P) in one instance"*. 
The difference between sophistry and reasoning is just 
this, tba,t the sophist opposes true reasonings by argu- 
ments based on arbitrarily cliosen likenesses and differ- 


'Keitli JLA p. 27. 

# 

“i.e. the forniulator of Uie troiruptja^ whoovor lie may have been. 
Tt seein.s to me tliat. llio eoneeptien of !he trairupya is as important as the 
notion of ‘ universal conneetion ’ (avindhhdva), — the ‘ discovery ’ of which 
is sometimes represented as bein^ the great acliievoment of Diunaga or of 
Pra^astapada. The trairupya constitutes the Canons fif Syllogism for Indian 
Ijogic. It would arise quite naturally out of the VaUesika dwtrine of 
■fallacies, which preceded it in the evolution of logical tl^eory. The ‘ asnt ’ 
and ‘ anaikdntika ’ fallacies Contain at any rate two of the (Canons, hy 
implication. 

^ am not sure that it was a developinent in the right direction, 

however. 

"^NBh p, 45 /. 2 on NS L i. 39 nddharanena saniditasya viparUnsya 
vd ^ddhyasya dharniasya sddhakahhdvavacanam hetvarthalj. dhormayoh 
sddhyasddhiinahhdvaprQdar^anam ekatroddharandrthah . 
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ences without having establislied in his example tla* 
existence of such a relation of prohans-prohandmn between 
the tAVo properties (M and P)‘ : AA'hereas a gennitK- 
reason is a property probative of AA’hat has to be proved 
(sMhanahhntadliarma) and not a mere similarity or 
a mere difference (sMharmyamcitra, vaidhdrinyamatra). 
Indeed tlie leading motive of Vatsyayana’s logic might be 
said to be tlie assertion of tlie distinction between the true 
reason, as probative, and the sophistical reason (jdti) 
based on mere fortuitous similarity and difference^ 

SECTION 4.. 'rKAIRUPYA AS THE CANON GF SYliLCGlSM 

PraMstapdda' s Bhnsya, page 200 

Inferential kuoAvledge is called laingikam jndnaik, 
wdiich, as the name implies,, is the knowledge Avliich arises 
from experience of a ‘ mark ’ (lihga) Avhich serves as the 
middle term or^reason to establish the conclusion. Tlie 
mark Avhich brings about an infermice*' (lingam anumd- 
pakarn) is characterised in the folloAving verses cited by 
Pra^astapada ; — 

yad anumeyena, sambaddham prasiddham ca iadanvite 
tadahhdve ca ndsty eva, ial lingam anumdpakam 
riparjtarn ato yat sydd ekena dvilayena vd » 

viruddhasiddh asarndigham alihgarh Kdvya'po'hravlt . 

^ t ^ I 

Vot’. cii. 1. 7. avifavasthapifa hlialu dJtannajfoh sadJiya.sddhanahliavani 
uddliarane jdtivadl praiyai'aiiytJiatc. tii khaln dharniayoh sadhya- 

sddhftyiahhdve drstjinte grhyamdne sddhanabhutasya dharniaKifa hetufveno- 
pdddnani^ na sadharmyamdirasya na vaidliarryiayamairasya vd. 

"The cvxplaiuitioM of what; mifilit. seeiri to be the disproportionate place 
assigned in the mtras to the discussion of sophisticai arguments (jdti. 
NS V. i. — forty-thred sutras) is that the Nydya is the assertion of logic 
against sopliistical dialectic of the type which furnished the armoury *of 
.sunnavddiny like'J'NHgarjuiia. Keith’s remark (JLA p. 21) that “Nagarjuna 's 
dialectic as sophistic was tf)o much in harnVony with the taste of Gautama 
not to attract his attention” is, I think, misleading. Gautama devotes so 
iriuch space to the sophist, not because he was in sympathy with sopbisiry, 
but because he hated it, — and because it was at the time an urgenf^ need 
to defeat the Sophist. How effective the Naiydyika'ft attack was. is perhaos 
evidenced by the fact that the .4unyavada gave place to the vijuamvada^ 
and tliat Buddhist logic adopted Naiydyika principles. 
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“ What is conjoined with the prohandum, and has 
been found in what possesses the prohandum, and is 
always absent in its absence, is the mark which brings 
about inference. What differs from tliis in one or in 
a pair of these respects is no ‘ mark being citlier contra- 
dictory, unreal, or doubtful. Thus said tlie son of Ka^- 
yapa. 

The ‘son* of Ka^yapa’ is presumably intended to be 
Kanada, the autlior of tlie Vaiscsika Sutra : but there is 
no autliority in the Sutra for attributing to liirn the doc- 
trine of the Trairupya or three characters of the valid 
middle term, which is expounded and attributed to him 
in these verses. Nor is tlu're any indication of the source 
from which Prasastapada cites the verses. 

A similar doctrine is ex|)ounded by Dihnaga in the 
line from his PramduamTniiceaya cited by Uddyota- 
kara and by Vaeaspati Misrad : 

anumeye 'thd tattulye .•^(idt)?>dvo ndsfitn' sati. 

“existence in the prohandum, and in what is like the pn/- 
hamlum , absence in Avhat is not (like the prohandum)" . 
fn the schools language of a latc’r age^ this becomes : 
amimcyc sattvam era : .sapalsa era sattra-iii : asapakse 
cdsattvam era. — “The three characters of the 'mark 
(trairiipynm linga.sya) are existei)ce only (never non- 
('xistcncc) in the Subject or thing denoted by' the minor 
lerm; ('xistence in things wliich resemble the Subject 
nnl'y (nev('r in things which do not ri'sernble tlu' Subicct. 
i.e. in 'Tipnk.m.<i’), and only non-existence (never exis- 
lence) in things whicl) do not rcsendde the subject. ’ ’ The 
resemblance to the subject wliich is intended is of course 
resemblance to tlie Subject of the •inference in respect 


* ’NV fi. oS 1. 2. XVT p. 127. Vidvabhfisana /77/y p. 2S8. 

J^Nyayahindu p. 104 1. 3. asapaksa hero takes the place of the asiial 
T'padisa, anumeya that of the usual term pahsa, 

13 
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of that Avhich constitutes it tlie subject of inference — i.e. 
resemblance in respect of possessing tlie anumcyadharnia , 
the major term, P. The meaning of the three conditions 
then is, according to the commentators : — 

1. The mark or middle term must be present and 

never absent in the Subject of tlie infen^l^ , 
i.e. the minor term. —8 niusU he M. 

2. The middle term must be foundconly in things 

known to have the property P. — 

Only XP’s are M (not necessarily all XP’s). 

3. The middle term must be only absent (nevei- 

present) in things in whicli the property P is 
known to be; absent — 

/1(Z Xnon-P'H nnust he non-M. i.e. No Xnon-P’s 
may be M. 

The difficulties which arise in connection Avith the 
formulation of the three cjinons by the liel[) of tlie res- 
trictive particle era, ‘ only ’, were insisted on by Uddyo- 
takarak 1^'or the present it is suffieient to point out 
that the tramipya, even as tlius interpreted, mak'es tlie 
syllogism essentially an adair of exaniplefi, — sapaltm-'f 
or concrete cases of P, and vipalisas or concrete cases of 
the absence of I’ : and that there is nowhere to be found 
in it a statement of universal connection between M and P^ 
as ahstract characters. 3!he ‘ canons’ ainoun't to tins, 
that if yourcan point to cases in Avhich M is P (sapaksa), 
and your opponent cannot [loint to any case of non-P 
(vipaksa) in AAdiicb M is found Gall adduced cases of non- 
P being non-M), then your middle term is Aailid. On 
such a view of inference it is necessary that there should 
be concrete exan'iples. And this tradition of the necessity 
of actual corKcrete cases continued'even after the trairupya 

t, 

*rt is cleur frnm UddyotakaTa’s criticism that Diiiiiafja read ‘aiv/- 
dhdranas* into his forhiula; probably in virtue of the doctrine that words* 
have significance through ‘apo1ia\ i.e. exclnsion rf all else. If -you say A 
is B, your rea.V meaning may be that A is not-not-B, — or, if you prefer, that 
A is not-not B, — or again that not-not A is B; or even that noii*not A 
is not-not not-not B. 
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bad in fact •changed its meaning : so tha t the second and 
third canons still retained the implication that there 
must be sapaksas and vipaksas, and the habit of quoting 
‘ examples ’ in the ‘ major premise ’ (accordingly called 
always by a name which implies exemplification, — uda- 
hmana or nidaHana) became ingrained in the Indian 
logician. 

The traimpya however began to lose its simple 
character as a statement of the rules of argument from 
example as soon as the restrictive particle eva began to 
appear in the interpretation or fornmlation of the second 
and third canoiis : as for example it does in the third 
<‘anon in the lines cited by Pras^astapada. Yon ar*e no 
longer content to adduce non-P’s which are non-M in 
support of your M’s winch Jire P. Yon take the very 
significant step of asserting that non-P’s are only to be 
found in the absence of M. ’The intention of the ‘only’ 
may have been quite innocent in tlie first instance. “My 
opponent does wot, adduce a case of noU'^P winch is M. 
But be Avould if he could. Eryo he cannot." From 
Avliich it is a natural, thougli not a necessary, step to 
“Non-P’s cannot be M’’. But that is tlie same as saying 
that only P’s can be M. And so the ‘only’ must find its 
way into the second canon also, as soon as it has 
appeared ’ in tlie third. The traimpya has 'now 
issumed the form in u hicli the Nydyahindu formulates 
it f 'open to the obvioiis criticism that tlie inserlion of tlie 
only ’ into both clauses makes both clauses say exactly 
-he same thing, viz., that M cannot be non-P. 

Moreover, examples as .such do not show that A1 
annot be non-P iavmdhhdvaniyama)^—a\\ that the 
'xamples show is that M as a matter of fapt has been 
bund (drsta) to be P, artd that non-P has as a matter of 
[act been found to be non-M. — Examples, cannot prove an 
onlf ’ in- any other sense than in the sense of invariable 
xperjence (hhuyodaHana) , which Avill always be exposed 
o the danger of a contradictory expericmee. 
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How a really universal connection could be arrived 
at was a difficult question, in connection with which is 
sometimes cited^ this couplet from a Buddhist writcM- 
^karyakdranabhavad vd svabhdvdd va niymnakM avi- 
ndbhdvaniyanio, ‘ dar.<ananna, na darhndt. “ Aruleol 
inseparable connection arises from a 'necessitating 
causal relation or identity of nature; not from negatiAc 
experience, nor yet from positiA'c experienc^e”. You may 
doubt tlie inseparability of a connection asserted merely 
on the basis of frequ(‘nt experience (bhuyodar,<ana) : but 
you cannot doubt a coTinection wliich rests in the causal 
relation (tadutpafti) or identity (tddQhnya) : for the 
denial of tliese relations is self-contradictory ; and. 
according to tlie maxim later forniulatc'd by Thlayntna, 
rydyhdtdradhir (7.sVni/.u— self-contradiction sets bonnds*to 
doubt. 

But, wliateA’er solution may be offered of the problcirr 
of the justification of an assertion of inseparable connec- 
tion — the assertion that M ‘is not AvitlAnit’ P (arindhhula . 
avindbhdra ) — , the necessity’ of an explicit assertion of 
such inseparable connection in the fniirnpya must haAc 
become plain, as soon as Vatsyayana’s innocent formula- 
tion of the ndnharana* Avas exchanged for the sophisticated 
‘ Tulhi ’ or statement f)f ])rinci|)le'’ wliicli , had the 


^e.g. ^SnrvaddrsanafidmriruJia . cliapler on llio pKiufldJia systoin, fir > 
page : Nyd yakandali yn 207 1. 8 : Tarkilairalsa yi. 82. 

=Vi«h'al)lifisaiui HTL p. 370 (foornoto 5) hleiitifics this couplel d- 
f roin DliJirmakTrt i 's Pra mPina -va ri il a -hUrikU . 

‘^Kiisimulnjali 111. 7. quoted in So rvada rsanasa thgrnha , lor. rit. 

^NBJi. (on NS 1. i. 30) p. *14 11. 0 and 8. 'uipafiidUarmakam sthu 
Iffddi draryam anityam ity iiddlmranatn. raidhornujokU'. ^pi [in the negati^■ 
forin of tljc a.rgVirneni j . . . nnvfpattidharintikam ntniddi dravjfinr 

vityarh dr^tam. “Pots and other siib.stunees which have, the charaeter < t 
being ynod Meed*' are non-eternal. . . T}h> soul and other substances wliit ■ 

have not the character of Ixdng yirodnced are seen to be eternal". 

'"yalrn dhumas tatrdquir, aynyahhave dhnmo 'pi na hliavati. PP! 
p. 205 1. 10. ^ • « 

“Where there is .smoke there is fire — in the absence of fire smok 
also is ah-serP”. M is and non-P is non-M. 

yat prayaindnantnrJyakatn tad anityam drstarn, yathd {ihafah . ■ 

nityam aprayatndnantanijakam drsiam, yathakaJam. “All that is the resii * 
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effect of turning the ndaharana or nidarsana into wliat 
we should call a ‘ major premise 

In Avhat has been said so far tlie later interpretatmn 
of the first clause of tlie tTalrupya has been followed, 
according to* which the first clause lays down the require- 
ment of pakmdharmata, i.c. states tliat S must bo M 
(and not tha^ M must be P, whicli would be the form 
taken by an assertion of avinabhdra) . But reasons a 
priori have been given which would supply a motive for 
interpreting the first clause in the sense of a statement 
that M must be. P. And, in view of the constant ambi- 
guity in the use by the early schools of the term translated 
prohandum — sadJiya or anumeya ^ — tliere is nothing to 
[ii’event our assigning eitlier sense to tlie Avord anumeya in 
iiinnaga’s and Prasastapada’s statement of tlie first 
clause. Keith maintains^ that Biimaga meant by his 
first clause tliat S must lie M, while Prasastapada meant 
by it tliat M nius^. be P. His first argument for this in- 
ti'rpr^tation of Diunaga's meaning, — namely, that the 
Nydyahindu interprets it so — , may be set aside. Ijater 
commentators always interpret older writers in the light 
of tlie noLions [ui'valent in their own time ; and the same 
argument Avould also jirove that Prasastapada’s tii'st clause 
ineans tl'lat 8 must Ik; P; liecanse in liis case also the 
later conmu'ntntor, KrTdhara, says .plainly tluit he meant 
tliis'h But we can safely ignore lierc tlie inti'rpre- 
tations Avhiidi Dliarniakh'ti and SrJdhara give of Diiiniiga 


ol* volition is foimd lo be non-etetiml , like a jar . . . the eternal is 
found not to be the result of volition, like ether.” 

nV(‘, may take f^CuUitja or (iniuiwfia as a.n uiub'^guoiis abbrevijition for 
eKiier tiddh ijadharnia ianuwei/aflhanna) or sddhyfjdha nniii ytiditarmin ) ; 

ill wiiich ease the ambiguity of the lerins is an aecideiit.^ of language. Or 
we may suripose that the arnl^guity was an ainhiguity of Hioiight natural 
to the earliest formulation of inference, and that: tins ambiguity was siib- 
• stquently lealised — and that then the distinction h('t#,veen the sddliiiadliarnid 
and •tile uddh yadiiannin w as drawn. Tlie latter supjiosition seems to be liie 
true one. * 

^ Indian Lucjii: and Aiowism, pj). 137-B, 

“iVK p. '200 I. 2d ''anmneyah jmjtipipddayisitadharma'V^^^^ dhaTmV\ 
Again p. 201 1, 23 anitmeycndrthena sddlLyadharmi ua ' . 
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and Prasastaprida respectively. — ^Another argument wliicli 
Keitli uses is however a real difliculty for those who, like 
^rldliara, interpret Prasastapilda’s annmeyena to mean 
anunieyadharniind. The argument is that in the second 
clause tadanvite must mean anumeyadharmaninte : and 
if tad means anumeyadharma here, then anu'meya in the 
first clause' (wliich is denoted by tad Here) must also mean 
anumeyadharma' . The same reasoning dbuld be used 
(though Keith does not make tliis application of the 
argument) to prove that Diiinaga must have meant by 
anumeya the minor term, anmney adharmin; hecausa 
tattulya clearly means ‘like the subject, or'minor term’. — 

‘TIk' opposite oi‘ this arguriuMil is used by Vatsyayana on NS 1. i. 80, 
where lie' jioirits out tlie two senses wliieh sadluja may have : .sddfiifatk ca 
dharmwisisto vd dhannah .sabdasydnitj/atvani, (iharnimyisisto m 
dharnti anil yak t^abda iti'\ The sntra. is : .sddh yasddka rm yat taddhanna- 
bkdcJ drstdnta uddltaranani. Vatsyayana argues tliat fiddhya, here ituist mean 
sddhyadJiarnun, because tad denotes sddhya, and tad must mean sddhya' 
dharmin in the phrase taddbarmablidvl, 

Keitli’s argumejit is, I think, not conclusive, liecaiise it depends on 
the presumption luai a lenn eannoi Ix' used in ?wo sense^t at once. It 
is possible ihr.t the sense ef anumeya wag left, (leliberalely or not, Lideter- 
ininate in the lirst clause. In that case the tad in the second clause 
would luive ils senst* fixed in one or other direction by the phrase in which 
it occurs. II' you ustf the phrase tattulya — as JJihnaga did — tlum tad is 
fixed in the sense of sddhyadltarmin : the phrase meaning ‘homogeneous with 
the minor term ftlinugh Vidyabiiusana and Keith Iraiislate it, ‘homogeneous 
with the niajof term'j. If however you prefer to use the phrase tadam:ite 
in tlic.seeoml clause, as Trasastapada did, then your tad is, dedermined^ 
as pointing io the sddhyudharma element in the lluid term sddhya of the 
first clause, and miisl be rQ,mhu‘ed ‘endowed willi tlie major term’. But 
this does not ^ prove thal Difmaga’s anumeya in tlie first clause meant 
minor Kvnn, and that 1 haf^aslapada’s anumeya in tlie first (dause meant 
on the contrary major lerm. They may' hotli have left the meaning of 
anumeya lluid in the first clause : and the clioice of the uilierent phrases 
in tile secoiu! clause may at most indicate that one element in the fluid 
meanitig lended to predominate in Dihnaga’s mind, while tlie other element 
tended to prc'dominalje in Bnisastapada’.s miiid. But 1 do not think it 
indicates even this irnich. * ,, 

B should |)e rnenlioned in this eonnection that the first clause of 
.Dihiiaga's fraimpya is always criticised by Uddyotakara as referring to 
paksadha rmttfd. Ihiis of course proves nothing as regards the actual 
meaning of Dihnaga. , I hhlyotakara would naturally criticise Diiinaga in 
the light of the meaning which his later Buddhist followers road into .their 
master’s words.^ VMiat however is of some interest is the fact that Sridhara 
answers tlie objection which Uddyotakara brings against Diiina-ga in this 
connection, as if it were a criticism of Pras^astapada also. See NK ‘200 
i. ‘24 If. (lines 21-2.5 seems a ({iiotation of Vdrtika p. 58 1. 6). 
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j?ut as a matter of fact Praf^astapada himself in another 
jiassage^ uses the term tatsamanajdUya , — which is of 
( ourse synonymous with Dihnaga’s tattuhja. And in the 
light of this passage the argument from tadanvite seems to 
lose the weight whicli otherw'ise one would lx; inclined to 
allow it. So far as the.se arguments go then, there is 
no reason to suppose that Dihnaga meant by his anumeye 
sadbhdvah something different from the meaning which 
I’ra^astapada attached to the phrase antimeyena samba- 
(Ulham : nor is there, in these arguments, any proof of 
what meaning tlie two aiitliors did attacli to these phrases. 

Turning to Prasastapada’s explanation^ of the 
l)hrase anumcyetui minbaddhoin, and to various other 
passages’ in his Bhdsya which connect with tins topic, 
w^e find tliat wPile his explanation supports the interpre- 
tation of (tmimcyena .sdinbaddhiini as a statement that S 
is M (polxsadhaiDUitd'), the’ other passages make it 
sufficiently clear tliat his logic embodies a doctrine of 
universal connecti(/n between abstract ‘ terms, ’ M and P 
(anumeyasdrndnya, lingammdnya) , for which the trairil- 
pya seems to find no place whmi its first clause is inter- 
preted as a statement that S must be M. The explanatory 
liassage runs : yad anumeyendrthcna dcmvisese kdlari- 
JfHc m so.hararita in , aniiincyadharindnrife cdnyafra sar- 
rasmin ekadeNc rd pranddham , anununjfvrdpante cd sar- 
rnmiin pnimdncifo 'md era, tad ajnadddhdrthusydnnmd- 
jiukarii lihgam hharotiii. ^ “That 'whicIi at any particular 

'PBh. p. 2;!7 1. Ui— IS. 

‘PBh. p. 11. 18 — 20, citecl and banslalt^d bv Kc'itli p. 130. 

^‘PBh. p. 205 i:. 10-11; p. 237 I. 16 IV.; p. 216 11. 15-16; p. 217 

' iitianH(fatan.:>:la r.i(indhfiai>’u 11. 4 and 5, and aviidrrftafrirhrsiinuhhdya 11. 7 and 
p. 249 11. 7— 11. 

‘‘I do not SCO liow it can be said tliat “tlic wordVig confiniis tlie 
M(Av tliat. tlic first condition il^fors to tlu* tbin of iniddlc term and 

'•liijor, not of middle term and subjci-t : the tti > be inferred is tlie fire 

•'ti the* mountain, not Mie subject \vbi<*h is not tiling to In; inferred, but a 
'iing*who.se attribute is to be inferred from tbt ark”. 9'bis interpretation 
( aniinieijenarthena seems to me to bi*^ the ^stion. 1 cf*nnot see that 
lie ad4iition of artha to annmeija makes any dilV< rence. If Prasastapada had 
•viehed to be clear he c:ould have said (Utannen nsfead of arthena. 
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place or at any particular time is concomitant witlt 
the prohandmn-thing; which elsewliere also is known to 
exist in things possessing the quality which is to be 
proved, whether existing in all such things (i.e. sapah- 
sas, XP’s) or only in some of them; and which is known 
from some valid instrument of knoAvledge' to be only 
absent (and never present) in everything that is different 
from the prohandmn : — this is the mark wdiich enables 
us to infer something not (otherwise) known. 

Taking the language of this passage at its obvious 
value, we should surely' not hesitate to interpret Pra^as- 
tapada as meaning that annnieyena samhaddham is an 
assertion that S must be M. The word anyalra is glossed 
‘ sapal’se ’ by Srldhara and seems clearly to imply that 
the first clause has had a reference to sometliing other 
than the sapaksa’s — and this something other tlian the 
sapaksa can only be tlie pdksa. Moreover the plirases 
deAatUcse kdlarUcse rd seem to be altogether inappro- 
priate to tlic statement of a universal Concomitance, but 
appropriate to a statement tliat this or that particular 
S is M. 

I believe tliat the trairupya was a legacy inlierited by 
Prasastafiada and Dihnaga from an earlier phase of 

^Thc only addition niade in tins accoiinl is that ihr middlo need not 
he present in all sapah\sas -it is suJtieient it some XP’s are found to he 
M (in tlioi terminology of our syllogism, although all M must be .P, it is not 
neeesBai-y that all P should he M). Thus Pie list of Nine Types of Syllogism 
given in the Nydyaprat?e^a, and in the Pramdnasaniaccai/a of Dinnaga, 
contains two valid tyj)es, according as all XT’s are M, or sorne XP's are M. 
iVasastapada meiiiious this again, and gives as examples the two valid 
arguments — 

Wind is substance ♦ 

Because ot possesses jnovemcnl, and 

Wind is substance 

Because it posresses qualities. 

The latter middle is present in all ‘things homogeneous with the 
probandunP, i.P. all substances possess qualities. The former middle on the 
contrary is present in seme substances only, e.g, dis, hdla, and dtma are 
reckoned as substances, I)iit they arc not capable of movement. 
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logical reflection : and that it corild not from its very 
liatnre adequately express the universal connection in 
wliich they both found the principle of inference’. 
It is possibly a mistake to suppose tliat they tried to 
jead a statement of universal connection into tlie first 
iiiomber of t"fie trairupya. Is it not more likely that, 
since tliey made the' nidarsana the vehicle of the state- 
ment of the universal connection, they v\a)uld attempt to 
lind the statement of the necx^ssity of a universal connec- 
tion in the second and third clanscs of the trairupya, 

uliich are obviously concerned with the 7iidarsana? 

« 

SECTION 5. CLASSTITCATION ()l<’ FALLACIOUS MIDDLE 

TERMS 

# 

Tivofold clasdjicaLion of the Vaisesika Sfitra 

• 

PBh. p. 204. I’rasastapfida devotes a l^rief para- 

and pp. 2d8-y. « graph to the interpretation of 

• Vaisesika Sutra HI. i. 15. — The 

paragrapli serves as an explanation of tlie second of the 
two couplets which lie cites on p. 200 (see above, p. 180). 

yat tu yatlioktdt trlrupalihgdd cd^oia dharmena dcdbhydm 
ml mparltjam, tad anumeyasyddhigame lingam na bjiava- 
tUy chad erdha sutrukdrah .vj'kasiddho ’napajoI'Iso ’.san 
sAjvimGDHA^ Ceti. ' 

“ But a middle terfli which difl'ers from the mark 
with tlie three characters as just exiilained, in one 
character or in two, is not a Tiiark wliich proves tlie pro- 
bgndum : this is what the autlior of tl*i sulra means 
when he says ‘the false reason is the upproved, the 
unreal, and the doubtlftl’ ”. 

v.._ » 

^Srltihara says ''avinfibhufam iti jndnam yfi'tya ndbji, ^ tarn prati 
'Iharmim 'pi Imgatvam na vi<hjate'\ NK 

10 205 'l. 7. 
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It seems clear* that Pra^astapada misinterprets 
the 8utra : for the next two sutras give instances of two 
classes of fallacious reason, namely, of the ‘asat ’. — 
yasmad vimni tasmad asvuh, ‘ it is a horse because it 
lias liorns’", — and of the ‘.samdiydha’— yasmad visd'tji 
tasmad yauh , ‘ it is a cow because it lias horns : ’ and if 
the sfitra had intended three classes of fallacious reason it 


Macobi, Iruiisrhe Logic p. 481. Keith ILA p. 189, anti 188. Faddegon, 
Vai,4€J<ik(i Siistentj p. 80'2. Faddegon notes that “CandrakaMta Tarkiilariikara 
splits up III. i. 15 into two aphorisms : aprasuidlto 'napadesah and afian 
aamdigdhas cduapadesah/' The addition of the last W'ord (anapadeJah) is 
a variant later than Prasastapada's time, since fie d;ies r.ot read it. Jt was 
perhaps added hcu'ause the tradition of splitting up the 'sutra' into two 
ttulras reinairu'd : and, wlitm thus split up, I’raf^astapada’s interpretation is 
no longer plausible. 

“But Pra.4astapada p. 288 i. 20 gives this as an example of i-iimddha. 
And this is a natural way to understand the example. The LimV of flip 
ftulra may in fact ~1h(‘ virnddhn, 

1 do not tliiuk that the Sutrakara recognises the 'a.siddha' class of 
fallacy at all. His 'asat' means aib at'giimenl in whicii the conclusion 
(not the middle term) ‘is not' : just as his sarhdif/dJia means an argument 
in which the conclusioji (not the middle) is doubtful. The example; given 
of '(isaV is elearly an. example in which the probafidum dofmilely is not: 
for what has horns is uol a horse. 4’hal is to say it is a case of the vj^ruddha 
Of ‘contradictory’ .reason. 

Similarly the N gdgasatra does Jiot n'cognise the 'asiddha' fallacy : 
nor does \ntsyayana. Jr heginis to fignrc in I rasaslapada. 9’he 
evidence then is that 'aslddha' is a relatively late concept. This setmis to 
carry witli it tlie implication that paksadharmaid was not emphasised 
111 the earlier logic : which again means that the first chiuso of the trairupya 
can hardly have meant for its earliest forimilators [ireciscly what, later 
( funmenbitors undeistoed it to moan, vz., the recpriremenl of 'paksa-d- 
!iarmat(V : that M. must reside in S. — But if tlie first clause did not mean 
this, wliat did it meair? I have argued above that it probably did not: mean 
(he requii'emenr that ‘all M must be I*’. And there seems to he no other 
alternative. 

Yet perhaps lliere is an alternative. If we remember how vag«io 
Vatsyayaiia is about the lum-tion of llie. Iietu or second member of the 
syllogism, we may well expt;ct a similar ‘vagueness in the meaning of the 
anumeye' sii or anmneyena sanibaddkam of tlie first clause; in the trairupya. 
■file foriiiuhilor of ihr* trairupya had not made up his mind about ilio 
meaning of anumeya. It was not exactly S; and it was not exactly F. 
It did not as 8 m\ciude ilie examples, XP’s : nor was it Buthcieiitly abstract, 
as P, to include tiiem. It might have devel.iped the latter sense, had not 
the nidarsana usurped the function of stating the universal concomitance. 
Precluded from develtifiing this sense, it developed the other sense — 
'anumeya' heciinic S and the first clause of the trairupya became a require- 
ment of paksfulliannatd. I lliink we see the hegitinings of this in Pra^as- 
lapuda : hut .1 think tiii’ conception was still tluid, i.e. that anumeyai tvaa 
neither quite definitely 8 nor quite definitely P for him. 
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would presuhiably have exemplified tlie third also. More- 
over Pra^astapada’s explanation of apmsiddha as applying 
lilso to the fourth class, asadhdraria or anadhyavasita , — 
which he adds, — is altogether improbable. It seems 
iilmost certain therefore that the sfdra must be read in 
two parts — aprasiddho ' napadekth. Asan samdigdhas 
ca. “The doctrine of Kan^a as now restored to the text 
of the Sutra iS perfectly plain : it states a definition of a 
fallacious reason {anapadeAa). . . as that which is un- 
proved (aprasiddhn). Of the fallacious reasons two 
species are mentioned, the um-eal (asat) and the doubtful 
I samdigdha) , which correspond accurately enough to the 
inter asiddha and saryabhiedra'”. 

Tlie phrase ekena dkarmcna dvdbhydm vd l)ecarae a 
sTurce of doubt to the commentators at a later period, 
ifter Ihldyotakara (or some, earlier writer) had drawn 
ittention to the existence of apparently valid middle terms 
vhicli satisfy only two conditions of the trairupya , — the 
.■evakyivayin and \cr alary at mddn of the later s(‘hools. 
riiere is no evidence that either Prasastapada or Diimaga 
iiad raised the [U'oblent invohed in this distinction. But 
Sridhara, commenting on Pni!iastai)rula from the stand- 
point of the later schools, raises the question". He 
“Wiys that •.some hold that the kcvaldnrayin and tlie keval- 
avyatirekin (although apparently excluded by the trairu- 
pya) must be siqiposed to lie included among va’lid reasons 
in virtue of their establishment in the sist('r-.s<7s/rfl (i.e. 
the Nydya)'' : while others say ttiat tlu' definition em- 
bodied ill the trairu])ya is to be taken ‘ryastasamasta', i.e. 
it is intended to apjily as a whole (saniasta) to the ordinary 

ITjA, p. Tl)o ainouded roadii)" ot' sfifra i.s givt'n. 

in liis fooUiotn. lUit, his ident ifiration of asnt wiih asidiHiu chu ho- (jiu'sl iojh'il. 
‘See preceding note. :• 

* ^ '^NK p. 1. 15— p. ‘20:1 i. ‘2-2. » 

^NK /). 20'i 1. 1.7 atruike saiunnaUrtitrapra.sithlh ija kcraUrm'atjifiah 

kevalavifiitireluna^ ca parigraha iti vadanti. apare in mmastavijastaih 
hikffaiiani vadanii, etc. "I'he appeal to Ihe si.ster-.va.9/m (the Ntjaba, in Ibis 
case) has an early precedent in NBh. p. 16 1. 0. 
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mivayavyatircMn, which must satisfy all three conditions 
t)f the trairupya : but it is only intended to apply by parts 
{vyasta) to the kermldni'ayin and kevalavyatirekin : the 
former being valid if it satisfies the conditions of presence 
in the paksa and presence in the sapaksa _^(no vipakm 
being availalde); the latter being valid if it satisfies the 
•conditions of presence in the paksd and absence in the 
ripukm (no sapaksa being available). 

Fivefold classification in the Nydya 

The Nydya Sutra (I. ii. 4 — 9) enumerates and defines 
five fallacious reasons : but they do not correspond, except 
in tlie case of tlie first one didined, with the livefold divi- 
jiion wliich became classical in tlie school later, and which 
was joartly derived from Bauddha-VaisesUm logic. The 
.meaning of the sfdra defining the last kind, kdldtlta, had 
already been lost in Vdtsydyana’s time', as is clear from 
the fact tliat lie, re})orts two did'erent opinions about it. 
The identification of it with the l>d(fhitadietvdhh(isa of 
the later scliool is a guess, ft may be a correct guess : but 
Vatsyayana himself dot's not even hint at any such iden- 
tification. 

tf) Sutra 5. AnaikaNtikah SAvyAitRic.ARAH 

This is tlie sanuUgdha or ariiscUa of V aiscsika-Baud- 
.dha logic, -*-the inconel usivt! or doubtful reason. It re- 
tained the same name and natiye througliout the history 
■nf the schools. Yatsyilyana gives the example : ‘Sound 

^This implies a considerable Ia|)se. of time beUvoen ilie dale of 
Vatsyayana- and the first sysleinatisation of the Nyaifa. In his coininent 
on I. ii. ‘J lie cites couplet : — 

yasya yen-tJrtJuisambandlio durasthasydpi ianya sa 

artluito liy asamarthdmlm dnantaryath akdrayam 
The meaning seems to be that when, one word is “connected by the sense with 
another, the connectiorl* holds good even if the word is far off (in the ^ order’ 
of the sentence) ; and that juxtaposition does not give meaning to words 
-disconnected ijL sense. 

If this citation could be identified it might provide valuable evidence 
Vatsyiiyana’s date. It has not y^et been identified. 
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is eternal because intangible’. The alleged reason, lie 
remarks, is not confined to the one alternative (ekatm 
avyaimsthitih) ; or, it is loo wide (saha r'yabhicarena 
variate) : for atoms (which are eternal) are tangible, so 
that there cannot be a proham-prohandnm relation in tlie 
supposed probative negative instance ‘the jar which is 
tangible is transitory’; while consciousness (Avhich is in- 
tangible) is rwt eternal, so that the supposed probative- 
positive instance ‘tlie soul is intangible and eternar is 
ecpially defective. Western logic uould say : it is im- 
possible to assert that All intangible things are eternal,, 
and to dj'avv tlu; desired conclusion in BAEBABA — 

(All) intangible things are ('ternal 
Bound is intangible 
, Therefore sound is eternal — 
for tlie middle would in fact Ik' undistributed: since some- 
intangibles (consciousness) ‘are in fact not eternal. It 
is however useless to atlemjit to eipiate the Indian savya- 
hhiedra u itli the twestern ‘ undistributed middk' ’. The 
Indiffu is concerued i\ith the question Avhelher the ex- 
amples show the alleged connection of characters : tliat 
is to say, Avitli tlie question of tlie material truth of tlie 
major firemise. Tlie quantitative formalism of the west- 
ern syllogistic is therefoix' quite alien to Indian logic : and 
the attciVipt to identify the two schemes of fallacy can 
only lead to confusionb ^ 

'The W('^t(’.rn f(irinalis1 Wf^nld ffi*l llmt; the ijcffafivo inwlaiico is ■i[nii«‘ 
irrelevant : iind consequent ly would sa_y that: the oltjeclion hrouglit against 
ili(^ present argument, on the ground that, atoms although eternal are 
tangible, is altogether out of place : for tlie fact that; soiue tangible things 
are etonial is perfectly consistent with the sufiposed nuijrir . premise ‘All 
intangible things are eternar, so far as ‘formal crii^isistency ’ is concerned. 
*rht‘re is really no jjoint in examining non-M’s, ca.ses where the middle is 
not found, from a merely formal point of view; for evt'n^ if you could prove 
that all nori'M is .P it wouM not contradict the major All M is P. The 
relevant formal couiiter'instance will be a case, of non-i* which is M. There- 
fore it is relevant to examine non-P’s (vipaksa)*: and if you find that 
no*non-P is M (all non-P is non-M) you will have confirmcfl your positive ma- 
jor All M is P, by establishing its obverse. This is the lijic^wliicli Vai-^enka^ 
Bamhlha logie took : and in doing .so it approaclied a formal staridpiint. 
P*ut tlio earlier Naiffdyika school was enneernod to examine cases of M 
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Vatsyayana sums up the objeotioii to the argument 
under consicieration by saying that both kinds of example, 
positive and negative, are forthcoming, and that in both of 
them there is inconclusiveness^; and therefore the 
prohans-prohandum relation does not subsist here (drdri- 
dhe ’ pi drstdnte vyahhicdrdt sadhyasadhanabhavo ndsti). 

<(2) Sfdra (>. Siddhantam abhyupetya TADviRODPfi 

VIRUDDHAH 

‘ ‘ The contradicted reason is that which after accept- 
ing a tenet contradicts it.” 

This does not correspond witli the nojrrnal type of the 
viruddha as expounded in later logic, which follows Vai- 
^esika teaching here, giving the name to a middle term 
which proves the contradictory of what it purports fo 
prove : as, this creature is a horse because it has horns. 
Nor does the sFitra apparently intend a fallacy like the 
istarighdiakri variety of the piruddhfr, in Avhich the 
middle contradicts some implication of the position which 
it is used to prove. '■ 

Vatsyayana says : — ” For example, ‘This })articu]ar 
form of reality ivikdro.) ceases to be manifested, Ix'cause 
it is inconsistent Avitli permanence’ ; ‘A particular form of 
reality exists CA'en after it has ceased to be manifested^ 
because it is inconsistent Avith being destroyed’. Tlie 
middle term, states tliat a permanent particular form of ex- 
istence is not possil)le; and this is contradicted by the 


(sadhnrnii/a) and fases of rioii-M (vaklharmffa) : not oaKos ,of P (sapaksa) 
and (tases of non-P (vipnlisa). And if tlioy found (hat M did not extcri i 
to non-P isrulJiarmuam rpahhirarati.) and that non-M' did not extorid 
to P {valdharmyarh* ltd vyohhicarali) they were sat isfied that M was pro- 
bative (sadhanabhuln-dJiarmfi) with reference to I\ They were not forma 
lists, but aimed aV establisliinsr a real conneefion of M and P. And for this 
purpose it fv relevant to find tliat non-M is non-I’ : and it is an objection 
to the tlieory that M is connected with I’‘ if we find a case of non-M whicli 
is P, i.e. in the ])re.stuit argument, if we find that atoms which , are 
tangible (non-M) are nevertheless eternal (P). 

’See the preceding footnote. 

*See p. 203 If. and footnote to page 201, infra. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

defendant’s own tenet ‘a particular form of reality exists 
even after it has ceased to be manifested’.” 

The difference between the sutm’s meaning and the 
istavighdtalcrt is that the former does not represent tlie 
tenet which is contradicted by the middle terra as being 
an implication of the position which the middle term pur- 
ports to establish. The nature of the fallacy, as explained 
by Vatsyayana, is that tlie defendant pro\'es of one sub- 
ject in a pair of syllogisms two qualities which cannot co- 
exist because they are mutually contradictory, — namelv, 
cessation of manifestation, and continued existence (astit- 
mm cdtmaldbhd/ pracyiitir iti co rirnddhdv etau dharmau 
na saha samhhavatah). Tlie two middle terms ai'c of 
cotirse also mutually contradictory. — Either argument, in 
it,self, is not objected to. The fallacy lies, not in either 
argument taken sei)arately, but in the coml)i nation of 
tliern. As tlius expounded tlie fallacy comes very near 
to the antinomy (cfniddhdryub/iicdrh/) of Eihnaga : but 
(assuming that one or other of the middle terms is false) 
we infly follow Prasastapada in classing it with the vir- 
uddha variety of Eallacious TToposition : in whicli case it 
is really the hddhitahetPdbhdsa of the later schools*. 

(3) Sutra 7. Yasmat prakaranacinta sa xurnayar- 

, THAM APADISTAH PRAKARANASAMAH 

,, A . ■ . ■ ; » . 

When the quality from which tlie question arises is 

adduced as proving (one of the alternatives), the reason is 
called prakaranasama, p(;titio principii, ‘identical Avith 
the question’.” 

Vatsyayana’ s exanqile is ; ‘Sound is transitory, be- 
cause we do not find in it the characters of a permanent 
thing, and things like jars in whicli the cbAracters of per- 
manent things are not, found are transitory : Sound is 
permanent, because we do not find in it the cliaracters of 
trairsitory things, and things like ether i*n which the qua- 
lities of transitory things are not found are jiermanent’. 


*See infra p. 212 with footnote. 
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TliC Jirgviinent to prove either alternative ‘begs the ques- 
tion’ \ But comparing the language of Vatsyayana 
with tliat used by Pra^iastapada in speaking of his asadh- 
drana or anudhyarasita , the reason which leads to no con- 
clusion (adhyavasdyam na karoti), there is no doubt that 
Pras^astaparla conceived liimself to be merely interpreting 
the Nydya-sfdrn’s prakaranasania ^ fallacy in his own 
anadhyaiHisita. He is almost certainly i writing witli 
reference to Yatsyayaua. Botli of them make the sanu' 
distinction between the mvyahhiedra (samdigdha) , which 
Viitsyayana here explicitly calls sonhsayasama , on the on(> 
hand, and the prakaranamma or nnadhyavasita, on the 
other hand. Tlie distinction is that in the former fallacy 
a common (juality Avhich gives rise to a doubt is taken as 
a conclusive reason : as Vatsyayana says, yatra samdpo 
dharmah Hamiayakdrnnam hcfutrenopddniate na sam4n~ 
yammnlr sarynhhiedra era f wlienMVs in the latter fallacy 
there is a riinnrsa or suspense of judgment due to complete 
absence of evidence (as opposed to sani.'^aya, a pair of 
doubtful judgments suggested by eridenee, but by evidence 
which is inconclusive in either direction). We are, in 
the case of rhnarsa, looking for decisive evidence but we 
do not find it (riinar.kisya rUesdpeksUd nbhayapaksari- 
^esdnupalahdkis ea) : and this state of affairs ‘starts ^ 
(mestion’ (prakaranavi prarartayafi) , but supplies no evi- 
dence whatever — not even doubtful (‘vidcnce — towards a 
conclusion . 

It seems clear then that the affiliation of this fallacy 
is with the anadhyarasita. of Prasastapada, that is to say, 
with tlie asadJidrana of the later schools : u hile tlie sar- 
yabhiedra of the Nydya-sfitra affiliates with the sddhdraPa 
variety of sa'riiahhiedra in the later classification. 


^For llie jdti wbit-li bears ibe same riariie see p. 517 below.* Tbe 
pralcaranasama jdti (trelends to show that amf ar^iiment wJiatever merely 
‘siarls tbe question' {praharanarh prararta ijdii), and therefore commits this 
fallacy. 
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It would be a mistake to equate it with the vimddhmi- 
l/ahhicdrin of Dihnaga, wdiicli is tlie mtpratipaksa of the 
later schools, — a genuine antinomy, Avhere both argu- 
ments are equally strong though they lead to contradictory 
conclusions. Neither Vatsyayana nor Prasastapada wdll 
admit the possibility of antinomy. There is no saiprati- 
pakm in the genuine, Naiynyika tradition : it is an aber- 
ration in classification adojded by the later schools from 
Bauddha logic. 

(4) Sfitra 8. Sadhyavisi.stas ca sadhyatvat s.adh- 

YASAM.YH 

And a reason Avhich is indistinguishable from the 
prohandum in respect of having to be proved is called the 
reason which is ‘identical w'ith the prohandum’ 

This clearly resembles the preceding fallacy in being 
a kind of begging the questitm : and tins kinship with the 
previous fallacy is no doubt indicated by the word ‘and’ 
wdth Avhich the present s/iim commences. Its historical 
affilia’tion however is wdth a variety of the ‘unreal reason’ 
or asiddha-heti'dhhdsa of Prasastay)a(la and tlie later 
.schools’, The variety w'itli w’hicli it corres|)onds is 
the dsraydsiddha. The exani{)le W’hich Prasastapada 
gives (under the rul)ric anmiicydsiddha, Avhich=:the later 
(israydsidddlia) is “Darkness is substance because it pos- 
sesses black colour ’’ : the reason here assume^s what has 
to be proved, for we cannot ass(‘rt possession of a quality 
unless we already a<lmit*that darkness is a substance. 
Vatsyayana’s example of' sadhyamma is almost identical ; 
“ Shadow" is substance because it moves He })oints 
ofit that the movement of tlie shadow' is l^ie very thing to 
be proved : does it move, as a man moves? oi; is it not the 
case that, wdtli the motement of some body which cuts 
off the light, there is a series of obscurations of different 
portions of light? 


'This is pointed out in the Vrtti on tins gutra. 

14 
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(5) Sutra 6. Kalatyayapadista? fLALA^AH 

“ When a thing is alleged as cause of an effect which 
goes beyond it in time, the fallacy is called the time- 
lapsed reason”. 

The example given by Vatsyayana is : Sound is per- 
manent because it is manifested by a conjunction (of 
bodies), like colour (which is manifested by, the lamp only 
because it was there ‘‘ all the time ”). There is no 
more reason in the one case than in the other to suppose 
that the quality itself comes into existence through the 
agency which makes it manifest to us., Just as the 
colour was in the jar before the light fell upon it, so the 
sound was in the drum before the drum-stick came in 
contact with it. 

,r* 

The two cases, Vatsyavana says, are not parallel : 
for in tlic case of colour the manifestation of the manifest- 
ed quality does not go beyond the time of the manifesting 
agency (contact with light); cessante ca^lisd eessat effectus. 
But the sound is heard by a person at a distance after the 
contact of the drum and drum-stick has ceased, and so the 
production of the quality in this case ‘‘goes beyond 
the time ” of the contact {samyoqakalam atyeti), and 
therefore is not merely a manifestation : for ,from tlui, 
absence of the cause follows the absence of the effect 
( karandhhdv’dddhi Mrydhhdvah) . 

The meaning seems to be 'this. In the case of the 
colour we can say tliat the manifestation is the effect of 
contact of light with (coloured object; and so we can hold 
that tlie colour was there all the time and is not an effect 
which comes into existence through contact with light. 
But in the case of sound we cannot say tliat the mani- 
festation is the effect since the sound may be heard after 
the alleged cause has ceased to exist. In this case then 
the indication is that sound itself is the effect of the con- 
tact of drum and stick : and so we have no groun(J for 
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saying tlrof it was tfiere before but was 'manifested* bv 
the contact of drum and stick. 

This seems to be a not unreasonable explanation of 
^le sutra, Avliich then is concerned with a fallacious in- 
ference of causation. The argument criticised played a 
very important part apparently in early controversies : 
and it is npt unlikelj that the sutrakdra should 
give the fallacy which the Naiydyika finds in 
it a special place in his classification of fallacies. 
But the meaning of the sutra was already uncertain; 
and VStsyayana goes on to argue against anotlier 
interpretation of it wdiich identifies it with the 
nigrahasthdna described in V.ii.ll under the name 
of aprdptakdla, the ‘mistimed’. This noAvever 
cjonsist merely in failure to state the members of the 
syllogism in (X)nventional logical order (arayavainpar- 
ydsa) : and Vatsyayana argues that a reason does not 
cease to be a true,, reason and becom<> a fallacy merfely 
becauile the premises are not stated in a particular order. 
And he adds that the siltrnkdra would not have said the 
same thing twice, once under the head of heirdhhdsq, and 
then again under tlie head of nuirahasthdna. 

' Fhurfold Classification of PraMstapddn 

Prai^astapada’s detailed account of fallacions reasons 
is given in the context in which he treats of apadesa as a 
member of the five-inembered ‘syllogisin’, under the gene- 
ral heading of ‘ inference for another ’ (pardrthdnu- 
mdnaY : — 

• “ The account of the ‘statement of trie mark’ which 
has just been given implips that a statement cA an unreal, 
contradictory, doubtful, or inconclusive (anndhynvnsita) 
mark is no ‘reason’ {anopadckC 

^pBh. pp. 238-0. It is a practical inconvenience of fhe distinction 
between svnrthanurndna and pardrthdnumdna that it tends to lead to a dcnblf 
Peatment of the same topic under different heads. 
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(i) Varieties of the asiddha or unreal reMon 

“ There are four kinds of unreal (asiddha) reason : 
unreal for both parties (uhhayasiddha) ; unreal for one or 
other of the. parties (anyatardsiddha); the reason that is 
not really what it purports to be (tadbhdvdsiddha) ; and 
the reason that is unreal in respect of the subject (anume- 
ydsiddhay . An example of the first kind (ubhay- 
asiddha) i.e. of a reason which both the defendant and 
the opponent regard as unreal, would be : ‘sound is non- 
etenial, because it has parts (sdrayat>attvddy . 

An example of the second (anyatardsiddha) would 
be : ‘sound is non-eternal, because it is a product’*. 

An example of tlie third (tadbhdvdsiddha) would be 
mist presumed to be smoke when fire is to be inferre^l 
through the existence of smoke*. 

An example of the fourth kind (anumeydsiddha) 
wmild be ‘darkness is an earthy substance, because it 
possesses black colour’^'. • * 

Note. — The NydyayraveHa list is practically identical 
with this. Bee yidyriblu'isana HIL f). ( = MSTIj 

p. 9.‘b. The ^loka-vdrtilid (miiiindrui-poriccheiJa 75 — 83 — 
uses the later terminology of fitwrupusiddha and dsrayd- 
siddha; and makes ubhaydfiddlui , anyaUirdsiddhy., and ^ 
third variety mdidigdhdmldha, sub-divisions of botli these 
main classds; tlms avoiding the cross-division involved in 
Prasastapada’s classification. ^ 

^Tlie obvious ('ross-division here is pointed out Srldbara, p. 240 
d. 16 ii. 

^Tlie Mhnamsaka who rriaintains the eternal ity of sound does not admit- 
that it is a product. '' 

^Misunderstood by Vidyabliusana HIL p. and by Faddegon p. 3^1 1. 
p. 240 11. 12 — 16. S^rTdhara exjdains it as asrnydsiddha *'famd 
ndma dravydnitaram ndfiti, dro/iitaftyn kar.pjyamMrasya pratiteh". The 
question is begged when we say ‘because it possesses.’ What possesses 
qualities is a substance. But the whole question is whether darkness is 
a thing which poftsesfies qualities. As Faddegon rightly says (p. 541)” “The 
anumeya does' not exist in the form in which it is supposed to exist in the 
argumentation’’. Darkness exists : hut it df'es not exist as a possessor of 
qualities, i.e. as a substance. 
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Xii) The contradictory reason (inruddha) 

“ For the middle term wJiich, in addition to not 
being found in tlie Snbjo'ct (anumeya), is not found in 
anything homogeneous with the Subject, and is present in 
the opposite of the Subject, is a contradictory reason, 
because it proves the opposite of what is to be proved : for 
example, ‘it .is a horse because it has liorns’.’’ 

Tlie connective ‘for’ (hi) appears to explain why 
Prasastapada gives as an example t)f a contradictory reason 
the very argument which tlie Sutra (III.i.K)) has given as 
an example of .the ‘asat' , — which Prasastapada identifies 
with asiddha. The connection, of thought then is : 
“The argipnent ‘it is a horse because it has horns',, 
^ven if the middle term does not exisii in the Sub- 
ject (annnieye ' vidyamano’ pi) — so tliat the argument 
would so far be a (‘a.s(‘ of ashldhu — ,is also a contradictory 
n^ason in as much as it proves the opposite, i.e. it proves 
tliat the subject not a horse An unreal reason is 
not Necessarily a contradictory reason, but a contradictory 
reason is nec(‘ssarily unreal. And it happens that the 
Sfdra’s example of unreal reason is also an example of a 
cent rad ictory reason . 

^Divisiou^of the No sub-divisions of tlie contradic- 

contradictory tory reason are given by Prasaslaprida. 
Reason. The Nydyapravesa on the other hand 

(a) Twofold Divi- gives four varieties under this head, 
sion. while the Hetucakra-daniarii doctrine 

(wliicli is embodied in the Pranidna- 
samuacaya) shows two arguments which are classed as 
contradictory. The two contradictory* reasons given in 
the Hetucakra are* : — ^ . 

Sound is eternal liecaiise a product 

, Sound is eternal because an effect of volition 

* 

^NK p. 241 1. 2 says that I’rasastapada's t-xanipltT ('orresponds to 
the ‘second of these, its rubric bein;^ fi.e. it is found 

in some vipahsas, not all : not all non-horses have horns, but some have). 
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These correspond to the two valid types ^yen in the 
Hetucakra — Sound is non-eternal because a product: 
Sound is non-eternal because an effect of volition. The 
rwo reasons^which lead in valid syllogisms to the conclu- 
sion that sound is non-eternal are two varieties of the 
contradictory when used to prove that sound is eternal. 

(h) Fourfold The foiirfold division of the Nya- 

Division. yapravesa includes the former of these 

two, but ignores the latter : and adds 

three others’. 

The fourfold list is : — 

(1) Where the middle contradicts the major — 

‘Sound is eternal because a product’. See 
above for this. Tlie t^lokatiartilfa gives the 
same example, and describes this variety of 
viruddha as dharrnahddha, i.e. sublation of 
the major. 

(2) “ When the middle contradicts the in,ndied 

major” (Vidyilbhusana, loc. cit.) 

— ‘The eyes are serviceable to some being be- 
cause they are made of particles, like 
a seat, bed, etc. 

Ivumarila gives this argument as an example of his 
sixth class,' dharmadharmivi^emhddha , i.e. contradiction 
both of a particular quality implied in the major and of a 
particular quality implied in the minor : 

tadobhayaviiesa^ya hadho ‘yam sadhyate yada 
pdrarthyani^caksuradlnan^^ samghatdc chayanadiiiat. 
dtmdnarii prati pdrdrthyam asiddham iti bddhanam 


•VidyabhuHana MIL pp. •294-6 = MS/L pp. 94-6. Keith ILA 
p. 136. Sloha-varttikat'^anumanapariccheda 11. 96 — 107. 

^Parthasarathi MiiSra the Nydyardtndkara ad, loc. says ' that " this 
is the Sdrnkhya arguirient to prove that Purusa is ‘other than Prakrti. The 
evolutes of prakrti have reference to an ‘other’. The argument occurs id 
Sdmkhya Kdrikd 17 , and Gaudapada gives the example of the ‘bed’. 
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asamha'^pararthatve drste samhatatd 'pi ca 
anahamkarikatvam ca caksuradeh prasajyate. 

(.*?/. Vdrt. anumdna, 
104—107.) 

“ It is sublation of particular qualities of both major 
and minor when it is argued that the eyes and other 
organs serve the purpose of some ‘otlier’ because they are 
composites, like such things as beds. The ‘serving the 
purpose of some other’ which is illustrated in the example 
of the bed is service of a composite^ and the middle term 
(compositeness) which this illustration carries M^ith it is 
a middle term universally connected with material things : 
thus there is a sublation which may be expressed in the 
words ‘serving a purpose with reference to the soul is not 
established’ : (the sublation consisting in the fact that) 
there is on the one hand compositeness in the thing ex- 
perienced (the eye or the bed) although it is supposed [in 
the former case] ,j.o serve the purpose', of the inc^oniposite 
soul % and on the other hand that the consequence would 
follow that the eye and other organs could not be evolutes 
from the ego-principle (ahamkdra), as the Sdmkhya sup- 
poses them to be, if they were not composites’”. 

The Sdmkhya argument is a good one — it is simply 
The teleological argument. The Avorld is a samghdta, a 
collocation or arrangement of parts, — an arrangement 
which points clearly to a user. Material Nature cannot 
be its own user : mattef has no purpose, intrinsically. 
Therefore there is an immaterial principle to whose uses 
matter is shaped. 

. It is a good argument. But it is hot a good argu- 
ment for the Sdmkhya : because the Sdmkhya’ s im- 
material principle, Purusa, is by definition so antithetical 
•to matter that it could have no purposes which material 
aggregates could subserve. And tlife organs ,of the sup- 

* 'NRA explains conipositenesa as consisting in the 'gunaft' — satfva^ 
rajaff, tamas. 
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posed purposes inconsistently atti ibuted to the nnmateriaJ 
principle are explained by the Sdmkhya as being in fact 
products of the material principle of ‘ahamkdra’. Thus 
there is a double inconsistency in the Sdmkhya’ s use of 
the teleological argument to prove the existence of soul as 
separate from rnattcir. (1) Tlie function whicli he intends 
to establish as his major (dharma) is a function of a parti- 
cular kind (dharmavisesa) i.e. purpose of the soul. But 
liis middle {samhatatd) really disproves i\yQ particular sort 
of function which he attempts to prov(! by it, if aggregates 
of matter are essentially indifferent to the soul. Again 
(2) the subject (dharinin) of tins argument is tlie eye and 
other such organs. These are conceived of in a particular 
manner (visesa). viz., as organs subsei’ving the soul. But 
this way of conceiving of the organs is really siiblated l)y 
the very middle term wdiich the Sdmkhya use's : for this 
middle term (samhaiatd) draws attention to the material 
character of th(' organs : and, considered as material 
aggregates, the dharmin, the eyes or ‘other organs^, are 
regarded, quite consistently, by the Sdmkhya as evblutes 
of a purely material principle, tlu^ aharhkdra, the ego- 
princi})le. But the Sdinkhya cannot have liis dharmin, 
the sense-organ, in two ways at once. Kither it is an 
evolute of matter; or else; it is organic to the soul’s pm* 
poses. But it cannot be thought of as both at once'. 

(3) Wlien the middle term is inconsistent w’ith the 
minor term. As : — 

‘Sdmdnya (generality) is neitlier substance, 
quality nor action; because it depends upon 
one sul)stance and possesses quality and 
action.’ 

^Ktnlh applies the term isUivighatakrt [J LA p. 185) to this argument; 
and the term is appropriate. But it is not used in the SMavaritika ; and 
there seems to be no lAddence that Jlihnaga used it. It occurs however in, 
the Nydyahindii p. 118 1. 17, wdiere this same Sdrhkhifa argument is given, 
h'or Dharinakirti’s furl her remarks on the argument see NB p. Ill 1. 8. 
Ho has defined sddhua so widely as to cover all that is implied in ‘P’.,; and 
therefore he need not treat this istavighatakrt as a separate variety of 
contradictory reason : it comes under the general rubric of ‘M contradicts P’. 
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The st&,tements here made contradict the definition 
of samdnya as gh'en by those who maintain that it is a 
separate category. The property of depending on one 
substance would prove the contradictory of what is main- 
tained, for it would prove that sawo w|/a was eitlier quality 
or action : and similarly the character of possessing 
quality or action would prove tliat it was substance. 
(The example is entirely artificial : it could have no ex- 
istence except as an instance of an argument in a logic 
manual.) 

It corresponds hcVwever to Kumarila’s tliird type, 
dharmiTmrupaMdha; “sublation of the essence of the 
minor ” 

ihapraiyayahetutvad drai'yader injatiricyate 

samavdyam, yafhelidya'iii ghaia ityddisahgatih. 

{sl. Vdrf. annmdna lOO-IOl.')- 
The categoi’v of sarnavdya, inherent relation, is 
separate from substance and the other categories, because 
it IS tjie ground of ’tlie notion of a thing’s being at a parti- 
cular spot; for instance, such a conjunction of things as is 
expressed in ‘Itere is tlu^ jar’ ”. 

The very notion of the relation of inherence is sub- 
lated by the middle term. As tlu* ex:nn})le shows, locality 
re an alfair of saihyoga, contact. What is rc'ally proved 
is tliat the relation is not mmavdya , — seeing that it is 
supposed to be an affair of spatial contiguity IkHwcoi s\ib- 
stances. , 

(4) When the middle term is inconsistent with tlu; 
implied minor term. As : — 

Objects {(irthd) are stimuli of action .because they are 
a'pprehended by the senses. (Yidyabhusana notes : 
“ ‘Objects’ is ambiguous meaning (1) things and (’2) pur- 
. poses. The middle term is iiiconsistci^t with tlie minor 
teriti in the second rntxaning”.) 

* ^'riiis seems to refer to VJi. *2. 26. [Samavdifarn cannot be the 

right re«T fling.] 
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This appears to correspond to Kunaafila’s fourth 
variety, dharmiviiesabadha, sublation of a particular pro- 
perty of the minor ; — 

yac ca sattavad ekatvam samavdyasya kalpitam 
tatra samyogavad bhedat sydd vUesaviruddhatd. 

(31. Vdri., anumdna 102-103). 

‘ ‘ And because unity is supposed to belong to the in- 
herence-relation, as it does to the universal ‘Being’, there 
would be sublation of this character (of unity), because 
there would be a variety of relations of inherence, just as 
there are a variety of relations of conjunction (i.e. tlie in- 
herence-relation has been made parallel to the conjunc- 
tion-relation, in the argument that .‘the category of in- 
herence is an independent category, because it is the 
ground of the notion of a thing’s being at a particular 
spot’. And this will imply that there are many relations 
of inherence — just as everyone admits plurality of re- 
lations of conjunction). • 

e 

Kurnarila says that some give a sixfold division of 
the viruddha, others a fourfold division, others only one 
kind : ‘sodhd viruddhatdm dhus catnrdhd vaikadhd 'pi 
vd’ (3l.Vdrt., anumdna, 96). 

He himself gives the sixfold division (i) dharmastm- 
rupaviruddha (ii) dharmavUesa viruddha (iii) dharmisva- 
rupaviruddha (iv) dharmivi^esaviruddha (v) dharmadhar- 
misvarupaviruddha (vi) dharmadharrnwUe.sariruddha.' 

His examples of (i), (iii), (iv) and (vi) have already 
been given. The other cases are : — 

arthavac chapdarupam sydt prdksamhandhdvadhdrandtf 
vibhaktimattvdt, pa^cadvat, svarupcneti cMrite 
asvaruparthayogds tu pascdc chabdasya dr,4yate 
tena prdg api sambandhad a^svarfipdrthatd bhavet, 

(31. V art anumdna, 98 — 100). 
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You ai'gue that a word has meaning even before its 
relation to other words in a sentence is grasped, — it has 
meaning as an isolated unit, svarupena- But the 
reason you give, vihhaktimattvdi pa^cddvat, con- 
tradicts this qualification smrupena; for the 
meaning Mdiich the word has in virtue of pos- 
sessing inflections, as in the case of the M^ord after 
its relation to other words in the sentence has been 
grasped, would not be a simrupdrtha. As Parthasarathi 
Mi^ra says ad. loc., the vydpti that is seen is between 
[Kissession of inflections and the conveying of a meaning 
other than meaning as an isolated unit, — svarupdtirik- 
tdrtha^. 

nityam dtmdstitd kailcid yadd Sautrdniikam prati 

sadhyate ' rayavdhhdvdd vyomavad dvayabadhanavi. 

(if^hVdrf.., anumdna 103-104). 

Partliasarathi Mif^ra explains : “Space is merely 
absence of an obstacle (dvarandbhdva) for the Sautrdn-^ 
tika. 'And ‘absence’ being nothing, space has not even 
a bding (.nmrupa) : much less eternality — So that 
■cbsence of parts (avayavdbhdva) , as exemplifierl in space, 
contradicts the essenc-e of the minor term (dtnia, as some- 
thing real) and the essence of the major term (eternality). 

• 

(Hi) The doubtful reason (samdigdha) 

PBh. p.238 1.20 ff. “ The reason that is found in the- 
Subjecil or minor (anmneye sun), and 
is common (sddhdrana) both to that which is homogene- 
ous, with and to that which is not liomogeneous with the 
minor (i.e. is found both in sapaksas, XP‘*S, and vipaksas, 
Xnon-P’s), is a ‘doubtful’ reason because it js,tJ)e cause of 
doubt (samdehajanakatvdt) : for example, ‘it is a cow, 
becapse it has horns’ ’’. • 

*The argument belongs to the controversy of abhifiitdnmyavdda 
t»efsus *anvitdhhidhQ7iavdda. See iViiC p. 231 1. 24, and Faddegon’s translation 
of the passage in his VaUefiika System p. 492. 
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This is the sadharana fallacy, which aflone Prasas- 
tapada classes as ‘doubtful’. He does not subdivide' it; 
but it admits of formal subdivision under four heads, as 
given in the Hetiicakra-damaru, or in the >^lokavdrttika; 
according as the middle resides (i) in all sapaksas and 
some vipaksas, (ii) in some sapakms and all vipaksas, (iii) 
in some sapakms and some vipaksas, (iv) in all sapaksas 
and all vipaksas. 

The stock examples, as given in tlie Hetucakra and 
repeated in tlie t^lokardriika, are : — 

ii) Sound is an effect of volition because it is non- 
eternal. 

(ii) Sound is a non-effect of volition because it is 
non-eternal. 

{iii) Sound is eternal becausi' it is corporeal'. 

(ir) Sound is eteiauil because knowable. 

Tlie iY//d?/upmrc.<rt lisl'of six ‘uncertain’ i.e. doubtful 
reasons, is made up of the above four cases of the sCulh- 
drana, together witli (v) tlie asadhaiana , i.e. a; middle 
which is found neitlier with sapaksas nor with vif}aksas, 
hut only in the paksa — as ‘sound is eternal liecausi^ 
audible’ : and (vi) the viriHldhdryahhicdrin, or antinomy. 

Prasastapada will not admit tliat the asddhdrana 
can be a samdehajanaka, a cause of doulit; and tlierefcure 
he introduces Avhat seems to liave been a novelty in classi- 
fication, by setting up a fourth class, the anndhyavasitu 
or reason which does not lead to a conclusion, to covi'r 
the asddhdrana. He further refuses to admit tlie virud- 
dhdvyahhicdrin as a variety of the sa )iidi<)dha , suggest- 
ing that it is either a case of the asddhdnina (apd so 
anadhyavasita))' or else non-existent. Kiimarila clearly 
accepts tliiv threefold classification ^ of the ‘samdaya- 

^ or , becau se incorportial . 

^* 5 ?/. Vdrt.^ amfmdna, 84 , traiiah samsai/ahetavah : ftai sndhye'^ tada- 
hhdve va ; dvahhydm tryavrifa eva ca; dvau tnrudd1idrtha.^apihaddhau 
elcatraikade^s'im, “There are three doribtfel reasons: eitlier a reason found 
in P and non-P ; or a reason exehided from both ; or a pair of qiialitieVi joined 
with contradictory qualities, found in one and the same thing”. 
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hetu' as sadharana, asddhdrana, and tnniddhdvyabhica- 
rin; hvii he adds ^ that although some reckon the vinid- 
dhavyahhicdrin as a separate class (jdtyantara) others 
hold tliat the two reasoTis taken se{)arately (aiiisena) form 
a case of sadharana; wliile taken together there is want 
of connection (ananraya). Parthasarathi Misra ex- 
plains the latter clause to mean that, taken together, 
the tM’o reasons are a case of asddhdrana, for the 
reason that tliey are not found together in any other 
instance. This is Prasasta))ada’s view ; and Kumarila 
may be referring to him here. 

The example given by Kumarila is the^antinomy 
‘Air is perceptible, because it is tangible’, and ‘Air is im- 
nerceptible, because it has no colour’. 

{iv) The reason whicdi does not conclude 
{anadhyamsita) 

PBh.p.238 1.28. ^ “ Some argue that we see doubt 

^ arising when there is a falling together 

in one thing of t\\o contradictory middk^ terras which 
have the characters described above (in tlie trairupya), 
and that this is thertd'on^ another Aariety of tlie doubtful 
reason : as in the case of the two middle terms ‘possession 
trf moveiinent’ and ‘intangibility’ taken as provinjr the 
corporeality and the incorj)oreality of the ‘mind’. Surely 
it will be said, this (the combination of possession of 
movement Avith intangibility) is just a unicpie (asddhd- 
rana) qAiality of ‘mind’, l)ecause tlie combined qualities 
do not occur in any otlier subject ; like tlie two qualities 
of invisibility and perceptibility^. — Yes,^we reply : and 
it* is for this reason that Ave shall designate it a case of a 
reason tliat does not point to any eonclusibn at all, an 
‘anadhyavasita' reason. 

^ ^ 

V^rt., animiana, 

^SrTdliara explains that although these two (jiip lilies Taken separately 
are found in otlier tilings as well as oualities. taken together they occur 
nowhere else except in quality, NK 242 11. 1*2. 
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“ But it will be said that in severa*! places' in 
the VaUesika-sutra ambiguity of experience (uhhayatha 
■darianam) is asserted to be the cause of doubt. — This is 
not the case : doubt arises from experience of a pair of 
■objects (Timyadvaitadarkindt samsayah) : in other words, 
the cause of the arising of doubt is the experience of a pair 
of objects.” 

The question is, what is the distinction between 
‘uhhayathd d arcana and x>imyadvnitadaHana in \drtue of 
which the latter alone is held to be the cause of doubt? 
I think the distinction is clear enough from FS II.ii.17, 
and from iWie account of doubt which Pras^astapada bases 
on this sutra. The sfitra runs : sdmdnyapratyaksdd 
vi^esdpratyaksdd rA^emsmrte.< ea sanuiayah — “ doubt 
arises from experiencing a common character, failing to 
■experience distinctive characters, and remembering the 
distinctive characters ”. You see an object marked by a 
■certain relative tallness (wliich is common to a man or a 
post) : you do not experience the distinctive features either 
of man or post : but you are reminded of both tliese (con- 
tradictory) characterisations by the conimon character. 
— The point is that a common feature, sadharanadKarma, 
implies a pair of objects to Avliich it is conimon : and 
Pra^astapada emphasises this in his own definition by thff 
use of a dup\—prasiddhdnekainsesayoh sadHyamat radar- 
iandd uhhayavi^esdnusrnarandd . . . nhhaydi'alamhl vint- 
ursah (PBh.p.l74 1.-20). ‘ ' 


'Srldbara {NK p. 242, 1J9 and \. 28) quotes VS II. ii. 18 and 10 : but 
the interpretation of the whole passage VS II. ii. 17 — 22 has to be taken 
together; and Prashas ta^fada himself partially quotes II. ii. 22 a little below. 

It is indubitable that Vatsyayana on NS I. i. 23 is referring to this passage 
in PjS' — he partly Quotes and partly paraphraj^es VS II. ii. 22 at NBh p. 84 
11. 10*11. Paddegon pp. 174-5 notes this : but his suggesth'n p. 605 that 
VS II. ii. 22 is a later interpolation taken from Vatsyayana ’s discus.qiori „ 
seems to be baseless. — IVa^astapada’s own aconint of drubt is at pp. 174-5 
(samMvanirupanani). 8rTdhara ad lor., p. 176 1. 13 qiiotes I. i. 23. 

remarking that 'the fivefold classification of doubt given in this sutra of 
the * samdnatantrika" s' is covered by the classification which Pra«5astapada 
gives. 
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Now the so-called ‘ambiguity of experience’ (uhhaya- 
f.M duHanam) of which the opponent speaks in the case 
of an asadharana dharma does not admit of this visayad- 
vaitadar^anam : for the mark of the asadharana dharma 
is that it is found nowhere else except in the subject. 
You have not experienced kriydmttiia plus aspar,iavattva 
as connected in one ‘experience with murtatva und in 
another experience with amurtatva — there is no visayad- 
vaita here. And therefore it cannot be brought under 
the rubric of doubt as laid down in FS II.n.l7. 
— This seems to me to be a real distinction. Whether 
the antinomy ought to be classed as a* case of 
asadharana dharma is anotlier matter. But tlie oppo- 
nent has made or accepted the identification. And what 
Pra^astapada shows now is tliat to treat the asadharana 
as homogeneous with the sadharann is a confusion in 
classification. The latter generates doubt because it has 
been connected wiih contradictory experiences {visayad- 
imita~M has been found with P in sapaksas and with 
non-P in tnpaksas). Tt is a case of confiictiny evidence. 
The asadharana is quite different for it excludes tlie pos- 
sibility of experience which could provide evidence for 
either alternative. It is a case of absence of evidence. 
And complete absence of evidence suggests no view at all, 
and therefore cannot be said to yenerate doubt.' There is 
nothing positive about it-r-at most it leaves us in doubt, 
as suggesting no conclusion at all (adhyavasayarh na 
karoti). 

• Audibility does not sugg(;st eitlier' that sound is 
eternal or that it is nonrctcrnal, nor does the possession 
of smell suggest cither that earth is eternal or that it is 
non-eternal. And, as suggesting neither alternative, 
such middle terms (i.e. asadharana dfiarnirt’.s> cannot be 
cause's of doubt (sarn^ayahetu or samdigdha), but are 
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simply middles that fail to suggest any conchision (anadh- 
yavasitaY. 

PBh.p.239 1.7. “ If the thesis and counter-thesis in 

the antinomy wore equally strong, 
tlieir mutual contradiction would prevent them, from 
giving rise to conviction : hut it would not constitute 
them a cause of doubt. But as a matter of fact tliey are 
not equally strong, because one or other Proposition 
{anumeyoddesa — either pratijnd or pratijndbhdm, accord- 
ing as it is (wirodhi or virodhi pp. 133-4) will be sublated 
by sciiptural authority (dgamahddhita) : and then it will 
be a variety of contradicted thesis (i.e. a case of pratijfld- 

hhdsaY”. 

Pra4astapada’s position is that, no matter how you 
regard the ‘tdruddhdi:yahhicdrin\ the classifi(‘ation of “it 
as a samdigdha heimhlumi will be unjustifiable. You 
may treat it as a case of the asddhdrana : but in that case 
it will come under tlie head of anadhyarasita hetvdhhdsa. 
If there is nothing to choose in favour of one rathqr than 
the other of the alternative conclusions the mutual contra- 
diction does not generate doubt l)ut meix'ly leaves you un- 
able to conclude. But as a matter of fact the so-called 

'^ridliara NK p. *24*2 I. 2 fT. f^ives the reasoninf?^ of tlioso who 
maintain that the asadUarayja is a cause of doubt. — sam.^aifai\eiutvam eT^a. 
tiyatirekmo hi vipaksdd evaikasmdd vydvrttir niyatd. tena pakse nirnaya- 
heiiitvam . . i . asadharanasya tu vydvrtlir anaikdtikt, vipaksdd iva sapaksdd 
apt tasydih sambhavdi\ etc. “A genuine negative reason is excluded only 
from non-P, while the asddhdrava is excluded from P as well as non-P. 
So the possession of smell jnight as well he nserJ to prove earlh eternal 
a.s to prove it non eternal. .Both conclusions cannot be true by the law 
of contradiction; and both cannot bo false by Excluded Middle. Therefore 
hecause of the possession of smell doubt arises as to whether earth is 
eternal or iion-etornal”. He cites Kumarila Vdrt. anumdnd 88) in 

support : also the hf)/dyavdrUika. 

^and tberfjfore, of course, is not to be classed as a sayhdigdkdhetvd- 
hftd.sa. — Pra^astapada’s words are na cu" tayos tulyabaiavattvam asti, 
any afar asydnumeyoddesasydgamahddhitatvdd^ ayam tu viruddhabheda eva. 
See Keith /L/1 p. 141'. But what Keith calls ‘the contrary pure and simple,’ 
must be understood to be, not the viruddhahetvdbhdsa, but the {jirodhi 
anumeyoddesa^ i.e. a pratijMhhdsa, .In the logic of Prasha stapad a ’s time the 
pratiwdbhdsa t<’ok the place cf what was later treated as a hetvdhhdsa , viz., 
the hddhita. 
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antinomy will be found to be a case of ‘sublated thesis’ in 
respect of one of its alternatives. 

PBh. p.239 1.10. “ And the middle term which is 

found in the subject (onumeya) but 
is absemt in what is homogeneous witli the subject as well 
as in Avhat is not homogeneous with the subject, being 
non-proven in either direction’ is not a ground for a 
conclusion and is therefore designated the non-concluding 
reason (anadkyavasita) ; for example, the argument ‘every 
effect is existent even before its origination, because it 
originates’. This ‘ asddhdrana ’ is included under the 
'aprasiddho ’napadeMJi^ (of Vaisesika Sidra ITT. i. 
15) ”. 

And if it be objected that the visesa or asddhdrana 
dharma is stated (in VaUe.silai Siltra II.ii.21 and 22) to 
be a cause of doubt (samsayahetn) , — the ansAver is that 
this is not the case (na), since the sfdra has a different 
meaning ianydrthatvdtY . 

“Wliat you mean is that (on our view) the doubt as 
reganis sound could not arise from experience of its pecu- 
liar property (our view being that such experienct? never 
generates doubt). And yet the siltra, II. ii. 22, says that 
doubt to AA'hether sound is substance, quality or action 
arises vUesasya iddiayathd drstatvdt, i.e. from ambiguous 
experience of the peculiar property. Tlie solution df this 
difficulty is that the vUesa spoken of in the sfdra. could not 
be audibility'* as the peculiar property of this that or 

^anyatardsiddha. This term is vised elsewhere as the name for one 
variety of the asiddha-hetvdbhdrsa. But it cannot be taken in this sense 
here. Sridhara (NK }>. 244 1. 2.5) says, apparently in explanalion of Ihis, 
naycatarapaks'ddhjfavafidyam Icaroti, , anyatardsiddha mus% be taken accordingly 
in an nnnsual non- technical sense, as above rendered, (rp. Kie'th, ILA p. 
footnote. Bhasarvajfia is perhaps echoing Pra^?astap;lda’s tise of anyatard- 
siddha in this connection.) 

^See above p. 191 for the interpretation of {hia^sutra. 

^*The punctuation in the text is wrong. It should be : ndnydridiatvat. 
<ahde visesadari^andt sammydnutpaitir ify ukte, etc. 

*hdvamatva is Pratiastapada’s substitute for the srotragrBhaxio yo 'rtha}f 
mbdaJl of VS IT. ii. 21. 


15 
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the other particular substance, quality or action; but on 
the contrary turns out to be neither more nor Jess than a 
common character pertaining to alP. You may ask 
on wliat .grounds we say this. 

“Tlie answer is given in VaUesika Sutra II. ii. 22 
which says tliat the possession of a peculiar property 
(such as audibility is) is not conhned to one category 
alone (e.g. quality), but is found in each one of the three 
categories of sxibstance, quality and action (so that the 
argument ‘sound is quality because it possesses a peculiar 
property, viz., audibility, would be open to the objection 
that the middle term, ‘possession of a peculiar property’, 
is ambiguous — iihhoyathddrsta — in tlie sense that it is 
found both in sapakm’.s or tulijajdtlya' i.e. in other qua- 
lities, and also in vipaksa's or aiihdntarabhilta’s, i.e. in 
substances and actions)^. 

^'^rldluira NK p. ‘215 II. 12 — 18 elucidates this passage as follows : 
“After explaining sound in .11. ii. 22 as the object of the organ of hearing 
the sJUrakdra says thcn^ is a doubt vvholher soiihd is substance, quality 
or action. . . The opponent here says ‘when you say that thii doubt 

arises with regard to sound wdiich is the object of the organ of hearing, 
you mean that it is just the fact of being the object of hearing that is the 
ground of this doubt : and the fact of being the object of hearing is the 
vUesa, the peculiar property of sound. But from the experience of this 
peculiar property doubt cannot arise. For doubt has as its condition the 
rerneml)rance of both conflicting f>ropertie.s. And remembrance <loes not 
arise from experience of a peculiar ])ropcrty, an amdhdrana dhajrna, becaiaivc 
it is nf'ver found logtdher with any I'cculiar pro})erty whatever’. In reply 
to this objection of tlie opponent, the suf/ralcdra has giv(>n this rejoinder 
which Prasastapada expresses in the words mlyam druvijddsndm ariya- 
tamasya vi.sfisah, etc.” 

“As tfiridliara expresses if {NK pV 2-l() I. 1) “the possession of a 
ri^esa as sncJi {riscsaft'cna rnpena) is neither more nor less than (era) a 
character connnon (sdmdnua) to substances qualities and actions ; and so 
in this aspect {tena rfipcna) it is rightly considered to be a cause of doubt. 
But in its ji.spe('t as asridJtdrarta dharnia it is not. a. cfidise of doubt, Ixjcause 
it does not call to mind ditforent alternatiA'es”. And again 1. 7 ; “What 
does it mean? .It means that distinctive characters, intiem's, are ?-.een 
alike in siihslanVes, qualifies and actioiKs., lsh)w a distinctive character — 
audibility— is st;eu in sound. Therefore, from its being a distinctive character, 
a doubt arises— a doub^ embracing substance, quality and action. But if its 
asadhdrana aspect also w^ere a cause of doubt, tlien there would b,3 the 
undesirable conserjueiice of doubt arising from the distinctive ebaraeters of 
the six categories themselves, since each of those has its asddhnrana dharma : 
and the result w'ould be that doubt w^oiild stop nowhere.” 
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'‘Audibility as such is not cause of doubt. If it were, 
the undesirable consequence would follow that doubt 
would arise in the case of the six categories (from their 
distinctive characters). Therefore it is only fpm the 
thought of a common quality that doubt can arise.” 

SECTION 6. FALLACIES OF ‘PROPOSITIONS’: AND 
FALLACIOUS EXEMPLIFICATION 

The recognition of these classes of fallacies other 
than hetvdbhdsa’ s or fallacious middle terms appears to 
be characteristic of the period represented by Prasasta- 
pada and the Nrjdyaprave^a. The fallacies of tlurPro- 
position and of tlic Example Were quite unknown to 
Vatsyayana and the early Nydya, and wen' ri'jected by 
Uddyotakara. 

• The fallacies of the proposition are represented by the 
hddhitn class of hi'tvdhhdsa in the later schools : wliile the 
fallacies of tlie example may be found in tlie asiddha class 
as c'xpounded by later logicians (vydpyatrdsiddha). Here, 
as in qther details of logic, Kumarila accepts, Avith modi- 
fications, the teaching of Prasastapada. 

(i) Pratijndhhdsa . Fallacies of the Proposition 

Prasastapada, having defined tlie Proposition as a 
staternent^of a prohandmn wliich does not involve 

FadJegoii {Vais<%fil>a Sijstein,, p. says tliai tho arg^nrnent of this 

passage in Pra^asiapada’s Bhaffija has been misunderstood by'StcherbatBky ; 
but Stcdierbatsky’s remarks (quoted by Faddogon, p. d‘28) seem to rno to 
give a eorreet aeeount of the pa.^sage ; except iii his suggestion that the 
argument here discussed by PrasaslapfKJa. sahdo (jntjah srrivanafrdf, might 
better be expressed sahda itarfdyfiyo hhidynte srdvanatvdt : for the latter 
is quite a different argument, and one wliich Prasastapilda does not eonsider 
at all, — it belongs to a later pliase of formalism when the controversy as to 
the kevaldnvayin and kevolavyatirehin had arisen. Stcherbatslcy 

figliHy points out, Prasastapada ne nieniionne ni Ir. kevaJanvaitin ni le 
kcr>a.lar>yaMTekin'\ The distinction was unknown to the li^ic of his time. 
Btchorbatsky’s inference that he regarded them as fallacious is therefore 
out of place. [Keilb’s statement {TLA p. 1'12) tliat “Pra.'^astapiida appears 
m admit the truth of the alignment ‘sound is a quality* because it is audible’, 
or ‘sohnd differs from other things because it is audibie’ ”, is a mistake.] 

Faddegon translates tins passage tf the Birds ya at p]f. 306-7 of bis 
VaL^eslka Systnn : but I think be misses the moaning of it, in part. 
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contradiction (anumeyodde§o ’virodhi), proceeds (PBA.p. 
234 1. 3). “As the result of inserting into the definition 
the condition ‘not involving contradiction’, those appar- 
ent or fallacious Propositions are excluded which con- 
tradict (i) perception, (ii) inference, (iii) what has been 
accepted^ (iv) one’s own mstra, (v) one’s own words’’^. 

The Nydyapravesa^ gives q ninefold division, 
composed of these five with four otliers. The ^lokavdrt- 
tika^ gives an independent classification. 

PBh, p. 234 1. 4. “Examples are : — 

(i) Fire is cool. This is contradicted by percep- 

tion. 

(ii) Physical space is dense. This is contradicted 

by inference'*. , 

(iii) Intoxicating liquor is to be drunk by a Brdh- 

mana. This is’ contradicted by scripture’. 


^ahhyupagata. The meaning is that yonr position is contradicted by 
the very authority which — for the purpose of your arguments — you are 
accepting. See note 5. Vidyabhusaua’s rendering of the rubric in the 
Nyayapravesa wliich apparently corresponds to this is ‘a thesis incompatible 
with public opinion’. See Fragments from Dinnaga, Appendix I. Sugiura 
p. 60 translates the corresponding head from the Hetudvarasastra “contrary 
to the public understanding” the example being “women and money are 
abominable things”, i.e. a mere paradox. ^ 

:r.l)ihnaga’s list from the Hetudvdrasdstra as given by Sugiura pp. 60-61 
very closely agrees. 

“Vidyabhusana HIL. pp. 290-291 -M^iL pp. 90—92. Uddyotakara 
NV pp. 116-117 criticises exainf)les givxui in the JSlmlgapravesa, and apptjars 
to approve of Pra^astapada’s example of ’class (iii), as contrasted with the 
Bauddha example. 

^anumrdnaparicclieda, verses 52 — 75. 

^ghanam amhpram. Srldhara says that the means of knowledge 
by which dkd,4a is known establishes it to be eternal and without pauis. 
Therefore the Proposition that physical space or ether is without interstices 
contradicts the very inference wliich establishes the existence of the Subject 
itself, i.e. of ‘ether’. NK p. 286 1. 22. 

^dgamavirodhJ libre, but ahhijnpagatavirodlu above. In the Nridya- 
praveJa this heading is translated ‘a thesis incompatible with public opfiiion’, 
the example given being ‘man’s head is pure because it is the limb of an , 
inanimate being’. 
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(iv) Effects are existent before their origination. 

This, when put forward by a VaUesika, is 
contradicted by his own Mstra ” (which 
maintains asad utpadyate, i.e. tlie asatkar 
yavada, origination of the non-existent. 
This can be treated as a case of self-contra- 
diction)’. 

(v) “ Words do not convey any meaning. This 

is a self-contradictory statement” (since 
if it were true this very sentence couf;^ not 
be used to convey a meaning. The ex- 
ample in the Nydyapravc^n is : ‘My mother 
is barren ’)h 

• But as neither Bauddha nor (strict ly speaking) VaiJe.siha accepts 
authority or ‘credibh^ testimony’ as an independent source of knowledge, 
there would seem to be no f)lace for Biis class of fallacious proposition in 
cither system. But in practice both fiauddha and V(tir4c.siha accef)t the 
authority of scripture, so that the difficulty should not be allowed to have 
too much w’eight. — Srulliara how^cver seems to feel a difticiilty, and rnecta 
it by characterising lliis fype as drift ant agrdhakapratndn^^ contradic- 

tion of !be source of knowledge from w^hich the reasoner has derived the 
facts to which he apfujals (this characterisation is how<ivor too wide, for 
it would cover the first type also, contradiction of perception). According 

to his analysis the icasoner appeals to scripture — “the scripture says there 

is no harm in drinking milk. What harm then in drinking wine?” — The 

answer is that the very same scripture which allow^s the Brahman to drink 

milk forbids him to drink wine. If you appeal to scripture in the matter 
of-'^nilk-drinkivg, you must not contradict it (for it is ahknupagata , a(;cepfed 
l)y you) in the matter of wine-drinking. (NK pp. 2dG last line — 287). 

Trt?ated thus, this example becomes a case of self -con tih-diction, like 
the fourth and fifth types : wdiich are opposed by i?»rTdhara to the first two 
types, in whicli the proposition cfjntradicts, not Jnerely your own tenets 
or words (which may be false), but a source of valid cognition. In the 
first two types the contradiction proves the falsity of the I^roposition : in the 
last two it is merely a pre of of inconsistency. Bee next note. But Bridbara 
<loes not class the third type with the last two, as he ought to do on his 
own analysis of it : which sngg(^sls that he thinks that tlb’a.^astapada’s third 
tIasB really ought to be treate<l as a case of pro mart avi rod ha , like the first 
iwu. As a Naindifika, BrTdbara would of course treat it ^o : but as a 
commentator on Prat^astapada be feels it dilficnlt to do so. Bee next footnote 
also. 

• '^ridliara suggests the objection that the last »t\vo headings might 
I>e redViced to the first two, but replies that a .sdstra (e.g. that of the 
Ihuddhas) may be based on merely fallacious proofs (pra7tyindbhdsa)t to 
*’vhicih case contradiction of the sdsira would net be pramduavirodha, i.e. 
^ould not he classed undt*r either of the first two heads. And the same 
-pplies to contradicting one’s own statement : for one’s own statement may 
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Four additional varieties are mentioned in the N\ja~ 
yaprave^a : — 

(vi) A thesis with an unaccepted minor. 

(vii) A thesis with an unaccepted major. 

(viii) A thesis with both terms unaccepted. 

(ix) A thesis universally av^cepted, such as ‘fire 
is Avarm’. Indian logic always insists on 
the fact that there can be no sadhya or 
prohandum without sisadhayisa or the 
desire to prove. And there can be no desire 
to prove truisms. 

Kurnarila similarly states tluit inference is inapplic- 
able (i) where the thing is alnjady known to be so, and 
(‘2) Avhere the contrary is already known to be the case’ 
He goes on to say tluit any of the six means" 

be apramcmamuUiy in which case the contradiction of it would not amouril 
to pramdlmwirodha. Thai is, Ije regards i)oth thAse heads as cases of self- 
contradiction merely. D' 

*Vidyabhnsana’s account has here been corrected from Sugiiira, p. 61 : — 
*Tlie next four fallacies of the Thesis arc not found in Dinua’s” (i.e. 
Dihnaga’s) “work but only in ?^aiiikara\s“ (i.e. in tlie Njjdnaprave.'^a, wliicli 
Chinese authority attributes to ^aiiikara Bvamin). “This is one of the very 
few additions made by later philosophers to Dinna's system. It will be 
remembered that Dinna said : 'The terms used in the Thesis must be, 
accepted by all’; . . . Upon this principle of Dinna's teaching Saml^-ra 
developed the following : 

(vi) If^ a disputant wishes to prove that God is almighty, and if his 
opponent questions the very existence of God, then the Thesis is not a fit 
subject of proof until at least God’s existence is admitted by the opponent. 
Such a Thesis is called a Thesis with ai> unaccepted .wbject. 

(vii) If tlie predicate of the Thesis is in question, the Thesis is said 
to bo one with an unaccepted predicate. 

(viii) And if both subject and predicate are questioned, then the Thesis 
is one with both parts unaccepted.'' 

These three fallacies are therefore three cases of the fallacy of many 
questions. 

VdU. anumdna, 56-57. The latter couplet is quoted by 
SrTdhara in the present context, NK. p. 236 1. 10 — 
vaiparUyaparicchede ndvakasah parasya tu 
nude tasya t\y anutpanne purvena visayo hrtah. ^ 

“Where the opposite is definitely known there is no room for a subsequeni 
or second proof, since its object is sublated by the previous proof before thc^ 
premises of the latter proof come into being”. 

“i.e. perception, inference, testimony, analogy, presumption, non- 
existence. Sec p. 305 below. 
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of proof can in this way sublate a subse(juent attempt at 
proof. 

There are obvious difficulties in the conception of a 
fallacious Proposition (pnitijndhhasa) or fallacious Thesis 
(paksdbhdsa) , as there are in its later equivalent the Sub- 
lated Reason (hddjiitahetimhhdsa, hddhiiavisaycitva) . 
J^ridhara raises the general objection to the conce[)tion : 

There cannot bo sublation of an inseparably connected 
(qvindhhutasya) middle term, because sublation and in- 
separable connection are mutually contradictory«. To 
this objection we reply that if the ‘three characteristics of 
tlie middle’ are accepted as constituting ins('])arable con- 
nection (yadi frairupyam (I'vindbhdro ’bhimntah) then 
yierc is (asty eva) sublation of an ‘ inseparably connect- 
ed ’ middle term ; for instance there is sublation (by per- 
ception) of the argument ‘fii*c is not warm, because it is 
a product’. Rut if by saying that theie is no sublation 
of an inse})arably* connected middle you mean that the 
‘three characteristics of the middle terni’ when the object 
is not snblated^ constitute inse})arable connection, — 
then of course we should agree that tlun e is no sublation 
of an inseparably connected middle^’'. Rut this 

reading of (lie text: is atha hddliitavisannh'r safi fntirupyani 
(ivindhhdvah : but. the variant yathd for atlia is noted. Ttie variant ^ives the 
(due to the true reading, which I think uiiist he anidbadirifavisavaft'ie ftati, 
etc. T have rendered in accordance with this conjectural restoration of the 
text. • 

"NK p. *28(5 11. 18 — 16. Cf. p. 205 1, 7 : — idam anendvinahhM^^ iti 
jndnam yat^ya ndsti tarn prafi dharmini dhanriaNyaYivnyavtfaiirekaxmtopi 
lihgatrain ria vidyate. It seems clear that for 6rTd!fari the ‘tliroe characteris- 
tics of the middle’ could not alone, gviai'antee avindhhdva or inseparability 
ot connection. 

But how can it be said that, judged niorely by ,|ho canon of the 
trairupyaf there is ‘inseparable connection’ betwecui ‘being a product’ 
and ‘being not-warra’ in the argument ‘fire is not- warm, because it is a 
•product’? — The answer apparently is that the midcHe ‘being a product’ is 
founJ present in sapak,w.'fi^ i.e. croi things, such as wat r and is found 
absent in vipalisa's, i.e., warm things, such as atomic fire*p?wticles (of course 
it will be strange to maintain that, whereas fire-atoms are warm, fire-com- 
posites are cold. But then the thesis itself is strange, and the pe?rsou who 
maintains it will be driven to strange devices). And this argument fulfils 
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'pancarupopapannatva' doctrine of the later sciiools — that 
in addition to the ‘three characteristics’ a valid reason 
must also be characterised by having a subject-matter 
which is neither counterbalanced (satpratipaksa) nor 
sublated (hddhita) — does not belong to the phase of logical 
thought represented by Prasastapada and by the Nydya- 
prare§a } . 

{ii) Nidar^andbhdsa. FaUacies of Exemplification 

Exemplification has two forms according as it is 
through similarity or dissimilarity. Exemplification 
through similarity consists in showing the constant 
accompaniment of tlie general nature of the Mark by the 
general nature of tlie Prohandwn or major termianumeya- 

the condiiiou of ihe trairupya, if the trairhptja h read irithout Die reti 
triciive 'only' in ihe ftecond and third clauses. And 6rTdlifl.ra may have 
relied on Uddyotakara’s critique of the trairupya (for tlie present purpose) 
as proving that the restrictive ‘only* cannot be introduced into the trairupya 
without making uonsonso of it. ,, 

At any rate 1 can find no olher way of making sense (f* what 
»^ridhara says here. His position only amounts to this after all : if your 
thesis is not inconsistent with facts, the evidence will be good enough to 
prove it without being required to satisfv the impossiblv ideal condition that 
M is found only in sapoksa's (P’s) and never in vipaksa's (non-l*). (Im- 
possibly ideal, because you eamiot liope to prove an on/// or a never by 
evidemce). If on the other hand your thesis is inconsistent with ‘‘acts you 
rna}^ (and sometimes can) adduce evidence both positive and^ negative 
support ‘of it : but it will be perfectly wv:)rt;hlcs8, because the thesis is already 
disproved before you set out to prove it. 

The obvious retort to the position is that, if the thesis is already 
disproved, it is disproved Ijy facts : and tliese facts will as a matter of 
fact constitute (rounter-evideiice which will Kisprove the opponent’s assurnpliou 
tliat his evidence satisfies the ideal conditions of never and only. For 
though it may be impossible to prove an only or a never, a single contradictory 
instan(!t‘ is enough to disprove either. Why not then class what Th’as^asta- 
pada calls a ‘sublated thesis’ under the head of hetrdhhasa, fallacious 
middle, either as virkddha or as anaikdntikaP? For it is always reducible 
to one or other of these two heads. 

I think Srldhara has misunderstood the intention of pratijMhhdsa, 
which was merely intended to put ridiculous propositions out of court wilhoid. 
further argument. Ami this is the only practical way of dealing with, 
nonsense. * 

HIow' co^npletely the later doctrine of hddhilaJietvdhhdsa corres- 
ponds to the earlier doctrine of pratijvdbhdsa will appear from comparison 
of the N ydyar>dra's sub-division of hddha (given by Vidyabhilsana HIL 
p. 367. cp. p. 446 for the Taitvacintdrhanrs classification). 
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samanyend lihgasamanyasyantwidhanadar^anam) : for 
example, ‘what possesses movement is found to be a sub- 
stance, — like an arrow'’. Exemplification by dissimilar- 
ity consists in showing that in the contrary of the Pro- 
bandum there is absence of the Mark : for example, ‘what 
is not substance docs not possess movement, — like the 
universal ‘Being”. ' 

The six fallacies of similar Exemplification 
PBh. p. 247 1. 1. ‘‘By this account of Exempli- 
fication the fallacious •exem- 
plifications are set aside, as, in the argument ‘Sound is 
eternal, because it is incorj)orear, the exemplifica- 
tions :■ — 

Wbat is incorporeal is found to be eternal, — 

(] ) like an atom (atoms are not incorporeal) 

(2) like movement (rfiovernent is not eternal) 

(8) like a pot (pots are neitber incorporeal nor 

ctejlial) 

(4) like darkness (darkness is nothing) 

(5) skylike (a bare example without statement of 

connection) and 

(6) ‘what is substance, possesses movement’ (an 
^ inverted statement of eoimection). 

These six fallacies of exemplification through siinilar- 
ity are designated as — 

(1) having the middle non-proven — lihgdsiddha. 

(2) liaving the prohandiim non-proven — anumeyd- 

siddha 

(3) having both the middle and tlie major non- 

proN'cn — ubhaydsiddha * 

(4) having the substrate non-pnwen — Mrayd- 

siddha^ 

’Translated abovt\ T insert it here in order to supply tbe connection 
of thought. * 

-There is an unfortunate repetition of the phraseology used in 
naming the varieties of i\ie * as iddha hetvdhhdsa'. 
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(5) want of connection — anamigata 

(6) inverted connection — viparltanugata. 
Fallacious Exemplifications by dissimilarity are — 

(7) not excluded middle (lingavydi'rtta) 

(8) not excluded major (anumeydvydvrtta) 

(9) neither middle nor major excluded (uhhaydv- 

ydvrtta) 

(10) having an unreal substrate {airayasiddha) 
•(11) failure of exclusion (avydi'rtta) . 

(12) inverted exclusion (viparUavydvrtta) . 

Illustrations are the following ; — 

‘What is non-eternal is found to be corporeal,— 

(7) like action (does not exclude tlie middle, i.ct 

incorporeal. .Action is not an example of 
the non-incorporeal) 

(8) like atoms (does not exch\de the majoi', i.e. 

eternal. Atoms are not an example pf the 
non -eternal) 

(9) like ether (excludes neitlier incorporeal nor 

eh'rnal, i.e. it is an example neither of the 
non-incorporeal noj' of the non-eternal) 

'(10) like darkness (the example is not a A?al tiling 

(11) 'jar-like (bare example, without statement of 

necessary exclusion of middle, i.e. incorpo- 
real from non-ete'rnal , i.e. the negative of 
the major. The bare example of the jar 
does not carry with it the truth that all 
n6n-eternals are corporeal) 

(12) ‘what is without motion is not substance’ (the 

required concomitance is that ‘what is not 
substance is without motion’). 

» 

[Instead of excluding the middle ‘possessing motion’ 
from ‘non-substance,’ the negative of the major, you have 
excluded the major from the negative of the middle.] 
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THe interesting varieties here are Nos. 5 and 6, and 
the corresponding Nos. 11 and 12. Nos. 6 and 12 accord 
witli the fact that Pras^astapada (and with him the author 
of the Nyayaprave^a, who gives a list corresponding except 
that it omits the Mrayasiddha , Nos. 4 and 10) had fixed 
the form (vidhi) of tlie nidarsana as a ‘major premise’ 
Similarly Nos. 5 aiid 11 indicate the requirement of a 
rydpti or avinahhdva, a, necessary connection betw'een the 
attributes exemplified in the concrete instance or 
drstdnta' . ^ 

Notfi on the number of the Follacies in Buddhist logic 

Sugiura (p. 58) states that Saiiikara Svarnin recog- 
.nised 38 fallacies, — nine of the thesis, fourteen of the rea- 
son, and ten of the exa tuple. “ Put if wo consider the 
conibinations of the fallacies of wliich a syllogism may be 
guilty, the number is greatly increased. Of this kind 
the Thesis is siiiil to possess 9210, the Eeason 117, the 
Exainple 84, in all then 9417 fallacies ”. (This appears 
to be the teaching of Kwei-ke’s Great Commentary, not 
of the Nydyaprare.'ia itself). 

Diiinaga did not recognise the last four of the 
-fallacies’* of tlu' Thesis given in the Nydyapnirei^a, and 


M^ras^astapatia’s ananvtjatayiidarsandbhdsa ami avifavrttunidar^^andh^ 
as interpreted by tArTdhnra, (-(.Jisist in failure to siale the vydpti. Tl)e corres- 
ponding head iji (he N ijdtjaprai'yMsa consists in a failure of vifdpti. Dharina- 
idrti provides a place for both failure to state the vydpti, and failure in the 
vydpti itself, under two separale rubrics — ananvaya and apradarsitdnvaya : 
and this distiuetion between form and matter is also made by .Kuraiirila, 
whose list otherwise corresponds wdth Prasastapada 's. I IharrnakTrti further 
increases the Nydyaprave.sa list of ten (live and fif(t) nidar,sandbhdsas to 
eighteen (nine and nine) by adding three classes where the major, the middle,, 
and both are dinibtfuL See Nydyabindu pp, l()(}-7 and Vidyabhfisana HIL 
pp. 814«5. 

^ The uddlinrandbhd if a perhaps docs not fjgurt? in any Naiydyika work 
except the tenth century Nydyasdra of Bliasarvajfia — a wwk which deviates- 
from the accepted Naiydyika teachings in other respects also. It gives what 
is practically identical with rrasastapada’s, list i;f twelve (six and six): but 
adds that eight (four and four) others are recognised, in wliich the major,, 
middle, both, and substrate are doubtful. 
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therefore it would seem that his list of fallacies miist have 
been limited to 29. Sugiura states the principle of divi- 
sion of the fourteen fallacies of the reason (p, G2) : 
“ Binna enumerated fourteen fallacies of the Reason. 
These he classed into three groups with reference to the 
phases of the Hetu. The first four are those which are 
defective in the first phase of the Hetu, the next six are 
those which are defective in either the second or the third 
pliase, and the last four are those which are defective in 
both the second and the third phases”. (By the ‘phases’ 
of the'Hetu is meant the three clauses of the trairupya. 
The asiddha breaks clause I, tlie aniscita breaks either II 
or III, the viruddha breaks both II and III). From this 
it is clear tliat Diiinaga recognised the asiddha, though it^ 
is ignored in the Hctucalira. Of the remaining ten falla- 
cious reasons the Avlieel provides a place for seven which 
depend on tlie formal relations of tlie middle to the sapaksa 
and vipaksa (i.e. rouglily speaking, to tlui major) : but 
only six of these figure in the list of 14 fallacies of the 
reason. The four not accounted for in the Wlieel (other 
than the four asiddha) are tlie three varieties of viruddha 
where the middle is inconsistimt with the minor, with tlie 
implications of the minor, and with the implications of 
the major; and (among the aniscita) the antinomic reason* 
or viruddhavyahhicdrin. 

Sugiura (p. 70) notes that Diiinaga ‘‘enumerates 
14 fallacies which may be committed in the course of dis- 
proof of a valid Thesis . . . These fourteen fallacies Dinna 
ascribes to Socrnock ”. ‘Socmock’ is without doubt) 
Aksapada (see Sugiura, p. 21 n. 3), and these fourteeM. 
fallacies of disproof (dusambhdsa) are nothing but an 
abbreviated list of the 24 jdtis of NyCiyastdra Bk. V.i., as 
is quite clear from 'the account given by Sugiura (pp. 23 — 
26). He adds tliat the fourteen ‘fallacies of refutation’ 
(i.e. jdti) are. not mentioned in Sarhkara’s Praveia-tarka- 
Mstra (i.e. in the NydyapraveM). This is in accordance 
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with the p:factical ignoring of Bk. V of the Nydyasutm by 
Indian logicians from the time of Prai^astapada onwards. 

SECTION 7. SYELOGISTIC. THE ‘WHEEL OF KEA80NS’, 

OE THE NINE VALID AND INVALID TYPES OF SYLLOGISM- 

Dihnaga in the Pramdnasamuccaya} gives a for- 
mal scheme of nine valid and invalid types of inference 
which appears to lie the earliest specimen of formal 
‘syllogistic’ in Indian logic^ Tlie scheme is a corol- 
lary of the second and third clauses of the trairupya^, 
that is to say it is a statement of all possible relalaons in 
which the reason or middle terra may stand to positive 
examples (sapahsas, XP’s) on the one Iiand, and to nega- 
tive examples {vipaksas, X non-P’s) on the other hand. 
The middle term may be found in all, some, or none of 
The positive examples : and again in all, some, or none 
of the negative examples. The combination of tliese two 
sets of possibilities gives rise to the Nine Types ; — 

I. All XP’s are M. and All X non-P’s are M 
' (i.e. the hehi is sapakmvipaksavydpalca*), 


^The passage is quoted in full by Vaeaspati Mif^ra in NVT p. 198. 
It will be found in Fragments from Dirmdgaj pp. 29 — 88. 

-Pra^astapada makes no reference to this scheme, nor to any other 
scheme of V 9 ,]id and invalid ‘moods’, it might stem that ho woi^ld have 
referred to tliis piece of formalism if it had been known to him : and 
this gives some support to the view which makes Pras^astapada earlier than 
Dihnaga. 

But on the other hand, Pr^s^astapada does note the two valid forms 
of syllogism — and it may be argued that this implies the kind of formal 
scheme set out by Dihnaga. 

“The first clause of the trainlpua — aunmege sailravi — is ignored in the 
scheme : that is, the relation of M to S, paksadfiarmayi, is ignored, so that 
wUat was later called the asiddha hetvfihhdsa , i.e. the middle which is 
fallacious because it does not reside in »S, finds no plac^ in the scheme. 
Moreover what appears to be the closing lirie of this fragment cited by 
Vaeaspati seems to state the principle on which it is ignored — viz., that true 
^nd fallacious reasons in general are alike 'paksadharma', i.e. reside in S. 

'‘The convenient Sanskrit formulae for the various types of syllogism 
and paralogism are those used by Uddyotakara : except tliat I have substituted 
the more familiar *sapaksa' for Uddyotakara ’s 'tajjdtiya\ i.e. sddhyajdtiyat 
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e.g. ‘Sound is eternal because an ob- 
ject of knowledge’. — Biit all the non- 
eternal things that can be adduced as ex- 
amples, as well as all the eternal things, 
are ‘obj(?cts of knowledge’. Therefore the 
argument is inconclusire (anUcita, sam- 
diddha. It belongs ^o the sadhdrana or 
‘too general’ variety of the sorifahhicdra or 
anaikantika hetrdhhdsa). 

n. All XT’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 
{sapokmvydpaka ripaksdvrlti) , e.g. ‘Sound 
is non-eternal because a product’. VA- 
LID. 

III. All XP’s ai’c M, and some X non-P’s are M 
(sapakmrydpaka vipakmikades(wrtti) , e.g. 
‘Sound is an effect of volition, because 
non-eternal’. — But some tilings Mdiich are 
not (dfects of volition are non-etej'nal|. e.g. 
1 ightning. Inconclusive {anii^cita) . 

IV. No XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M; 

(sapaksdrrtti vipoksuvydpnkci), e.g. ‘Sound 
is eternal because prodnci'd’. Byt there is 
no exam])le of an ('ternal tiling that is pro- 
duced; and all examples of non-eternal 
tilings are produQts. Contradictory, since 
the evidence jiroves the contrary conclusion 
in the valid tyjie No. II. It is a breach 
of both the second and the third clauses of 
the trairupya. " 

V. No XP’s are M, and No X non-P’s are M 

(sdpaksavipaksdvrtti), e.g. ‘Sound is pon- 
eternal, because audible’. There are no 
examples other than S in whicli M is 
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present. The evidence is confined to cases 
of non-M; and altlioiigli this is found in all 
examples of non-P (so that tlie third clause 
of the trairupya is satisfied), it is also found 
in all cases of P, so that the second canon is 
not satisfied^. 

As satisfying only one of the two latter canons 
the argument is inconclusive {aniscita). 
TIk; asadharana or ‘too restricted’ variety 
of the savyabhicdra Jicivahhdsa, according 
to the later classification. But Prai^asta- 
pada classes the asadharana as anadhyava- 
sita, a reason based on no evidcmce at all, 
and refuses it the name of ani'icita-^sanidi- 
(jdha — a reason based on conflicting (nd- 
dence. 

Ai. No XP’s are M ,. and some X non-P’ s are M 
{sapgkmvrtti tdpaJv'^aihade.hartti) , e.g. 
‘Sound is eternal, because an effecd of voli- 
tion’. — But tliere are no examples of eter- 
nal tilings Avhich an' effects of volition; and, 
on th(' other hand, some (though not all) 
non-eternals are ('ffects of volition, e.g. a 
pot is so, though liglitning is not. . The 
argument breaks both the secopd and the 
third Canons : and it is C antra diciory since 


^or, as lldetyolakara would put the object iou to this argumciit , tlic 
negative evidence is conflicting — vaidharmijmh vi/ablHcaraii, i.e. non-M is 
P as well as non-P. Por IJddyotakara holds that in ihis particular case 
(i.e. where the hetn is an a,sd(Jhdraya dharma, so th«d no positive evidence 
is available) an argainent which satisfies the third gaiion can b(' valid without 
satisfying the second, provided the negative evidence all points in one 
direction, i.e. provided that all the non-M ’s are non-1*. ITnfler this condition 
the asadharana dharnra can be a valid reason (belonging to tlie type wliich 
lie calls avtia or vijatirehin), and which the laitci schools recognise as 
I'eval^vyatirekin. In his phraseology the hetn need not always be a 
trilaksanaheiu^ i.e. it need not always satisfy the three canons of syllogism *. 

. for the kevalavyatirekin is valid although it is only dvilaksaiia or dvipada' 
Unkia^ i.e. satisfies only tu:o canons, viz., the firs! and the third. 
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the evidence proves tlie contrary^ conclusion 
in the valid tvpe No. VIII. 

VII. Some XP’s are M, and All X non-P’s are M. 

{sapakHaikadc^avrtti vipaksavydpaka), e.g. 
‘Sound not an effect of effort, because non- 
eternal ’ . It is true that some things which 
are not effects of effort are non-eternal, e.g. 
lightning, so that the second canon is satis- 
fied : but on the other hand all things that 
are effects of volition are non-eternal, e.g. 
a pot (all X non-P’s are M), so that the 
argument breaks the third canon which 
says that all X non-P’s must be non-M. 
It is inconclusive. 

Note . — It is not classed as contradictory, because tlie 
evidence will not prove tiie contrary conclusion, but will 
only lead to the equally incwiclusive inference of the con- 
trary in type No. III. This amounts to saying’ that the 
argument is not classed as contradic^tory ,• because it does not 
break two canons but only one. ' 

VIII. Some XP’s are M, and No X non-P is M 
(sapak.saikadesavriti vipaksdvrtti) , e.g. 
‘Sound is non-eternal, because an effect of 
volition’. 

VALID. For some, though not all, non- 
eternal things, e.g. a pot, are effects of 
volition; while no eternal things are effects 
of volition, e.g. ether. So tliat both canons 
are satisfied. It differs from the other 
valid type. No. II, because there the reason 
■was sapaksavydpaka, resident in all XP’s. 
But it is not necessary to the validity of an 
argument that M should reside in all XP’s : 
or', as we should put it, it is not necef|sary 
that ‘all P should be M’ — all we need is 
that ‘all M d^ould be P’. 
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IX. Some XI’’ 8 are M, and some X non-P’s are M 
{sapahHavipah-saikndeMiMti), e.g. ‘Sound 
is eteniar because it is corporeal’ — ^But al- 
tltough some eternal tilings are corporealr 
e.g. atoms (others, e.g. ether, not being so), 
it is not the case tliat no non-eternal things 
are corporeal — fot, although some non-eter- 
nal things are not corporeal, e.g. action, 
other non-eternal things are corporeal, e.g. 
a pot. That is, though the argument satis- 
iles tlie second canon, it breaks the.^third. 
It is tlierefore inconclusive — differing from 
No. VTl only in tliis respect that th# 
eipially inconclusive inference, of the con- 
trary would be in this same type and not in 
a dilTennit type. 

To sum up this ‘ Wheel of Reasons ’. It gives (If 
two types which am valid as satisfying both the second 
and the thii’d ‘ canons ’ : (2) two types which are eon- 
fraddetory as satisfying neither canon and so admitting 
proof of the contrary in one or otlu'r of tlie two valid 
types : (3) five typi's which are inconehisire as satisfying 
only one of tlie two latter canons. Four oi' these incon- 
clusive syllogisms satisfy the second canon, i.e. -they 
argue from positive (widencc. 'I'he (ifth — the asadJiarana 
or too restricted reason — -cannot sat isfy tlie ])ositive ca,non 
because from the nature df the Case tliere is no positive 
I'vidimce available in favour of either alternative. Froni 
the nature of tlie case, again, it cannot help satisfying 
tha negative canon — S being the only M, there cannot be 
any X non-P which is M. Rut (if there am any XP’s 

addncible') it will be equally true that there cannot 

. » 



is ITddyptakara’s proviso. Diiina^a makes no proviso and so 
treats all arguments which satisfy only the third canon as invalid. See 
uolo, and page *211 below. 

10 
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be any XP’s which are M — so that the negative eviden6'e 
wall point in the direction of both alternatives equally, 
and the argument will be inconclusive. 

The salient difference betw^een this Wheel of Reasons 
and the Barbara Celarent of western formalism is that the 
latter starts from the major premise and ignores the evid- 
ence for it; while the foriiier starts from the evidence and 
formulates the types of syllogism as determined by the 
kinds of evidence wdiich may be adduced in support of the 
conclusion. In other Avords tlie Indian logician is con- 
cerne(l wdth the relation of M to sapaksas and vipaksas, 
XP’s and X non-P’s, while the western schoolman deals 
with tlie relations of M' to an abstract P. The ‘ example’ 
therefore is not an unfortunate excrescence on the Indian 
syllogism, but essential to it, at least so long as it prg- 
serAnd its original character. When the conception of a 
■* vyapti ’ of M by an abstract P begins to overshadow the 
- Exemplification ’ (nidarsana, uddhararia), the distinc- 
tion bctAveen the Indian and tlie Aristotelian syllogisms 
begins to be blurred : for the uddharana tends tlien to 
assume the nature of a ‘ major premise ’, and the example 
begins to look like an excrescence : and there is even the 
commencement of a deA"elo])inent, out of tlie notions of 
rydpya and vydpaka, of sonietliing that might liave 
become a quantitative logic. 

The ‘form’ of the nidarsana, and the notions of rydpya 

and vydp/ika. 

It may have been Ivumarila A\'ho developed on these 
lines the implications of the ‘ vidhi ’ or ‘ form ’ laid 
down in the logic of Prasastapada’s age for the nidar- 
iana. Kumarila‘ insists tliat the object of tin' 
example is to convey ‘ the pervasion of the middle by the 
major term ’ (vydptim gamakasya gamyena — NRA on 
107) : and that this ‘ pervasion ’ can only be con\'ey6d by 


Viirt., anwmflRa, 107 — 111 
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a’ definite ai’der of the terms (racandri^esa — NBA), the 
middle being the subject (uddcAya) and the major the 
predicate. The subject is the vydpya or pervaded while 
the predicate (major term) is the ryupala or pervader. 
The mark of the subject is that the relativ e ‘ yat ’ is at- 
tached to it, and that it is stated first, ^rhe mark of tlie 
predicate is that the correlative ' tat ’ is used witl) it, and 
the particle era. ^va by its restrictive force, being 
attached to the predicate or major term, ‘ distributes ’ 
the subject or middle term. And thus we have what is 
equivalent to our ‘ All M is P ’ as the necessary fprm of 
the nidarsana , — which can now fairly be called a ‘ major 
premise ’. The quantitative implications iu tlie notions 
of rydpya and vydpalm are clearly set out by Ivumaidla : 

ifo yasya dcMkdldhhydnr samo nyuno ‘ pi rd hharet 

m injdpyo, vydpalms tasya samo vd ‘hhyadhiko’ pi tnl, 

•# 

tena vydpye gmUe ‘rthe vydpahas tasya yrhyale 
na hy anyathd hh({vaty em vyapyavydpakatd tayoh. 

vydpa't<atva(jrhltas tu ryapyo yadyapi vastutali 
ddhikye 'py axnruddhairdd rydpyarh na pratipadayet. 

(31. Vdrt., anumdna, 5 — -7). 

“ The pervaded is w'liat has equal or less extension 
in space and time : its jK'rvader is what has equal or 
more extension. This means that when the pervaded 
thing is apprehended, its pervader is apprehended : ' for 
not otherwise would the rtMation of pervaded and pervader 
hold between the two. And although the pervaded be 
(sonietimes) grasped as pervading (its pervader), in as 
rnuch as in reality there is not tlie contna.diction [nhicli 
arises when the “ pervader” is also actualW greater in 
extension], — still, it would not cause the pervaded to be 
inferred ”. •• 

‘i.e., wo can infer from M fo P,*l)iil not from P to 5T. If S is M, 
<liea rt is P :: 'hut if S is P, it is not necessarily M. 
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The last couplet is difficult, but may be inter{)reted 
to mean that though sometimes M may he convertible 
with P (the proposition M is P being equipollent, so that 
there is no (iontradiction in saying that all P is M, as 
there would be in ease P overlapped M in extension — 
ddhihye), still, when we do thus argue from P to M, “P” 
is no longer the I'yapakcc or major term, nor can we be 
said to argue from “ vydpahi ” to 'the “ vydpya;” from 
the “ major ” to the “ middle”. P is now our vydpya. 
or middle, and wo argue from it to M as oiir major, 
or tuyapa/. This last couplet is quoted by fsridhara" 
in dealing' witli IVasastapada’s account of tite vipantdnv- 
(jata-7iidars(i}i(lhh(ha). ‘‘Tn tlu* argument ‘Avind is sub- 
stance because it possesses moveinent, the possession of 
movement is tlie pervaded and tl>e l)eing substance is tlie 
fjorv'ader. And a univ('rsal comiection or ‘ pervasion 
(vycipfi' is restricted to what is j)ervadcd, solely (yac co 
rydpyani tmlelmniyaid ryaptih), and does not, like, the 
relation of (conjunction or (contact (sqiii jio(i(t) , attach to 
both terms; for the reason that the pervader overlaps the 
pervaded. And even where two terms such as ‘ lining a 
product ’ and ‘ being non-eternal ’ haY(' mutual univer- 
sal connection or are ('(piipollent (s(irn(rr iidptiha) , so that 
the pervad('d is also pervader, e\'en here the universal con- 
nection I'efers to a term in the aspect of pervaded, and mVt 
in the aspect of p('rvader : liecause the latter asjiect may 
also belong to a term which is ivider in extension. This 
the teacher ((para, i.e. Kuniarilir) points out in the couplet 
vyiipakatrayrhltas fa c/c.”'’ 

Vi.e., M is I*, S P, S is M. Tbero. is no conlruiliefion })o<*anso 
1* is not as a niatl,cT*-‘()f fut-t. gre^alor in extension than .M, in tVie case sup- 
posed. — Bill llicn P becomes tlie real "vyapfia'. That is to say tlie true form of 
this argument is^ T' is M, S is P, S is M. As we should put it, it is 
formally invalid in the Second Pignre. 

"NK p. 248 1. Ot, ^rhe second tine is quoted here in the form adhihijf'i 
"pi viruddhatvut, etc. 

p. •218 11. 4—41. It is perhaps surprising that Indian liogic 
never developed the notion of vydpyfivydpalcatra into the quasi-mathomatical , 
analysis of the relation of terms in extension which constitutes western 
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SEOTPON 8. SYLLOGISTIC (CONTI).). THE PURELY 

posrrrvE and pcrely negative types op syllogism 

Uddyotakara developed this formal scheme (1) by 
(Ira wing the important distinction, which Dihnaga failed 
to draw, betv’een the case in which there is no XP, or X 
non-P (avidyamuna-sapaksa, avidymndnavipaksu) and tlie 
case in wliich the reason is not found in an existent XP, 
or X non-P (sapakMvrtti, vipnkmvrtti) : and (*2) by 
taking paksndharmatd, the relation of M to S, into ac- 
count. Tlie former distinction adds sc'ven other possible 
types to tlie nine recognised by Dinnaga : three in Which 
tliere is no X non-I', while the reason is present in all, 
some, or none, of tlie existent XP’s : three in wliich there 
is no XP, while the reason is present in all, some, or none, 
(4 the existent X non-P’s : and one in which there is 
neither any XP nor any X non-T^. 1'his gives a total of 
sixteen types. 

But the insisteuce on taking into account the relation 
of M to 8 results in the multiplication of this total by 
three : for this relation also assumes three forms, accord- 
ing as M resides in all, or some, or none, of tlu' Subject 
isddhyavydpaka, sddhyaikade.iavrtti, sddhyavrtti) . The 
total of types of syllogism and paralogism thus reaches 
fo“ty-cig'ht‘' . But as alj types in which M ri'sides-only 


“formal” Io^mc. Indian fonnalisin in farl sooins lo break ofV abrnplly ai 
ll»e point at wliieli western ronnplaiimi begins,- perhaps by a fortimute 
instinct. 

The Note on. the Indian. SifUoijism in Mind xxxiii p. -‘WS attempts to 
appreciate tlu' irnirhpifa formiilal ior) «)f syllooisjie type.s Iry way of eornfairison 
with western fonnalisin. 1 do not belitwe that any really inifKvrtant inference 
is Wit' thing which it is represented lo he eit her by I lie Indian atlernfit: lo 
reduce it to an affair of examples, or by tlic western attem^d to treat it as 
an application of the Dictum de Omni vt Nnllo. .P»nl - if ^formal logic is 
admitted to have a certain methodological value — I tiiink that it is as good 
!, mental discipline to turn tlie wheel of the reasons to plough the sands 
tf Barbara Celarent. The study of either logic is almost a necessary introdiic- 
fiou to the philosophical literature of either civilisation. ^ * 

* l)i.s regarding a variety of ways of sub-dividing the main divisions 
■vliich give rise to endless types. NV p. 170 1. 17. 
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partiall.y, or not at all, in S, are asiddha^, only the first 
sixteen need be taken into account. The two latter 
sets of sixteen merely repeat the first sixteen types, with 
the addition of what we should call a false minor premise. 
Uddyotakara’s contention as against the Buddhists is that 
they are wrong in holding that only a Reason which satis- 
fies all three ‘ Canons ’ ( a trilaksanahetu ) is valid : 

because it is necessary to recognise the validity of the 
purely negative syllogism (Jccvalavyafirekin), wdiich does 
not satisfy the second Canon and is therefore dvipadayukta 
or cliaracterised only by two clauses of the trairupya; and 
hecause the examples of the tAvo valid types given in the 
Wheel of Reasons are as a matter of fact of the purely 
positive type (kevalanrayin) for the Buddhist, who doe^^ 
not admit that there is anything eternal {anahhyupmjata- 
nityatvapaksa)^ . It will then be necessary to recognise 


^T)»e roj(‘c;(ion of the .sixltM'n satUiifaikacht^avftti as 'ntildclka' docH not 
coiiLlit't with llie Aristolelian m-ognilion of inference from a minori^R’cmise 
in yvliieli S iw muliKt ribiiled to a particular eonciiision. For the ‘some S' 
of the conclusion is tlie Indian logiciaics sddhya, and if the infi'rence is to 
be valid tlie whole of this ‘some 8’ must havi‘. been referred to in the 
})r(Mnisc\ 


In other vvoids, iht; M, in a propo.sition connt'Cting M with some 8 
is still sadJi ffar iidpala , resident in the icholc of that (i.e. a part iciilar part ,,of 
S) with which its connection is asserted, if the proposition is a true one. 
The subject of particular propositions is in tins sense as rnneh ‘distributed' 
as the sii})jec t‘ of universal propositions. Indian logic, knows nothing of our 
distinction of statements as particular ami universal — a distinction which, as 
used in our formal logic, is certainly without, logical justification. 

Cp. Bugiura pj). 5‘2-5d. He points out tliat tlic iTidian logician does 
not recognise ilie partic'ular proposition, and normally states the “F” prop 
(No 8 is T’) in “A” form (all 8 is non-1*), and, therefore presents his thesis 
in “A'' form alvva>4^. From tliis he deduces the absence of ‘moods' and 
‘figures' in Indian logic. But 1 think there arc traces of the ‘ind and ^tli 
figme.s,-- -1 lioiigh v.n)i of the »Iril. 

'The two arguments refern'd to are Nos. II and VI If — ‘Sound is non- 
eternal, because a product', and 'Sound is non-eternal bec*anse an effiv*t of 
volition’. Tiiere being on the Buddbist view nothiiig eternal which could be 
quoted as negsfeive evidence, both these reasons would be classed as purely « 
positive by the Buddhist, if he were coMsistent. And yet he admits their 
validity. 
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not only tioo valid types, but five,* viz., two based on 
both positive and negative evidence (ammyavyatirekin) , 
two based only on positive evidence ( anvayinav era- 
kevaldtivayinau) , and one based on negative evidence only 
( vyatirekin — keralaryatirekin) . 

Of the seven types added by ITddyotakara to the nine 
of the Wheel of Eeasons (Nos. X — XVI), the first three 
are purely positive {aridyaindnairipaksa), the second three 
are purely negative (aridyanidnasaj)aksn), and the last is 
neither positive nor negative — i.e. no evidence at all is 
adducible {atndrjamdnasapaluminpaksa) . Tlu'y have tlie 
characteristics shown in the following tables ; — 

Table of Nos. 10 — 12 in U ddyotakara' s list of sddhya- 
‘ vydpaka. 

No. Rubric and Exainplp, .Remarks. 


10 sddliynldjjallifa-vyapaka avi- 
djiamdtu^vipahw, 
anityah sahda utpattidharma- 
katvat. 

(Uddyotakara notes that the 
o.xainple is given from llio 
point of view of one who 
holds that there is notliing 
eternal. The example - 
No. IT of the HeUipakra- 
dam a rii . U dd yot aka l a s 

Iioint in placing it here, as 
well as at his No. 3 = H(\r) 
No. 11, is to indicate the in- 
cor.sistoncv of the Bauddha.) 


Th(^ kevalnurayin accepted as 
valid ■ l)y the subsequent: 

Nynya school, e.g. the pot is 
naTtieable because knowable. 
(If we took ‘ everything ’ as 
the minor h(?re, the argument 
would fall under No. 16 
below.) 

P and M are both Infinite in 
extension wdiile S is of less 
ext(‘.n.sion. ^ 

Rubric : All S is M. 

All Xl^ is M. 

There an' no X non*- 
P’s. 


^NV p. 167 11. 3 — 6. la eie paksavyapakdh soda.^a. esdm panca lietavahy 
hisd hetvdhhdsdh anvayavyatirekhtau draii vipaJcsdvrttt irttyanavamau ; 

ekdritarJidinonvaifindv eva dakimaikdda.^au : in/atirekJ payicadasa Hi. 

• 

• “These are the sixteen types in wdiich M resides in The whole of S. 

Five of them are valid reasons, the rest fallacies : the va^id reasons are : — 
two ])ositive-negative. in which M is not found in X non*P, namely, the third 
and ninth in the above list; for the penson who maintains that there is only 
• one class of things, viz., non-eternal things, tine tentlf and eleventh are purely 
positive; the fifteenth is purely negative'*. 

(The positive- negative reasons are descrilned as vipak^dvrtti to distin- 
guish them from the fallacious y)ositivc-negative reasons, w^bich are either 
ripak.^aikade!<avrtii or vipak.^avydpaka.) ^ 
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Rubric and Example. 
sadhuavifapaka tajjdthjaika- 
deJamtti avidymndnavipak^a. 
aniiyah sahdo hdhyendriya- 
pratyak.mtvdf . 

(Tliis is the same example a« 
that given as No. 9 -HIM) 
No. VTIT. It is given at 
No. 9 in a fuller form- 
myndnyarii^cs^avato * urnad- 
ddihah ifakaranapratyakstat - 
rJit. Had the Bauddhn 
hecii eousistent. he woiild 
have put his second 
example of a valid lietn 
here, as a stutond form of 
katfaldrivayitf.) 

fiddkyav ydpaka taj jdttydvrtti 

a V idy amd na v i pa Ics a . 
aniiyah sabdah srdva natvnt . 

(again kevaldnvayiri from the 
Bauddha point of *view 
only.) 


Remanks. 

Another form of kevafdnvayin, 
— valid if No. 10 is valid (?), 
J have not met with an 
example from the Naiydyika 
standpoint, hut an example 
would he * The pot is name- 
able her'ause visible 

P is intiuite in extension, but 
is of less extiMtsion iban 
P. S again is of less exten- 
sion than M , otht'rwise th ■ 
rul)rie would be that of 
No. P2. 

Piubrii- : All S is M. 

some XP is M. 

There are no X non- 
P’s, ‘ 

A third form of Uavaldnvayin. 
only din’eting from tlu* aftd- 
dhdrana falla<‘y in tlnvt tJiC 
rubric of the latter has 
ripaksdvrt.ti in pla<’e of 
a r id // a in dii a ri pa k sa. ’’ I ' h a i. 

is to say, it i.s an a.sddhdraya 
with an infinite major^^lerni. 
P is infinite in extoxisioti, 
wliiie H ami M, wliieh coin- 
cide' in extension, are less 
tiuin P in exli'iision. 


Nos. IH — V) ill Uddnoidkara' s Iht of -sadhija- 
c lid pa ha. , 


Huhrir amt Kxample. 

.s'dd/? //ar yd pa ka uridyamd - 

nusa j U t iya vifni k.)(i v yd pa ka . 

Niiyah ^sabda nipattidharma- ^ 
katvdi. 

(This is the example of of 
the vintddhaheius given m 
HCp viz.. No. IV; and hv 
'Uihlyoti^kara in his corn's- 
poiidi ng No. J. It is givt'ii 
here again, to indicate 
that from the Bauddha 
point of view’ this is its 
proper rubric- since on 
their view all things arc 
uf.pattidharmaka and 

nothing is eternal.) » 


Reniarks. 

'Diis is in form kevalavyaii- 
rekin, but obviously invalid 
as j’esiding in ilie vipaksa. 

Huhric : All S is M. 

Tiu'ie are no XP’s, 

All X lion-Ps are M.* 
fa single instance X non-P M is 
of course fatal. j 
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• Rubric and Exaraple. Retnarks. 


II, mdhijQVijaimka avidytimrina- 
ttajdilna vipak^^aihadeNarrtti. 
nit If ah sabdo hdhyendriijaprat- 
yakmtcat. 

(coinniont as at 13, rnutatis 
i}iutaridi'<. The example -- 
HCD Ho, VI, and Uddyo- 
Uikara’s No. 0.) 


15 sildli ifavifopaka aridunnianasa- 
jd till a V i pn liKO vrtt i . 

Nedani nirdtinakam jlvar 
chanram anindriffddtiisfhd- 
ndtvaprasahfjdt . 
fTliis example is of course 
jifiveii from Uddyolakara\s 
o\vi.i standpoint i.e. he 
accepts it as valid.) 


Remarks as at 18. 

Rubric ; All S is M. 

There are no XI' ’s. 
Some X non l*’R arc M 
(thoiij^li some are not 
M). 


This is the a vita Ji (in a(‘ee[)ted 
by IJddyotakara. It, is afta- 
dlidrnnn and at thf^ same ti)7ie 
keralacjfdtirdiin. It is valitl 
because ‘ vnidhannyam mi 
tijahiiictiraii ’ i.e, all three 
terms coincide in extension. 

Rubric : All S is M. 

There a7-e no XT’s, 

No X non-P is M. 


id pnksfivjfnpako avidifamdna- The aniipasnnihdrin. See below. 
safiaksavipaksa. 

sarvnm nifijam prameifaivdt . S, M and P all iinliniited in 

extemsion. 

All S is M. I.nit there aae no 
XP’s nor X non- P's. 


ia) T'he Ptirehi Positire types (anvayin, kcmldnra 

yin) 

There arc several passages' in wliicli I’tldyota- 
kara seems to say that two of tlic tljrce [)riiely positive 


'Besides the })assa^e at .V F p. 167 (cile<I in tiie Iasi tool Hole) sec 
p. fdl 1. 18 which deals with a scheme (apparently attributed to Dihnaga) of 
seven types of rea.sons — a saptikd. " Saidikdftanibluirv snipnMisnlhrul ekadvh 
padaparfiaddseiKi trUakjjayn hetnr ifi tad apn annktanp dripadalnkmnaijor 

hd.utrdi dv iloksann nuktaijor hetntvdd iti^ - analtU iiirpaqalanitifa 

piiksa-4i}a kptukatrdd itii aijatn dvdbJnjutn laksaydbli ifdin iinjijate, praifdt- 
ndnnntnm/akatvdil Hi cdiiaijor litinhhavo na ■si/at . .” ‘'The view which 

^recognises seven lyju's and by rejt^cting fiix of thetn as breaking one or two 
- lanses of the trairi'ipija reaches the conception of llie ‘reason with tliree 
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types are valid arguments. And yet exarninafion of tliese 
passages discloses the fact that he never gives an example 
of these types which he would himself consider as really 
belonging to tlieni : the arguments given as illustrations 
being in every case arguments wliich are really of the 
‘positive-negative’ (anvayavyatireJdn) type, but wliich 
would he ‘ purely positive ’ for the.Buddhist, if he were 
consistent. Moreover, the argument for their validity in 
every case takes the form of an argumentnm ad hominem. 

‘ Either tlie two arguments wliich the Buddhist 
gives as illustrations of valid syllogisms arc not valid, 
or else he must admit that the purely positive type is a 
valid type of syllogism.’ There seems to be ho passage 
in wljicli Uddyotakara definitely commits himself to tlij* 
view that tlie herulanrayin is a valid type : though this 
subsequently liecarae the accepted view of the Naiydyihi 
school. Vacaspati Misra says that an example, from 
rddvotakara's own })oint of view, of Abe purely jiositive 
type would b(> ‘ diffenuices are nameable, because tlrt!?y are 
knowable, like miivi'rsals”. He argues that absence 
of negative instances does not deprive a middle term of 
its cogency : for this cogency doi's not depend simnlv on 
the negative concomitance ‘All X non-P is non-M’ — if 


cbaiar'ti'rs’, is wroiijn’ : IxH'aiisf two niiddU's which have only two (diaracters 
are true reasons, viz., tlie middle ‘beiiijf a product’ is tmdowed with (only) 
two cliaraclers for the person who does not admit Ihe existence of any 
elc'jnal snhjed ; and so is the middle ‘beyn^- an effect of volition’ : and so 
Ihc'se TWO middies would not be valid reasons. 

The passage at NV jt. 5*d merely repeals this. Passages at p. 48 and 
again at ]>. ol suggest that the trividham aniimayuim of NS T. i. 5 may 
mean ancaifin, vyaiir^Jiin, and anvaijaviiati rekin. This looks as if Uddyota- 
kara himself accepts all these three as valid. But again, he fails to give ‘an 
example of the first class which is really kevalanranin, and again asserts its 
validity only conditionally — ijathd .s'ari'anityatvavddindm anitjiah sahdah 
kriiikatvdd ifij astja Jii vipahso ndsti. 

hVFT p. 115 1. *:21 (on NV p. 48 1. 12). The example he givt>r has’ 
the merit of not being a mere truism, like tlie stock example ’the Y>ot "S 
nameable because knowable’. There is an obvious difficnltv about naming 
a : for a name universalises,* expressing unity in difference. Vi^esa 

hei’o must mean the category so named. 
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it did tlie ‘ too restricted ’ (asddhdram) middle would be 
a valid reason — : it depends on its being endowed Avith 
essential relationship to the thing to be proved (svasadh- 
yena saha svdbhdvikasamhandhaMUtd) ; and the fact of 
its being so endowed can be knoAvn by a purely positive 
concomitance provided it be unconditioned (anvayamd- 
trendpy npadhirakitena)’, just as it can be known by the- 
combined positivc-negatiw. concomitance. And the 
negative concomitance can (in this case) be dispetised' 
with. But Avhere negative instances, X non-P’s, exist,, 
the negativ’e concomitance has to be taken into account, 
to set aside the doubt as to M’s residence in X non-P’s\ 

I 

The question of course remains — How, on a view of 
mference which makes it essentially an affair of examples,, 
is it possible to he sure that, a concomitance is ‘ uncon'^- 
ditioned ’, in tlie al.)sen(;e of lu'gative corrolxArative evidr- 
eiice? Tli(> ‘ modern ’ school has expended much ingen- 
uity ih the search for a definition of rydpti, universal con- 
comitance, which sliall cover the case of the ‘ purely 
positiv’e ’ inference. (laiigesa in the Tattvacintdruani 


* '.WTiii. 116 11. 15— ‘20. 'i'lio passatjc Ocaliiij’ with Ou; purely 

positive inference extends from p. ill 1. to p. ila 1. ‘21. The curlier 

part of it deals with the suggestion that if we admit that in (lie absence of 
negative examples tliere is no negative concomitance ‘all X iion'I*’s are non- 
M’, this UTnounts to the admission that M does rt'sido in X non- 1’ — hcoatise 
the denial of a denial is the athrmaiion of the Ihing first denied. - Tlie 
answ'er is that it is absurd lo suppose the presence of M in a mere ‘in- 
designate’ or noii'entity {nirupdkh ija) lihc non-r which cannot even serve 
as a locus for the absence of M. WIkui a d^ying Jiiaii cannot even drink 
wg,ter sensible people do not suggest (hat ho mi;|ht take gruel ! The- 
principle that denial of denial is afhrmation is irue only if the original 

denial is a denial of sometkinej. lint here there were «o X non-r’s in 

which the presence of M could he denied, h'or it has been (ruly said that 

• it takes two positive entities to make a negation (sadl}Ji ijarn abliavo nirupijater 
naikina satdjy i.e. M and X non-P must hotli exist before it is possible to 
deny that M exists in X uon'.r. 

The western scliolastic feels the 'need of this sound principle for the 
limitation of ‘infiefte terms’ in other connections; as for example wlum he^,. 
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reviews a aeries of sueli flefinitions and rejects ^thein all on 
the ground that they involve, explicitly or implicitly, 
•reh^rence to a vipahm, X non-P, in wliicli M is absent, 
and thus exclude the ‘ purely positive ’ inference'. 

Difficulties also arose in the attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between the purely jiositive •inference, which was 
accepted as valid, and certain inferences which come 
under the rubric aridyanujna.safw/cy/r/paA’.sa (No, Ki of 
the Tables above), i.e. an argument of which the minor 
term iS ‘ everything ’ and in which tlu'refore the major 
must also be found in everything, so tliat there could he 
no negative instanc(^^ As there can be no positive 
instance sapalim, either, since ('vcrything is the pakm^ 
it seems clear that such arguments must be regarded as 
invalid on tlu' view wliich makes infeicnce an affair of 
examples. For in such arguments no exam})les, ))ositi\e 
or negative, are forthcoming. — And yi't it seems olnious 
■ tliat if we can validly argn<‘ that ‘ tlie pot is nameable 
because knowable ’, we could just as well argue that 
ererythiiuj is nameable liecause knowable ’. 


•deals Avitli the proct?ss of Vinversioir by wiiieii All S i.s J‘ yields tlie sotiie- 
itiriies absurd ijiiplieatioii that soiut^ uon-H is He would hardly infer 

that sinee all that c:an be kiiowu can be naioed, tl)eref(?re sonic thinj^s that 
are unknowable are imiminealilth And yid lie would proliably not besitate 
to ‘contrapose’ ibis proposition into tl^i^ fonn VNo ulmiln.u^a()les are 
knowable' — whieb i.s tujiiully objeeliojtjkable to Vaea.sjiati's principle. 

hSeo Vidyabbfisaua HIL pp. 4‘2I — -125. 

^8ee Keith 7L.f pp. 145-146 and llH — 121. He says that th*e 
dift'erence between^ ‘ail can lx; named hecause it can be known’ auti Uddyo- 
takara’s No. J6 ‘all is cterjial (or non-eteruaJ) because it can be known', 
is that in tli<’ former “lliere is a reai ground of eonneetion l>elween naming 
•and knowledge . . . ‘and tlie test of reasoning m tlie school is al\tays 

correspondence with reality”. This is true : hnt the question remains how 
this correspondeftice with reality is, gnaranteoii oii the basis of 'siviple 
’enumeration ' — the ahstiiee of negative evidence making the ^method of 
.^:difference' inapplicable. 
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TIicre ,AVcre sdmfe who were driven by tlie logic of' 
their own frrst principles into admitting the validity of 
' tlio pot is nameable because knowable Avbile denying 
the validity of ‘ all is nariuvalile becanse knowable ’ ; on 
the ground tliat in the former case positive evidence' 
(sapaksas) at least is availal>le; while in the latter Oi'ise no 
evidence at all is available, the unlimited rmtiu’e of the 
paksa excluding the jiossiliility of quoting examples not 
included in the paksa itsc'lf : and to quote the paksa itself 
as an example of course Ix'gs th(‘ ()uestion. — It was in fact 
impossible to defend the argument ‘ all is navieable 
because knowable from the point of \'i('w of the logic of 
sapalup-vipaksa : exce|)t by the desperati' devica^ of allow- 
ing one or otluT of the particulars Avhich constitute the 
Jl^aksa to tigure also in tla* capacity of sapaksa\ 

(b) The Pvrelii Ne<ialire Type {ryaiire.kin, arita 
hehr , keralaryal irrki)i) 

If there is rocaii for doubt as to rddyotakara’s atti- 
tude tfou'ards the purely positive inference, he makes up 
for it by an u.iaapiivocal defence of the validity of the 


'Tlie (lifiit-iill y is oxiictly thal wiiich Mil! ftnitnf in ft// syllofyisins, aa 
!‘omi 111 filed l)v wesii'rn lofific. Tt v\a.s pvniiled in llu' Itidiim Ton mi I at ion, so 
far as llia,t afitnes from .copakfias l.i pok.^a, i.e. so far as il. is an a/rjiir of 
exarnfili’s. T5ut llie Jiidian formula- gfoes hankni()( wIhui lliorc are no 
examples, the only ‘c-vidence’ for llu' conchision llie paksa itself. Tfie 

irvitb is that ar^imieni: from examples — or, wlial amounis In that, from a 
.:;eneralisat.ion from examples— so far from beinir tiu' (vjie. of all inference, 
is a comparatively rare and iminfjtortanl way of roasoi; inj^ ; and there is 
notliin^r obieetionable in findinfr jjic evidenee for tlie coneliision in the ‘paksa' 
itself. Tliis was re-eojinisinl in tlie doctrine of ania rvifupti*^ See N aaydvatara, 
I 20 . 

• “For vUa and avlta see NV p. I. S. and Kt^itb J LA |). 90. The 

two \V(trds are nsiially translated Mired’ and ‘indirect’ : and the latter 
rendering corresponds wilb the fact that Uddyotakara alvvaVs expresses the 
negative arginnent (lyffatirekin, \vU\eh for him ahvays rijeans kcraJavuotirekin 
(jr avUa) in the indirect; form of an ai'^nimem frotii tlie undesirable con- 
soque-iiees {pramiiga) of the opposite tJiesis, (;.g. na rurdlmakam idam jlvac 
<‘harvrani, aprdijddinioftvapTasangritj ‘the living organism is not withovit 
a somI, he aiist' if it wei^ il would follow that it should hft without vital 
functions. But the preeise meaning (>f vita In this connection would seem t€ 
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purely negative type*. (No. 15 of the Tables above.) 
In an argument of this type, since there are no cases of P 
(other than S) by definition, and since M does not reside 
in the cases of non-P (for if it did the argument would be 
a fallacy as violating the third canon — see Nos. 13 and 
14), it folloAvs that the middle term is restricted to the 
minor. In other words it is asddhdrana. 

Thus the property of possessing vital funclioos is a 
i peculiar property of the living organism. But it is ad- 
mitted that a peculiar property of the Subject is a fallaci- 
ous middle term, designated the ‘ too restricted reasetn ’ 
(asddhdranahetrdhhnsa), in such an argument as ‘ sound 
is eternal because the object of hearing ’. Must it not 
then he considered fallacious also in the (supposedly valid) 

‘ purely negative ’ argument ‘ the living organism posses- 
ses a soul because it possesses vital functions ’ ? If not, 
what differentiates the purely negative type from fallaci- 
ous uses of a middle term which is restricted to existence 
in S, the subject of tlie inference? — T^ddyotakara’s answer 
is that the negative reason (raidharmyahetu) is indeed a 
‘ restricted ’ quality (asddhdrana)-, but it is a restricted 
quality the opposite of which (non-M) is found only in 
non-P’s, and not in P’s also, — vaidliarmyam na ryahhi- 
carati. 

The condition of validity, whether of a positive or 

of a negative argument, is not the mere concomitance of 

M and P(in the former case) nor of non-M and non-P in 

the latter case; but, in either case, the avyahhiedritva of 

the concomitanc'e, i.e. the fact that M is not found with 

€ 

be that the lietu* or middle term ‘goes away from’ the pah\<ia or minor {vivid- 
hena prakdrena itah . . . pahsavijapakatve sati, sapakfiavydpfyd 'vydptyd ca, 
NVT pp. 192-8). Th« avtta hetu is crnsequentl^ a hetit formed bv an> 
asddhdrana dharma, i.e. by a quality which doe.s not ‘go away from’ the 
•paksa into sapqksas, l>ut is found in the paksa only. ^ 

^NV pp. 126-127. 
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non-P in the former case, and the fact that non-M (the 
raidharmya) is not found with P in the latter case. Now 
in the ease of the ‘ too restricted ’ fallacious reason non- 
M is found with P as well as with non-P : that is, among 
things which are not objects of hearing, some are eternal, 
but some are non-eternal : so that the argument ‘ sound 
is eternal (or non-eternal) because the object of liearing ’ 
is invalid. But in the case of the ‘ purely negatixe ’ 
argument ‘ the organism has a soul because possessed of 
vital functions’, non-M is onhj found Avith X non-P — 
fbr the simple reason that there are no XP’s, S bejng tbe 
only P; and M is restricted to S. Tliat is, the organism, 
S, to which vital functions, M, are restricted, is tlie only 
thing to which either party would attril)iite possession of 
soul, P ; therefore the absence of vital functions (non- 
T^) is only found in tilings Avhich are not possessed of soul 
(non-P). Therefore this argiiment satisfies tlie condition 
of avyahhiedritva^ — vaidharmyarh na vyahhicarafi — ^ 
and is Auilid. 

’As Keith says (JLA p. 145) “in tlie fallacy the major Icriri lia.s 
•greater extension than the other terms, while in tlic inference wbicli is 
"valid all three terras liave the like extension’’. Yiicaspali Mit^ra’s ac(‘ouvit 
of the avyahhicaritva of a negative reason is based on the entirely different 
principle that the negative ‘major premise’ must have Ihe form All non-T* 
is non-M — according to Praf^astapada’s formnla. Uddyotakai-a is conlent 
^yth the inaior premise All non-Af is non-P -stie lielow. His inlei’pretation 
oi avyithliU'.nrilta is that non-Al i.s never P, Yaeaspati’s is ihal non-I^ 
IS never M. 

“There can b(i no doubt that the interprelation of this phrase here 
given is that wdjich Uddyotakara intended. But the aeiual statement {NV 
p. 127 11. 16 — 21) presents a difficulty. '"Yadi iarliij asddhdraho dJianno 
hefur, nitijd prililvi (jandhavaffrdd ity ddayo lief avail prapnnvanti. — Na, 
hetcarthdparijrtdudt. satyarn asddhdratjo raidhnrwi/aheiuh : na pnnar 
t)aidharm\jam xyahhicarati, (jandharattvam ra nifydniiyaryablriiulri^ 
'Tasmdd anvayino vyaiirekinas ca ndnvayavyatirekan^ heinhhdve ^runittam, 
kkhtv anvajuivyatirekaijor avyabhiedrahA' ^'ii. may %v objeeted that if a 
(pialily restricted to the subject (S) is a valid reason, then such arguments 
as ‘earth-substance is eternal because ])ossessod of smell’ tvill become valid 
arguments. But the objection is based on a complele raisumitu-slanding of 
.what constitutes a valid reason. It is true that th? valid negative reason 
is fcl'i.'ined by a quality ' restricted to the subject. But in the case of the 
valid negative reason tlie opposite of the quality wdiich forms the reason 
is not found in P as v^ell as in non-J* (vaidharniyam na^vyahhicaraii ). — 
Besides, in the case adduced by the objector, the possession of smell is as 
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It amounts to this. If M is only fou{id in S, no 
positive evidence^ that S is P will be available. If 
there is any positive evidence (XP’s) available it will in 
fiict invalidate the conclusion intended to be drawn 
(because it will ex hypothesi be a case of XP non-M) ; 
so that absence of positive evidence is a condition of the 
validity of the conclusion : in other words the argumeni 
must be avidyamanasapaksa in order to be valid. It that 
condition is fulfilled, the negative evidence is bound to be 
uniformly in favour of the conclusion (assuming that 
there ,is any negative evidence forthcoming"), since 
the al)sence of M will be found cx hypothesi in all cases 
outside S, so that the concomitance of non-M and non-P 
will be invariable. 

a matter of fact foniid witJi non-P as well an with 1* (in (he ease of 
eMr(.h-siii>slance, iUclf — for llumgli earth -a ton is are eternai, earlh-trontposih's 
are noi : so thal. (lie argnnienl is hddhila, i.e. I* is not fount! in the whole 
f)r the snlijeet), — Tin* fact is that it is not llie (rnere) positive co.nconiitancc 
and negative concomitance that make a positive and a negative reason 
re.speclivel y valid, but Iln‘ inrariahilifff of the ('oncomiiuncf' in cither case.'.' 

.At fn-st sight it looks as if the stalemeiit (jandJiat^attvarh ra nitjiu- 
nityavyahhiedri were nieaiit as an explanation of the phrase vaidh^Tniijum 
na vyahhirarafi. But 1lii« is dinicult, for (hJdyotakara is preeluded hy 
his own principles from saying that flic argmth'nt is kavyahlncdra in the 
sense tlial; M , possession o.f smell, is found w'ith other non-etornal tilings ; 
hccause M is an asadlidfanadharnia, i.e. only found in S (eartli-siihstanc« 
l.u*ing alone odorous in Indian physics), so that a coiinter-instauee XM 
non-.i’—a vipakstt in wliicli M is presenr - is not forlhcomiiig. Al! that can 

he done is t() addiice a counter-instance of the form X non-M P- a kopahf-a 

in wiiicli M is aliscnt. Thertdore, if the clause wt*re intendctl to explain- 
vaidJiarmyani na vyuhhicarati it should liave run (jandlidbhdvo 'nifydnit ya- 
Dyabhicdn. 

^J’aking tlu' lexi as it stands, the clause must he regarded as a 

parenlliesis “Apail from other ohjection>f this purticular argument wonid 

anyhow be invalid, since ifc is bddikta." 

hS itself cannot tie adduced as evidence of connection between M and 
I’ without liegging the question — for we do not yet know tliat S i.s ,P. And 

if there ara oilier cas<>s in wliich P is found -XP’s or sapak.sas — tliev will 

not be (ividence for cfmnection between M and .P, ht^'anse ex hypothesi 
w.i]l be absent in such cases. 

“.If none forthcoining the rubric will be avldyamdnavipohso, and 
the argument will he invalid. There are four possibilities in the ease of an 
asadhdranadhanna which is used as a middle term (ignoring cases where 
IS not sddhyavydpaha^ i.e. where B is as a matter of fact not M, i.e. wh-ue 
tlie argument is condemned ab initio as 'asiddha'). Tliey are : — 

(a) B ahd M coinciding wiili each otlu'r in extension also coincide « 
with a limited .P. The rubric tlieii is uv id yani.dnasapaks& 
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The valid purely negative argument, as formulated 
by Uddyotakara, involves an illicit process of the major 
term. 

“Ydvad aprunadimat tat sarraiii nirdtmakam 
dfstam iti. aprdnddimattvarii ca jivaccharlrdn nivartate. 
tasmdd tad-avyabhicdri mrdtmahatram apt nivarts- 
yati 

vipakmvrtti. This is the valid use of an aaddhUranadharnia 
af.‘ a hetu=^'No. 15, the kevalat)yatirekin. 

(?j) S and M coincide witli each other in extension, but not with 
P, which is unlimited in extension. Kubric, sai^akmvrtti 
amdyamanavipakm. An example would be ‘sound is an 
object of knowledge because an object of hearing’, which 
is a good enough syllogism, though it stands condemned on 
the ‘evidence’ view of inference, since no negative evidence 
is available and the positive evidence goes against the con- 
clusion, This is No. 12 above. It is really quiie as good 
an argument as Nos. 1,0 and 11, which are commonly accepted 
as valid ‘purely positive’ arguments. 

(c) S and M cjoincdde with e»Ach other in extension, but not with 

P, which is limited in extension. Kubric, sapaksdvrtti 
vipaksdvrifi (No. C in Thhlyotakara’s list • No. 5 in the Wheel 
of Keason'J). This is tlie normal type of the fallacy of ‘too 

I restricted reason’, amdhdrana hetvdhhdfta , e.g. ‘sound is 

eternal (or non-eternal) becaus<i the object of hearing’. 

(d) S and M coincide with each other in extension, and with P, 

but all three are unlimited in extension. Kubric, aoidyamd- 
nasapaksa (ividifamdnavipaksa. Tlu'ie Ix'ing no evidence ir 
all the argiunerit stands self-condemned, on the Indian theory 
of inference. No. 10 in the above lal)le, the auupas'amhdrin of 
later logic. But ‘all is nameable because knowable' — wliich 
would fall under No. IG — is as good an argument as ‘the 
pot is nameable because knowable’, the kevafdnvayin type 
No. 10. In rejecting No. IG Uddyotakara lays down the 
principle on which he rejects it : but unfortunately the rt^ading 
is doubtful. If hif principle is that a proj)erty unlimited in 
extension cannot be a valid middle term, this principle would 
exclude No. 10 (one of the supposedly valid ketwianvayin 
types), as well as No. fG : and the question whether 
Uddyotakara accepts the kevaldnvayin could hi* answered ii> 
the negative. [It is true that the otlieV ‘purely positive’ type 
No. 11 (a limited middle with an unlimited major) would not 
be excluded by this principle : hut Uddyotakara always speaks 
of the supposedly valid purely positive typos as a pair, and 
there is nothing whicli would suggesf that he would accept 
one and reject the other.] 

(The passage of the Nydyavartika here referred to is dealt \vith in 
the note on the Anupasamhdnn , below, p. 248* ,^eq.) 

WF p. 126 1. 18. 

1 7 
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All that is without vital functions is without soul ; 

The living organism is not without vital func- 
tions : 

Therefore the living organism is not without soul. 

Vaeaspati Mi.4ra' in commenting on this passage 
says that the ‘ major premise ’ must be ‘ converted 
(vyatydsena yojand) into the form ydvan nirdtmakam tat 
sarvam aprariddimad drfitam — ^ 

All that is witlioLit soul is witliout vital functions. 

Nor is tliere any formal objection to tins conversion, 
from the point of view of those for Avliom life and soul are 
of equal extension. But it oj)enly begs the question : for 
the opponent’s position is that some things without a soul 
(viz., tlu! living organism it.self) do })()ssess vital functions.* 
IJddyotakara’s formulation appears to avoid the petitio, 
since an opponent who maintains all things to be soul-less 
would have a formal difficulty in refusing to acce])t tlie 
proposition that all inaniinalc things an* soul-less, c But 
in tlius avoiding an opc'ii begging of the question he rnei’ely 
transforms wliat is the same difficulty into the form of 
an illi(;it major. He is quite aAvare of the difficulty,* 
and attempts to meet it by an an/nmenfum ad hominem . 
The critic of the argumcuit can only substantiate his 
charge of illicit major by adducing, as an example of a 
thing Avhich is not devoid of vital functions and devoid of 
soul, the subject (pah'-sa, 8) — thp living organism itself: 
for, from the very nature of the argument, there is no 
other case of a thing }K)ssi^ss(x 1 of vital functions (not 
devoid of vital functions) wliicli can be instanced*. 

f , 

^NVT p. m i. n, 

“Whicif lie staiths in the fonn “only the ahsonce of vital fn actions 
is excluded from the orgyinism — not tlie absence of soul’". 

See Note on the Indian Syllogifim in Mind, n.s, Vol. XXXI No. 123, 
p. 409 fool note, for further remarks on this argument. 

^The opponent ought to produce a counter-instance in the form X M 
^ non-.P, i.c. a thing otlier than the organism (8) which is possessed of vital 
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And i4' an opponent is to be permitted to adduce the 
Subject (paksa, S) itself as an enstasis or counter- 
example, then no syllogism, not even tlie most cogent,, 
will be safe from enstasis : and, even in tlie case of an 
argument such as ‘ sound is non-eternal because a pro- 
duct’ (wliich both parties accept as a valid ‘positive- 
negative ’ type) it will be possible to object that in the 
ease of sound, the paksa itself, M is accompanied by non- 
P — i.e. that sound is a product and yet not non-eternal'. 

Uddyotakara’s defence of tlie argument anuyints to 
tliis.— Tliere is no positive evidence. Tlie opponent 
i-annot tlu'i'clon^ point to cases in which vital functions 
are found’ in tlu' absenci' of a soul. Nor can the defen- 
j:lant, on the other liand, jioint to cases in Avhich vital 
functions are found togetlier with a soul". 7^he case 
must be argued on the basis of the negative' evidence. 
And here the defe'iidant has it all his own >\’ay, from the 
very nature of tlu'.case' : for all cases X non-P are neces- 
sarily non-M : so that no exception can be forthcoming 
to the concomitance of non-M and non-P— “ raidtiann- 
yam na vyahhicaraii ”. 

The defence is ingenious; and it is not altogether 
raisfilace'd ingenuity. For it is true that the nerve of the 
argument is the difference l)(*t\\('('n the subji'ct a,hd all 
oth('r things. Put of course mere negation can prove 

functions (M), biif is no! jxi.ssessefl of soul (non-,!'). l>iif if is imf)ossi])!e lo 
do so. —Tbis would bo a coiintor-insranco lo Va<*aspati’s major premise, all 
idial is without soul is withoni vita.l funcl ions. So tbal I ’dd yotakara does 
ill reality meet I lie elia rj^e of illicit major by saying fbat the opfioiumt 
cannot (without begging tlie question) objeci to the coi^vcrted major premise. 
Why then does lic' not himself use tlie (oriverted major, as Yacaspali does? 
Because be is wtdl awart* that, as the opjionent cannot product^ a, ease of 
X M rmn-T\ so he himself again eannoi produce a ease of X M B. No 
■(.‘videiiee’ is available, for either jiarly, without in fht' s|)bere of 

i'Vliat possesses M. • 

• ’ 

XV B p. 127 1. I palpal- ifabJiirarttpatiarsane mUtjam vaktum 

‘onvaifini in hetau mhde nitpatvam asit^ s-ut/' krtakatva' iti, * 

footnote 3, p. 246. 
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nothing' : and the weakness of Uddyotakara’s posi- 
tion — a weakness inherent in the view that inference is an 
affair of ‘ evidence arguing from particular to particu- 
lar — is that he feels himself precluded from admitting the 
subject, S, itself as evidence. But ‘ Difference 
requires two sorts of evidence- — positive as well as nega- 
tive : and to insist that the argument is ‘purely negative’ 
is to exclude the positive factor. 

(c) The An^ipasaniii&rirf 

This is a syllogism in whicli, all the three terms 
being df unlimited extension, there are no examples avail- 
able, and the middle term is of course restricted to the 
minor (asadharana). TJddyotakara himself treats it as a 
case of the use of an asadharana dharma as a middle term. 

^Keith ILA pp. 1*20'121. “To arrive at a pr^sitive conclusion from 
a negative is in itself an unusual procedure.” This is true when the 
negative does not function as ‘the eutVing edge of a positive’. Keith thinks 
the ‘purely positive’ is less objectionable than the ‘purely negative’ type : 
but a knife without an edgei is quite as bad as an edge witliout a knife. 
Indeed the inadequacy of the paradeiginatic foririulation of inference comes 
out more clearly in the case of the ‘purely positive’ than in the \;ase of 
the ‘purely negative’ type. 

“There is an obvious analogy betw'een the Indian distinction of 
middle terms or syllogisms as ‘positive’ and ‘negative’, and the ‘agreement’ 
and ‘difference’ of modern Inductive logic. Kor the Indian distinction turns 
on the nature of the evidence available, i.e. it belongs to the Indian 
syllogism in its ‘inductive’ aspect. But any attempt to press the analogy 
further might be misleading. The Indian syllogism is a csyllogisrn ./f 
superficial observation applied by thinkers whose interests w^ere. predomi- 
nantly metaphysical to subjects which for the most part do not fall within 
the pf’ovince of superficia.1 observation. Very much the same thing may 
be said of the w'estern syllogism of course. But the “inductive methods” 
attempt at least to formulate the exaater observations of experimental 

science : although the attempt may be fas Bosanonet iriaintains it to be) on 
altogether wn’ong lines, being still confined within the ‘linear’ view of 

inference. See his hjipli ration and Linear Inference pp. 3.1-32. 

^Upasamhdra is a synonym of upanoya (see NS T. i. 38), and means 
the application of the example to the case under consideration. In the 
anupasanihdrin type there can be no application because there are no 
examples. Keitlr {ILA x). 145) renders ‘the reason which does not subsume’. 
The name anupasamhdrin appears to he late; but the type is amdyamdnafta- 
paksavipaksa, i.e. No^ Ifi of Uddyotakara’s list. There are no negative 
examx)les because the major term is unlimited in extension, and no pQisitive 

examples because the minor term is unlimited in extension. — The type may 

be indifferently regarded as a fourth variety either of the avidyamdnasapakea 
types (Nos. 10 — 12), or of the avidyamdnavipaksa types (Nos. 13 — 15), or 
of the asadharana types (see footnote 2 on page 244, supra). 
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As such it*has to be differentiated from the valid ‘ purely 
negative’ type. “ Yah punar asddhdrano dharmah 
palcsa eva kevalam, yasya tattnlyavipaksau na stah, sa 
kasnidn na hetnh? Yathd sarvam nityam sattmt .”' — 
'‘Why should not a middle term which is a peculiar pro- 
perty residing in the Subject (S) only, and witln respect to 
which neither positive nor negative examples exist, lie 
regarded as a valid reason? e.g. everything is eternal, be- 
cause existent.” Thef principle wliicli was used to differen- 
tiate the valid ‘purely negative’ type. No. 15, 
from the fallacy of the ‘ too restricted middle ’ (‘asddhd- 
ranahetvdhhdsn) — the principle that non-M is never found 
in XP’s ,but always in X non-P’s — is not applicable, 
because there are no cases of non-M, nor of XP, nor again 
►of X non-P. Another princifile is required, and Uddyota- 
kara states it. The text runs : — miyam asddhdrano na 
vydnrttah avydrrtte hetuh/ As it stands this does not 
seem to give any sense. The editorial note expresses an 
opinjon tliat avydvrtto hetuh is the true reading : but this 
again does not seem good sense. Jha’s translation 
implies a reading : saiyavi, asadharamh. na vydrrttnh. 
avydvrtto na hetuh. “ True : the property of existt'iice 
is a unique one; but it is one tliat is not excluded from 
anything,; and liy reason of this non-exclusion it cannot 
be a true negative Prohans." This is good sense, Ihough 
the principle enunciated — that an iinliniited iniddle is 
never valid — would also condemn tyfie No. 10, fine of the 
supposedly valid ‘ purely positive ’ types C th(> jiot is 
nameable because knowable ’). It is possible that 
TTddyotakara wrote ai'ydvrtto ‘ viywrtte na hetuh — and 
meant by this, ‘‘ an unlimited middle* in an unlimited 
minor is not a valid reason ”. This vfould ('xactly 
describe the anupasamhdrin. 

• The examples which Uddyotakara gives — all is 

eternal because existent, or because knowalile, — are both 

« • ___ 

Wr p. 127 ad fin. ' 
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false, because as a matter of fact the luajor eft the argu- 
ment (eternality) is not unlimited in extension (although 
the person who 2 )roposes the argument must he ijresuraed 
to hold that everything is eternal — otherwise there could 
be no excuse for putting the argument under the rubric 
avidyamdnavipnlfsn) . Wliat Avould he liaA^e said of an 
argument wliich does really conform to the rubric, and 
of wliich the conclusion tlierefore cannot but he true, — 
such as the st()(‘k case ‘ everytliing is natneehle because 
knowable ’ ? He must have condemned it if he adhered 
to the A'ieAV of inference as argument from like and unlike 
cases : for it is a necessary corollary of this view that 
about everything you can jirove notliing. 

Note A . 

The introduction of amdhdranae into the trairupya. 

U ddyotakara' s criticism (NV fip. 58-59). 

In his criticism of the three canons of the syllogism 
(frafnrpya), as formulated by' Diiinkga in the line 
Anumeye ‘tha tattulyc sadbhdvo ndstita' sati, TTddyo- 
takara points out that, on the one hand, it is neces- 
sary' to read into them restrictive forces (such as are 
expressed by' ‘ eva ’ in various positions) : and that, on 
the other hand, such restrictions cannot b(' read 'into tin? 
formula without making the whole self-contradictory, 
and some of the })arts sujierfluous. 

The formula says that a valid middle term — 

i. resides in the anumeya (sddhya), 

ii. resides in wliat resembles the anumeya (i.c. 

in sa pa /rsaAf or jiositiv'c examjiles), 

iii. does not reside, in Aidiat is not like the 
‘ anumeya (i.e. in ripahsas or negative 
examples). That is to say : SP is M; XP 
is M; X non-P is not M. 

Uddyotnkara says that the first clause aauII fail to - 
^exclude such arguments as ‘ atoms are transitory because 
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they are «dorous‘,— like a pot ’ : i.e. arguments which 
are invalid because the middle is sddhyaikade^avrtti, 
i.e. resides in part only of the Subject, viz., atoms (since 
earth-atoms only are odorous, and no other kind of 
atoms) \ 

In order to exclude such arguments it is necessary to 
find somewhere in the trairupifa the requirement that'^the 
middle term should be sadhyavyapaka, and not merely 
sadhyailiaMsavriti. Tliat is, it' is necessary to find the 
requirement tliat oil SP should be M (wlric'h constitutes 
poksadharmata) . 

The ^Bauddha now maintains tliat this requirement 
can be read into the first clause of the formula — anumeyc 
msadhhavnh — in virtue of a restrictive force (aradharana) 
which is implied in tlie statement. Pddyotakara asks : 
what restriction is intemded'? Two different restrictions 
are, in the first instance, possibh' — 

, (a) anumeye sadhhfwa era, 

existence in the subject; 

and (h) antcineya era sadhhdrnh, 
existence in the subject. 


’That* is, there is failure of paksadharmatn in litis ar^iunent— as 
vvcBtern schoolmen would say, there would be an illicil process of tl*e. minor, 
since the anmneya (that about which we are going to draw the inference 
of ‘being transitory’) is all atoms, not one class of atoms only. 

Of course there will also fte a failure of vijdpti in the argument, i.e. 
the major premise cannot truly be slated as a universal [)roposition : since 
only some, and not all, odorous things a?'C transitory ((*{irth-composiles are 
transitory, but earth-atoms are ctornai). 

But it is very notew^orthy that ITddyotahara i^ this criticism of the 
tfairuynja hardly raises the question whether it includes a stalemenf of 
Tifdpti in tlie sense ‘all M is 1^’. He uses the word vtyTpfi, but in the 
sense ‘all 8B is M — i.e. in the sense of paksatUiarmatd. He writes as if 
almost nncoriacious that vydpti in the later sense of ‘all M is V' (Traf^asta- 
• pad^’s vidhi or formula for the nidarsana or ‘majtft preniiso’) formed any 
part of Dinnaga’s logical theory. From this silence it might be inferred 
eitlufr (a) that Uddyotakara did not think that it was the„ business of the 
trairupya to formulate the requiremeert of a vydpti, and w^as aware that 
Hihnaga did not intend his formula to do this; or else it might be inferred; 
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But tile latter is ambiguous. Does it* stand for 

(i) bhavaty evanumeye mdhhdvah, 
or does it stand for 

(ii) anumeya era hharati sadhhdrah? 

In the form (i) you are asserting emphatically, as 
against the suggestion that M and SP do not co-exist, 
that ‘ there is existence of M in SP’ (asamhhavo nivar- 
tyate, non-co-existence is set aside) : but you do not indi- 
cate whether all SP is M or only some SP is M. So that 
a restriction in this form will be of no use. In the form 
(ii) yofi are asserting that the concomitance with M is 
found in the. anumeya, but nowliere els(^ In that case 
you are contradicting your second canon, which tells us 
tliat the middle term must be found elsewhere than in the 
anumeya oi‘ SI\ — to Mut, in the sapaksa or XP. And'" 
tlie restriction does not give the required force in any 
case : for it says that ‘ only HV is M' and this does not 
imply (what w'c require) that ‘ all SP is M ’. 

As to the first main alternative, (a) abovey i.e. 
taking tlie ‘ era ’ after the second Avord (nttaram 'avacl- 
hdranam, i.e. anurneye sadbhdva era, — contrasted with 
purram avadharanam, i.e. era taken Avith the first AA^ord 
in the sentence, anumeya era sadhhdvah) : the Bauddha 
says that this giAa^s the meaning of a vydpti {tas'ifa 
vydptir nrthah). “Ba'cii so,’ it is the anumeya, SP, 
that is ‘ distributed ’ by the uni\au-sality of predication 
here {aradhdritam vydptyd ) — otot the property, viz., 

(b) that he refrained from raisinjif the question whether the requirement of 
vydpti was or ought to be formulated in the trairupya because he does not 
wish here to anticipate tJie discussiion of vydpti, w'hich forms the clinuix of 
his criticism of Buddtirst logic. • 

TJddyotakarjf*. himself rejects ihe notion of vydpti universal connection 
between qualities in the abstract, as unintelligible. See below Chapter IV, 
section ,5. 

*Uddyotakara begins with a tathupi — ‘even so’ — which implies father 
criticism. But his criticism starts with the admission that the first clause 
thus understood? meets the difficulty first raised : for it does formtilate the u 
requirement that all SP must be M — the requirement of paksadliarmatd^ 
But then it makes the second clause superfluous. 
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connection'^ (dhanna) ; the principle is that the res- 
triction applies to something other than that to which the 
particle eva is attached (yata evakaranmn, tato ‘nyatrd 
radharanam iti). That is, when the eva, ‘only’, is 
attached to the predicate (sadbhdm, in the statement 
amimey'e sadhhdva eva), it is the subject of the proposi- 
tion (ammej/a, here) that is delimited (avadhdrita, i.e. 
‘distributed’. Cf. the formula of our schools logic : only 
Pis S = all S isP)\ 

By the addition of the restrictive particle ^o cou- 
comitance-with-M, the amimeya (SP) is restricted 
(to concomitance-with-M, i.e. is ‘distributed’ — niya- 
ta); but ‘'concomitance' is left undistributed {prasrta), 
owing to tliere being two possibilities, viz., equipollence 
and greater extension {rydptyatimjdpfihhydm , i.e. it may 
be that all cases-of-concomitance-witli-M are cases-of- 
SP; but it may also be that only some cases-of-concoinit- 
ance-with-M are aases-of-SP)“. 

But if M extends beyond SP, there will be two sets of 
cases left over to which it might extend, — cases of T’ other 
tlian SP; and cases of non-P. It may be adrnitbid tliat 
the Buddhist formula rightly excludes the exhuision of M 
to non-P in its third clause, ndstifd 'sati. But then the 
second chause tatUih/e sadhhdvah becomes ])ointloss’, see- 
ing that all that the second clause desires to assert is 


Wacaspati gives the case *of ‘the lotus is blue’. Tliis admits of 
iJiree a^adharavas, expressible in English by accentuating : (i) the subject : 
‘The lotus is blue’, i.e. nothing else is blue : (ii) the predicate : the lotus 
is blue, i.e. not any other colour: (iii) tlie copula: the lotus is blue, i.e. 
it is not true that the lotus is never bine. » 

“The expression is clumsy because sadbhdva or sambhava (existence 
of M in 8P, concomitance of M with SI^) has been mad? the prcKiicate — 
vUesana or dharma, as llddyotakara and Yacaspati here respectively call it — 
yf tile proposition. It is the ‘is’ that has the ‘only’# attached to it, in the 
preaeftt reading of the proposition ‘SP is M’ — ‘SP is-only (never fails to be) 
M’. This amounts to saying tha-t SP must be M~ oU SP^is M. Uddyo- 
• lakara’s point is that it does not give,* us any universal proposition aboiit 
M (As the western schoolman would say, it does not tell us that all M is 
R P). 
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simple concomitance (i.e. not universal concomitance) 
of M with cases of P other than SP : and this has alread}? 
been provided for by the fact that you have interpreted 
the first clause in such a way as not to exclude an ativya- 
pti, or extension of M beyond SP to other cases of P. 

Tlie Bauddha replies that the second clause is stated 
for the sake of a restrictive force, ‘again, which is to be 
read into it. Uddyotakara asks again — what restriction 
is meant? Are we to understand the seednd clause to 
mean — 

(a) tattulya eva sadhMvah? 
or (h) tattulye mdhhdva eva? 

The former interpretation is impossible, because ii, 
‘distributes’ the predicate, sadhhdva, so that the proposi- 
tion would mean that M’s cKistence is restricted to XP’s ; 
with the result that this latter clause would sublate the 
former, which asserted that M is founvl in SP*. It is not 
possible to say ‘feed only Devadatta, and Yajnadatta’ ; 
and so, Itere also, the sentence ‘the middle h^rm exists 
only in XP’s, and in SP\ Avould be the language of a 
lunatic (unmafta/vdkya)' . If you adopt the other alter- 
native and interpret the clause to mean tattulye sad- 
hhdva era — the middle term must exist in siniilar cases, 
XP’s, — then you exclude, as invalid, middle terms Avliich 
reside in some but not in all similar cases 


^Purvottarapade hadhite bJiavatah, I have foilt)wed Dr. Jhii’s inter- 
pretation littre. Vacaspati M'i^ra however explains the phrase to mean that 
the first and the third cluiisef?’ of the trairnpija are sublated by this 
interpretation of the Vieeond clause, — the first, because it is contradicted by 
the second; and the third, because it only says over, again what the second 
is thus made to *:;iay (paunaruktycna), 

^DharrnakTrti however defended just this position, under the name 
of samiicclyamdridvadltdrayia or ‘aggregative restriction’, as is stated by 
Vacaspati Mi^ra. See Ishite B for Vacaspati’s criticism < f this doctrine. 
There is no iivlieation that Uddyotakara was acquainted with the view, as 
lield by. DharmakTrti. He is merely giving an example of what he regards^ 
as abvioLis self-contradiction. (See also below, p. *258 n. 1, p. *259 n. 2.) 
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(sapaksaikfede^avrtti, i.e. the normal valid ‘Barbara’ in 
which P is greater' in extension than M — to use the 
language of the westenr schoolman). In that case your 
middle term which resides in part only of the things 
similar to the Subject, such as the middle term prayat- 
nanantarlyakatva\ would noC be a valid middle term. 

What the Baudffha wishes to say is that M mnst be 
found in some (not necessarily in all) XP’s. Uddyo- 
takara’s poiftt here merely is that his formula does not 
succeed in saying this, — not even with the help of 
‘aradhdranas’ . 

Elsewhere TIddyotakara raises his real objection, 
which is tfiat a valid argument need not satisfy this con- 
ilition. For a ‘purely negative’ argument is valid, i.e. an 
argument in whicli there are no sapaksas. 

IJddyotakara now ])roceeds to tlie criticism of the 
third clause of the (Jelinition. 

The clause ndstitd ’suH has been formulated with- 
out reflection. To say that tlie hehi is not found in what 
is not (asafi) is absurd on the face of it : for tliat whicli 
has non-existence as its character is nothing; and nothing 


^The usual form of this middlo term is pra ijatmlnardtinyakaivad 
(which of c<3iirse makes no dilfereuce). The argument is sabdo "nityah, 
Vrayatmdnantarlyakatvad — ‘sound is transitory, hoc.Tii8e ajt elfect of volition’, 
and is one of the two valid types of syllogism given by Duinaga in his list 
of nine valid and invalid typos Af syllogism in the Pr«mdn<ovi/'m7fcrajf/« ; 
'vhich gives the nine reasons exactly aB given in the Ilctuvakradamaru. 
See Fragments from Dihndga. 

^Yas tajjattifasifaikadesavrttih pray atnandri tar tena sa 

hetiir iti prdptam. Jha suggests the true reading . » . te, na fia hetur 
* . ;which is confirmed by the Benares 1920 edition of NVT, ad foe. 

This text (p. 192 1. 9) gives what is clearly the right reading : 
etad eva sphorayati YA iti. fe, lava dar.<’ayie. 

This jjuakes it plain that the true reading of the NV must be that implied in 
Ih*. Jha’s rendering, viz., . . . fe, na so hetur iti praptayn (instead of 

>(-na sa hetur, etc., in which the Cbaukhainba and the Viziarmgram editions 
‘'glee, wrongly). The older texts of NVl* reads etad eva sphorayati ITI TE,. 
' n which the editor notes idan: mudritavartikapustahe ndsti. 
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•cannot serve as a ground or support' (ddhafh) of which 
something can be denied 

The Bauddha makes the usual reply — this clause too 
has the purpose of avadharana, restriction. Uddyotakara 
asks : what is restricted? Do you mean (1) nastitaivd 
'sati? or (2) asaty eva tidstitd? If the former, the clause 
is superfluous, for it would be understood without men- 
tion^, Suppose then that tlie: latter, asaty eva ndstitd 
is the meaning. Tlien an argument like ‘fcis is a cow, 
because it has horns’ can claim the title of valid reason. 
For the non-existence (nAstitn) of horns is certainly res- 
tricted to wliat is other-than-cow, and so the condition 
asaty cm ndsti is satisfied : tliough the condition nasty 
eva would not be satisfied. 

«» 

asaty eva ndsti means that M is absent only in non- 
P, horns are absent only iiv non-cows. Tliat is, All crea- 
tures without horns are other than cows, or, only crea- 
tures, other than cows are liornless. * This c(Uidition is 
satisfied. 

asaii nasty era means that M is only absent — never 
present — in wliat is other than P. X non-P’s are only 
non-M, or, all non-P’s are non-lVl. f'his condition is of 
course not satisfied by the ai'gumejit, for we cannot say 
tliat All non-cows are hornless, or that only hornless crea- 
tures are non-cows. This is of course the essential condi- 
tion, as expressed in the later formula asattvam eva vip- 
akse, i.e. the hetn must be a'nsent in all the vipaksas. 
And Uddyotakara’s only objection to this formula is that it 
has already been stated in lattulya era sadbhdmly . 

ir 

Mt ‘woiijjl be iinclerstootr from the previtfvis clause, tattulija eva 
ftadbhavah. 

The previous clause having been interpreted to mean that 'all existen<;c 
of M is in XP’, it is superfluous to add that ‘M never exists in X ilion-P’. 
See also next ,note. 

®Vacaspati says : (VFT 130 1- 5) : prathamam kalpam dueayafi 
YADT TAVAD iti. Taflnhja eva sadbhdva ity anena gamyata itij arthah. 
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NoteB. 

Dharmaklrti’ s doctrine of the samUcclyamandva- 
dhdrana as criticised by Vdcaspati Misra {NVT p.l29). 

The difficulty is that the Bauddha lias so interpreted 
the first two clauses of the trairupya, by readin{> 'avadh- 
ilrana’s’ into them, as to make the first canon state that 
the middle term must reside in the subject of inference 
(amimeya), jvhile the second canon states that it must 
reside in things which resemble the subject on/y'. 
But if it is to reside only in tilings Uhc the subject, then 
it seems to be excluded from residence in the subject it- 
self ; so that the second canon seems to contradict the 
first. .For,’ as llddyotakara puts it, only a lunatic 
ivould say ‘feed Devadatta only, — and feed Yajna- 
datta’. Vacaspati interprets this remark in the 
sense which it clearly bears, i.e. as an illustration 
of the contradiction of the first clause by the following 
clause ipnrvapadetm saha rirodhc nidarsanam aha na hi 
BHAV^TiTi — NVT p. V28 \. 22). He then goes not to 
state the doctrine that contradiction in such cases can be 
avoided by understanding the restriction to be aggrega- 
tive (i.e. if the ‘only’ applies to tlie aggregate Devadatta- 
and-Yajuadatta, there is no difficulty). “The opponent 
suggests ’that in saying that the middle -term 
must reside in the subject SP, and in the sap- 
ahm, XP, only, an ‘aggregative restriction’ is intended, 
i.e. the ‘only’ restricts the middle term from residence 
in vipaksa's X non-P’s, but not from the subject, 
SP. (samucciyamMdimdharanam vipnksamdtrdd vrttim 
ryiivaccMnatti , na tr nninneydt). An illustration is to be 


Dr. Jha has overlooked this inferpretatioii of Vaoaspatrs, and takes the 
passage as meaning that the word axafi is superfluous i^ the phrase nastitaiva 
But Vacaspati s interpretation is clearly correct. 

^This accurately represents the Buddhist formulation of the trairupya 
with the help of evo, as given by Dharitiaklrti in the Nydyahindv: aniimeye 
uattvam errt, ftapakKa era ftnttvani., asapakse cdfsattvnm eva (NB p. 104 1. 8). 
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found in the sentence : ‘In the beginning he generated 
from himself two sons, — Nara and Narayana only (Narmh 
ca Ndrayanam eva ea)' . It is with a view to this sugges- 
tion that the Vdrtika says ‘and so here also, the statement 
tliat the middle term exists in tilings like the subject only, 
and in the subject, would be tlie language of a lunatic'. 
For, if it were a case of aggregative restriction, 
the word ‘only’ Ai'ould be attaclied to the corresponding 
word in both (dauses, i.e. it would be attachod to the wore! 
anumeye in tlie first clause {(mumeya eva sadhhdvfih, 
M mu'st be found in SP only) just as it is attaclied to tlie 
word iaUiilye in the second clause (taltulya eva sadhha- 
vah, M must l)c found in XP only), in tiu' sens(„‘ of exclud- 
ing M from connection with anything else. ( In that case 
wa' could liave an aggregative restriction, or restrictioifc 
applying to tlie aggregate SP-and-XP — ‘M must I’esidc' 
in SP-and-XP only’.) 

— But if w'c thus r(‘ad the first clause as nn'iining tliut 
‘M resides only in SP’ w(' should (as'pointed out before) 
be admitting, as valid, a middle term wliicli resides in a 
part only of SP (ananieyaikadesavrttir api hetuh sy(lt)'\ 
And (in the sentence (pioted as a parallel, 'he 
generated two sons, Nara and Narayana only’) it is cer- 
tainly not the case tliat the particle eva (‘only’) is attached 


^The st^nttvnc(' Iranslaied in Noli* A above, ]>. 251. Ibil, aw iiole'i 
tliere, there is no indiealion that T’^ddyolakara is nd’erring to a view such 
as J )l.ia.rniakTrl i's,— alt hough A';ieas])ati si*ejns to .suggest that Ite waw.- -lu 
fact Uddyotakara. Hf)eak.s as if the possijyilil y of a defenct*. of . ‘a ggrogal ivc* 
restriction’ had not even occurred to his itiiml : aiul the passage is ther(^fo,re 
perhaps an indication of his clironological priority to l^liarmakTrti [Keifl) 
J.Jj.A. p. 28 slates that a work Vddaridhi to which Uddyotakara refers — cf. 
NV pp. 121, 159 — “can with certainty he identified with the Vddanifdiio 
of Dha-rrnakTrti/’ Btt this identification, for which Vidyabliu-sana is 
responsible, is very douf)tfu] : and that Vidyabhn.sana liirnsolf heca'ine 
(loul)tfut nbfuit if^ later is indicated by a no :e to p. 124 of his HIL — “it 
is reported that Yasuhandhii too wrote a w^ork nanied Vddavidhi which is 
no longer extant”. V^caspati Misra’s eonnnent (ii the NV passages wdiich 
refer to Vddaridhi leaves the impression that ‘Bnhandhu’, i.e. Vasiiba^dhnV 
is tlie opponent against whom Uddyotakara is ar<rnirnB This is Gahuanath.i. 
Tha’s view — 8eP his Transl. vol. 1. pp. AW and 464, footnotes. See D innag a 
Fragmenis on. 2fi-27, and Turci in s\ H. A. S., da y, 1929, pp. 4.5 >—488. 

®See Note A above, p. 252. 
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jo the word* Narayana in the sense of precluding union 
(of the character of being generated by tlie being in 
(piestion) tvith nnything else (anyayogainjaiHicckedena^ 
«vhile it is attached to the word Nara in tlie scuise of pre- 
cluding from Nara non-union (of tlie character of being 
generated by this being — ayogaryavachedenaV . 

— Very well then (re|)lies tlie Bauddha), it can be 
luaintained by a person who wishes to avoid apjilying the 
restrictive pifi-ticle in different senses in the two clauses, 
that the particle era is used in the second edause also in 
the sense of precluding non-union with M in the case of 
the sapaksa, just as it is used in tlie first clause in the siuise 
of precluding non-union with M in the case of tlie 
anmneyd . — ddiis is tlie doubt wliicli tlu' Vdriika raises in 
the words ‘If you adopt tlu* otlier alternative and interpret 
the first clause to mean fattidye sadbhdva era, etc.’ : and 
it disposes of tlie doulit in tlie words ‘then you exclude as 
invalid middle ternis which reside in sonic but not in all 
similar cases^”. 

After some furtlier discussioif', the argument 
continues as follows. The Bauddha urge's that “ It 


is, tho seuteiit'o C(Tlaj.nJy docs not ojofiii 'he did 
and he* gcneriiled onhf Narayaiia wilh Nara’. In tlu' sanio way, in 
llie irairupija, you cannot combine your sawucn!f(imruidvadlid (hi the 

sense of excluding eoneoniifance-with-M from tvervlhing oilier liian SP 
aiul-Nl' : anifciifogavyarai-ihedeva) \\i(h a sefiaratt' and dilTert'nl funciion of 
era in the first elause (that of excluding non-eoiu'omitaneo-vvitb-M from 

SP, aifoginujavacrhedcna). Thai Jfri, the applieaiion of ihe docnine of 

will not enable you lo get otit of your formula Ihe 
im^anings which you require, viz., (i) SP cannot but he M All SP is M, 
and (iij onl]! BP-and-XI' are M. 

'J^^or these words of the Vdrtika see Note B, ajjove, p. Tt is 

deaf that Vaimspati is here reading inio Uddyotakara a reJ'ereru'e fo the 
'^dmucchfamanavadli^^^^^^ doctrine. J do not think there }% any indication 
Miat Uddyotakara had Dharinakirti’s argunients in view. Sc'e note I 

♦ ^Omitted liere because, turning as it docs on tJhhnicalities of Mlnid^ 
dixa/va** exegetics, I am uncertain as to its exact meaning. Tlie Bauddh i 
iippears to argue that tlie main statement (vklhi) is that “ the middle term 
* sides only in the sapaksa"'; and that •the first clause “the middle term 
^ilways resides in the paksa" is to be read as aji explanation (ayitwdda) of 
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cannot be said that the two sentences-cannotounite into a 
single sentence on the ground of a contradiction betweeen 
them. No such contradiction can be shown to exist, see- 
ing that the exclusion from other things of connection 
with the middle term (anyayogavyavacchedasya) which is 
asserted in the statement that the middle term resides only 
in things like the Subject {tattulya^ eveti) can also be un- 
derstood as having reference only to things unlike the 
subject (and not to the subject itself, vipalisamatravisa- 
yatvendpy upapaftau). Therefore the alleged mutual 
contradiction of the clauses is to be stated as turning on 
the fact that their meaning (like the meaning of all 
words, on the Bauddha’s ‘apoha' tlieory) is the exclusion 
of what is different\ 

this. Thus the.r€^ is no diificulty in making a unity of tho two clauses.— 
The Naiyayiha replies (hat there will he a break in the sentoiice-unity 
(vakyabheda ) ; because a genuine arvvdda must not add anything to the 
main statement, — ariMyamdnam na vUestum 4akyate, *■ 

Hasm^ad any dpohurthai vena paddndm virodho vaktavyaJj. — The word 
paddndm may be constructed cither with the preceding word (in which case 
the sense is ‘the meaning of words consists in exclusion of what iff other’); 
or with the following word (in which case the sense is ‘the mutual con- 
tradiction of the clauses . T have indicated the ambiguity by the 

clause in brackets in the translation. 

Stcherbatsky (in le Mus6on n.s. vol. v, 1904) has connected the formu- 
lation of the trairnpya by means of avadhdranas with the apohavdda. The 
connection is explicitly stated in this passage, which therefore confirms 
Stcherbatsky ’s view. But his inference that the use of th<, avadhard)ias 
origina'ted with the Buddhists, as a natural corollary of the apohavdda^ and 
is therefore borrowed from them by Pras^astapada carries no weight : for the 
use of avadhdranas was inevitable, apart from the apoha theory. 

Nor is it ipiite clear from this paspge that it is the Bauddha himself 
who suggests that the clauses of the trairupya are to be read in the liglit 
of the apoha theory. The present sentence may bo read as coming from 
the mouth of the Bauddha — ‘therefore if you are going to show that the 
clauses are mutually contradictory, you will have to find another proof: 
and your proof musl- bear in mind our view that ‘meaning’ is nothing hul 
saying what a thing is not\ But it can as well be read as from Vacastpati 
himself : ‘therefore (seeing that you have put up a defence against Uddyo- 
takara’s line of criticism) we shall use your own theory of apoha to prove 
that on your own principles the clauses of the trairupya are mutually 
contradictory’. This latter reading better suits the connecting phrase whic?* 
follows, Tathd hi. Por tathd hi always clinches a statement just made,- 
either by an example or by an explanation of meaning. The difficulty 
connecting the tw'o sentences othenwise is indicated by the sentence whiclt 
1 have inserted in brackets in the translation. 
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(Well,* mutual contradiction can be established from 
this point of view.) Thus : in the clause ‘The middle 
exists in the Subject’ (anumeyc mdhhavah) , the meaning 
(of the words and of the clause — padarthaY will be : 
‘The middle exists, i.e. does not fail to exist, in the sub- 
ject, and it exists in the snhjcct, i.e. not in what is not the 
subject’ (anmneya cva, ndnanumeye, sadbhdva em, 
ndsadhhdvahY. And thus tlie absence of the middle 
from the sajyiksa, as well as from the vipaksa, has been 
stated ! In the same way also in the clause ‘The middle 
exists in tilings like the subject’ (tattulyasadhhdva) the 
meaning of tlie words (or danse — padartha) will be ‘Tlie 
middle exi^s, i.e. does not fail to ('xist, and exists in the 
fiopaksa, i.e. not in wliat is not the sapukm' . And thus its 
wion-exi.stence in the Subject is declared ! 

And if you say “we do not assert (na ca . . . iti cetY 
posphility of an aggix'gation (sarnneeniiasamhhava') 
of the meanings of the h'lnis (paddrfhayoh) ‘subject’ and 
‘thing like the subject’, as mvfiially exclusive incnnings 
(paraiparapanhdraratoh) ; but Ave assert actual aggrega- 
tion togetlier (g)arasparasamuce(iyasadhhdva), on the 
ground that both terms alike signify exclusion of simply 
what is different froin tlie subject (ripaksnindtravydvrtti- 
pqratvdf)'” : — then our reply will be that this is 

^agrain the aitibijgnity in vathi, noted above. The eijiiivocal iiso of 
the word here seems dolilierate, as intended to mark the eonneetion between 
i!io discussion of tiic nKfaningi of Ihi^ ehiuses — padn the Irairftpyay and 
ihe Baiiddlia iheorv that the. ineanirig of words — pflde- lies in apoita. 

‘This is the meanino' in ihe ligfht of the apcdta theory. According 
to that tlieorv S is T should irjtuin ‘iiot-noii-S is-not-not not-noii-V. 
Ih.)< Vacaspati does not <‘oncern himself with the pt'rniutat ion of S. 

'*11(1 crinuineiiaUiftiflifftpn'ldrlliaiitdj purasimraimnlinravaitdi fiamnccaijii- 
amhhavah , dvaiior api vipnksnmairavifurrtlipitrtilvat p^ras parntia m iirca finsad - 
^didva iti cot . . . T think it is possible to undc.rsland this only hv 

oiking iti ret as referrinof back to the whole siuitencc^ fi^)in vn ca. — The 
'i’nso is that the Buddhist restates his doctrine of Mamucrlyamdnriiuidhdrriua 
Cl the light of the apohavada. ‘‘We do not mean that SP and XP are two 
hil’ertnit tilings which form an aggregate by addition.* 'J'here is no need of 
'dding thfun : for both really mean the same tiling. BP means what is 
not vipnlcm: and XP niearis what is 7 iot vipalc.^a". , 

'‘What the Buddhist is really ainfing at is clear. What is not SP, 
nd what is not XP, arc both identical in the important sense that both are 

18 
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impossible (no); because in that case ‘.what i^j not a tree’ 
and ‘what is not a cow’ would refer to one and the same 
substrate (i.e. would be identical, samanadhikaranya), 
since the meanings of the terms ‘tree’ and ‘cow’)‘ 
will be indistinguishable in so far as botli alike signify 
exclusion of eleplumts and so fortli^. 


non-l’ ; and this the vital aspect of tlie for "he purposes of 

synoj^isiii,— that it non-P. But vipahsa, in the sense of eoiuMete eases of 
non-B, also has a doubtful conirust : on the one hand VV'ifh tlje eoneiele 

is non SP: and ojt the other hand with the i*onereie XP--/7 is non. 
XP. And in this sense it is not true tliat BP XI* (the (upiation which the 
Baudtlha^ really aims at tnukin«) because both alike e?v('Iude the ripal'sa. 
Sl^ ex(.*tudes iion-Bl’ : and Xf* (‘xehides non-XP t and they are difi’eivMit 
because they exeliule dinercnt t Jiinj^s. — twen on lh,e apniia view of Mie 
ineanhig of terms : unless the Handdha is prepared to admit ilial a cow is 
a tree on (lu^ ground tlmt cow --.not-non-<-ovv, and ti’ccv- ivoBnon-tree ; ami 
so Ixdli errlndc the same thing — seeing that non-cow --elepliants, ele., while 
iion-ttee also - o-lephanls, etc. ! 

In other words, vipnksa (us meaning what is other than the puksa or 
afinmega) shares in tli/e ninbiguily of the term paisa or an.umena, which 
scyinetimes tneafis ahstruid I* and sometimes concrete SP. The Banddhm has 
fortrujlafed his trairhpifa or canons of syllogism as an affair of concrete SI 
and Xlh how('vcr, not in terms of relations l)e|W('('n an abstract S and 
an abstract 1\ Ihit he now' wishes to profit by Ibo ambiguity of the tenn 
anumega or paksa, so as to argue that HP really XP in so far* as l>oth 
exclude wln.it-is-other-(han-(hcpr///.yrt,.-^>wJiic}i lie now iiiliu'prets to mean 
wliat-is-otherdbun-P. Vacaspati bow('V(‘.r holds him rigidly to the other 
meaning of (nninirga or }>ak.yi, viz., llu' meaning HP : and tlierc'hy to tlie 
other meaning of vipaksa, viz., the .meaning non-SP. 

(Vacaspali's allilude will le-nl to a dithcullv wiiicb lie does not raise, 
viz., that tlie satnil'sa is identi<'al with the idpalisa, in so fa;' as [)oih e.rc: 
olher-lban HP. Tins may explain f >liarmakTrti\s tdioice of the term asn- 
■paksa , m pilace of ripnksa, in the .\//f7//uh/ur/u, -thougli that term would seem 
to entail liu' no less undesirable eonseqiu'nee that asa paksa - paksa , as hotli 
excluding the sapaksa.) 

^ndrrkso 'gaiir ihj r/uu//ur api ^ hasfifddinivrfliindtyaparatni’tidbhin- 
ndrlhafioh sd tnd ridd h ikara yga prasn . (Tlie na stands alone, referring to 
tlie iti ret of the preeeding clause.; 

The general meaning is that the application of the apohavdda to 
justify tile identiheahkm of anumega and ,vupu/i’.v« HP and XP — wundd nrove 
too much ; for it could also he applied to prove that a. eow is a tree. If* SI’ 
and XP are identical in so far as both exclude noii-P, then a cow and a tree 
arc identical because both exclude elephants and other tilings. 

"Va(.*aspati con(;ludes by saying that the doctrine of the samurriga- 
mfmuvadhdrana has not the authority of Piunaga, and is in fact incoruistent 
with certain ef his erifici-nis rf the Vai.<^csikas. (Hoe D'hndga FragmenU 
p. IG.) Tt *is DharnuikTrti’s own doetrine .Sflnc//cc7/yamaHd?Y/(//n7rrtru7*.. 
htiidhdnam Klrteh scdta'nlrgcna (NPt p. 129 last line). 



CHAPTER IV 
THE PROBANDUM 

The nature and fprm of the prohandurn {anuntciia), 
and the relation of the ‘ terms ’ in inference. 

^Ti-aning of llio pi'ol)l('in — Dinniiga on tlio /irdhtnnliim — Kmnarila on the 
nature of tlio “lerins” in inference, and on the ' prohanthint ' — Uddvo- 
Takara's ('riliqrie of theories of the prohaneltan — His attack on \he “rnajoi 
premise", i,c. IVu* noti(»ii of inseparatric et)nncction in Ihe abstract 
{avindhkava)~-liiii own view of the prohamittrn — Kiimarila; on the fr)Tni 
of the (fojielusiori ( ~ rejeetioii of “Fourth Figure" arguments) — Knmarila 's 
reference to I hid votakara’s tln'ory, 

SECTION F ^rEA'Ni:N<G OF THE I’KOLEEM 

Vfitsynyanaj in conimentin^ on tlic sutra (Nf^ 1. 
i. 5.) in which inference is flescribed, ^ives an illustra- 
tion of pnrvarat inference, — ‘ fire is inferred through 
smohe’ {dh'umcndijnih. NBh. p. 19 1. i2). He notes 
elsewhere the ainbigvions nse of the term 'prohandurn'^ 
(sadhpri), pointing out that it is used to mean either 
tile uroDerty qualified by the thing (sP) or the thing 
qualified by the property tSf)) — sadhyani ca driridhain : 
dharmirisufo rn dharmah, .sahdasiiuriitiiutrain : dhar- 
mavifisto ra. dharnu. aniti/oh sahda iti (NBh p. 41 
1. 10). But he does not specifically raise the question 
which Oiniifiga, Uddyotakara, and Kumarila dis- 
cuss : — What precisely is it tliat is inferri'd in an 
inference'’ * 


^The earlier logicians were haunted hv llu^ airdiigiiit v of the term 
ftd^JiUa or annmeya, Eihniaga seems to have hefm the first to iriake a 
serious effort to lay this equivocal ghost ft he eight lines in which he does 
so are fortvmatelv cited by Yacaspati in NVT p. 120; see Dihitdgn^ Fraginonl 
E). Pra^astapada does not deal with* this difficnllv. Diiinaga Avas followed 
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Four views of the inferendum 

Tlie form of presentation tends to conceal^ the 
importance of the issue which is raised in this discus- 
sion. We are told that some held that we infer ‘ fire ' 
from smoke, others that we infer the relation between 
fire and hill, — that Dihnaga rejected these views and 
hold that AV(' infer ‘ fiery hill while Uddyotakara 
rejected Dihnaga’ s teaching in favour of a doctrine 
that we infer ‘pery sniohe.’ The statement is, in a 
sense, accnratc'; but it conveys very little as to the real 
point at, issue. We are told again that Uddyotakara 
ilenies univer.sal ennnef'tion (arinahhava) of characters 
and takes exception to the assertion that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire. In a sense, again, this 
is true; bat it giACs us no understanding of tlu* real 
meaning of TJddvotakara’s apparently suicidal attack 
on the major premise. And the texts themselves, in 
spite of the deceptiAv; simplicity of their phrases, do 
not sav Avhat tliev raeaii : they are easv to constriK' but 
difficult to understand. * 

The most interesting thing in the discu.ssion is 
IJddyotakara’s rejection of the major premise and 
his insistence that and P have no connection except 
in S : and that the S again is not any S that b«‘J'Ppeus,. 
to show M, but is M individualised , — FM (which is 
the meaning of the doctrine that what wm are proving 
is, not that this hill is fic'ry, but that this smoke is 
fiery). It has certain affinities’ Avith the Aristotelian 
doctrine of ‘ essem-e and Uddyotakara’s attack on 
Ahe major premise is of permanent Aaluc. But his 
yaramaria (the realisation that SM is essentially SMPV 

:',rul cntipised hy Ttddovniaknra, who discusses this question in NV pp. oi? 
1. 11 — 54 ]. 2. — Then cortios rviiniHrifti’s discussion of tlu' sanio (opic, in 
SJoliaTartil'a , tntnmanapatirrheda, verses 23 — 53. Ho refers to Uddyota- 
Knra’s view. • t 

The (hrct' ^assagos arc pooiiliarly difticnlt to understand. See Hlh- 
p. 2<^1 ( MSJTj p. 88) for a statement, of Diuiiaga’s view. 
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was not 'developed into a positive doctrine of indivi- 
dual essences which might have been a constructive 
substitute for the ‘ m/apti ’ or abstract universal. And 
in any case, the doctrine of essences, whatever its 
philosophical value may be, has not proved easy to 
rorniulate as a workable logical doctrine. And it is 
not perhaps surprising that tlie ryfipti doctrine held 
the held in India, despite lhldy(.)takara’s criticisms ; 
just as tin* teaching of Aristotle’s Prior Analytics (or 
the schdols logic whicli developed out of that teaching) 
has in the AVest suf)planted the more trnthiid and 
therefore less easy teachings of the Posterior Analy- 
tics. Logic in f)ractice is a rough-and-i’cady ait, and 
lends to the convenient rather than the truthful formu- 
lation. Thus both in tlic East and in the West the 
great class of reasonings whicdi develop relational 
concepts nas been ignored ’in the formulation of infer- 
'•;ncc : for they do not proceed from a mjdipti or major 
premise on the one hand; nor do they lend themselves 
to formulation under Uddyotakara’s interpridation of 
the dharrnidharrnahhdva rubric. — in another aspect 
IJddvotakara’s doctrine is a re-assertion of the origi- 
nal Indian view of inference as an affair of examples : 
Lor it ipsists that the connection of properties is in the 
concrete, and that (as J. S. Mill put it) “ nothing is 
added to the evidence ” by taking the propertie.s in 
the abstract and asserting their inseparable concomit- 
ance apart from what possesses them. 

SKCTION 2. niNNAGA’S DTSCUSSION OK THE PROBANDUM 

* 

Dihnaga refers to three solutions of the ])rohlem, 
and accepts the third. 

<• The quality P as the prohandum 

(a) Some say that froJii one quality M we infer 
another quality {dharmantaram) P. — The objection to 
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Ibis aceoiait of inference is that when M is 'presented 
in experience it is either ex|)erieneefl with P — in wliich 
case we are not inferring? anythinj^ new now, when we 
infer ‘ P ’ : or else it is experienced in tlie concrete 
instance XP. — in which case we ought to infer not P 
in general, but that particular concrete XP. 

The relation between S and P as the Prohandum 

€ 

(b) Some say we infer the relation between S and 
P, arguirg that neithcw S nor P can be the proban- 
dum; since both are already known. — Diiinaga objects 
that (i) thv- anumeya (in one sense) must be un*iversally 
predicable of the middle term. But wc do not say that 
all smoke is a relaiion to fire W(' say tliat it is fiery., 
(ii) The aniinieya (in anotbe." sense) is the thing quali- 
fied by the pioi)erty. But wc do not say that. ‘ the rela- 
tion is fiery ’. We say that the hill is'fiery. Language 
bears witness to the fact tliat the anumeya is (in * one 
sense) fire, and (in another sense) tlie hill, i.e. it is S- 
as-qualified-by-P, — not Ihe relation l)etwa'en S and P. 
Tlie relation does not show these two aspects (sambandhe 
pi dvayahi uasti). Besides, if ‘ relation ’ w,ore tho 
object 'of the inference we should use the geni- 
tive case (parratasydynir asti) instead of the locative 
iparrate '(juir asti). ft is true that we may express our 
conclusion in the foran parraio rahnimdn, — the liill 
possesses lire : and ‘ possession ’ is (according to the 
grammarians) jns,t the significance of the (jenitivc case. 
But this ‘ possession ’ is not the primai’y object of the 
ass('rtion, being on the contrary only a subordinate ele- 
ment in the assertion {ardeyo 'nayrhJtatrdt) — nor is it 
wdiat is assei'ted as concomitant witli the middle term in 
the majoi’ jiremise [tlie major does not take the form 
“wdierever there is smoke there is posse, s.sion of fire.” 
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It takes tife form’ “ Avherever tliere is smoke there is 
//re.”] 

S-qtiaHfied-hy-P as the Prohandum. 

(c) What is inferred is the thing-as-qiuilified-by- 
the-]m)perty, — S-as-P. This is Diiinaga’s own view. 
“ The invariable concomitance of tlie mark with the 
property is seen in. other eases: and being established 
therein it will prove the subject as joined Avitli the pro- 
perty (i.e. it Avill prove S-as-(jua]ified-by-P).” 

'Idle lines from Dihnaga in wliich the above dis- 
cussion is.emliodied would hardly be intelligible in them- 
selves. But the hrst part of Kiimarila’s treatment of the 
’topic is an exactly [larallel passage, — written probably 
with these lines of Dihnaga in view. The result is that 
Parthasarathi Misra’s lucid comnu'nt on the passage in 
the i^Ioharm'tika provides at the same time ji valuable 
comrwent on the fragnumt from Diiinaga. 

It will be convenient to tinnslate first the first half 
of the slokai'drtika jiassage, as being parallel to the 
criticism of Dihnaga : then to deal with Ihidyotalcara’s 
criticism of Dihnaga : and finally to translate the second 
{/art of the .'^lokardrtika passage. 

SKCTION a, hUM-tmCA OX -TKaMS’ IN IN RlCaRNCI'’, 

lif^lokardriika, A nuindiiaparurheda, 23 — 34 1 
JJpdttas (mkadcsabhydiii dharmij api;* atraikadesardn 

.Sahara's Bhasya on MS I.i.5 (p.lO l.H) has defined 
inference as jndUisain bandhasyaikadescularmnd^^ ekadcs- 
' dntarc ^sumniknle ’rihe bnddhih — ‘‘linowledge, on the 
, part of a imin who knows the relation iK'tween the two 
terms, of the second term, Avliicli is a thing not present to 
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«sense, as a result of experience df<tlie fir<st term\” 
Kuinarila supposes an objection to be raised to tbis defini- 
tion on tbe ground that it ijientions the two ternas (M and 
P of Western logic), but fails to mention the ekade^in or 
ekadesavat — the possessor of tlies(‘ two ‘aspects’ or 
‘terms’ — the Subject (S of Western logic : paksadharmin, 
in Partliasarathi Misra’s terminology ; ■-flwwmeyadfior- 
min, sadhyadharmin). He answers the objection in this 
line : — ' f 

“ .The Subject also, the possessor of the ‘terms’, is 
comprelie tided in the definition by mention of the two 
‘terms’ . .. 

24 fl. apdrdrfhye hi dhuimldch srardpair naiknde^aUl 

“ For things like smoke/(and fire) Avould not be terms 
at all simply in virtue of what they are in tliernselves; 
since tliey would have no reference beyond themselvps 

He is here justifying his statement that mention of 
the Subject is comprised in tlic use of the word ‘ekadeSa’ , 
‘term’. The meaning is that to call ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ 
terms (ekadeM) is to imply a Subject — since onl}? in refer- 
ence to a Subject could they be s|)oken of its ckade^a. 


fooUiok' ‘2 lo the first page of (fjo Note on the hidian Sijllogibni 
{Mindy XXXIII, n. .s*. no. 132 — 1924--p. 398) it was stated that “Indian logic 
has BO generic name for the teriii”. The statement needs qiialifiealiou in 
view of the use of ekade.^‘a -in a sense very close to that of our ‘term — in 
the present passage <f; tlie Slolcavarl ifai. And Diiinaga in one passage 
(Fragment X) uses atiisa in tVu* sense in which Iviiniarila here uses ekadeJn . — 
But it is to bo itbted that only the M and 1’ are called ekade^a. What 
we should call the third or mijior term, the is contrasted with the 
ekadesa'fi, M and l\ as being ediadesavai -Aht^. possessor of the terms. The^’e- ' 
fore, if we arc to render ekadesa by ‘term’, we shall have to say that the 
Indian syllogism, only has two ‘terms’ : for 8, the subject, is not a teriHf 
but a possessor of the tenns. " 
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24rh. sa era cohhayatma'ijam cjauiyo qamalm era ca ^ 

“ And it is just this, the Subject, iianiely, that is 
both at once, i.e. \)oth prohamlum (P) and prohans (M)*. 

25a. asiddhenaihn(le4ena garnyah Kiddhcna hodJiahah 

Through tlie unknown aspect of it the Subject is 
prohandiim — to be proved : and througli tlie known aspect 
\i h probanfk ' ’ . ' 

Parthasarathi Mi^ra apparently says: “An ckadeM 
or ‘term’ could not be the anumcya or prohandum , because 
the term is apprehended at the time of grasping the con- 
nection (between the terms M and P); and that which is 
,already a})prehended cannot (as such) constitute the 
})rohandmn — the thing that is to be proved. It is this 
fact thiit the Subject {pahsaiharmin) is the probandnni, 
that is declared in the Ehmya by using the plirase ‘not 
present to sense’ Xtasya' sauibandhagrahanasamaya era 
grhltasyd 'nonrinieyaivdt. Tad idam paksadharmino 
’numcyatrnm asarhnikrsfagrahanena Bhdsye darsitam)’' . 

On 25a Parthasaratlii says : “ He distinguishes 

the two aspects, as prohanduni iganiya) and probans 
{gamakaY'm this line. I'lie being probandinn {annvieya) 
is in respect of the cbaracter of liaving tire (rahnimattvdt- 


’rartbasarailii explains : lifigilifigaikadejiavaliaffu tihha gatmu, i.e. if is 
both prohans and probamlnni because if }>as the fuo a.s|)ecis- - (i) of M, and 
(ii) of bein^ a thing which possesses M. In flie former as[)('e{. it proves 1’. 
In the latter aspect it is that of which i* is to bo proved.— It is ra flier 
ditticuU to find a form n la winch will serve to characterise the subject ni 
this latter aspect. You caniiot precisely call it sddhyadharmin, ‘tliAt which 
has the jiroperty to lie proved , bcoafise this phrase is aTiimsI self-eontra- 
diciory. — If we know that S has P, then P is no longer sddhya^ to (ic proved. 

ter logic uses the formula samdigdhasddhyavat, avoid tliis difficulty; 
but this formula is unsatisfactory too.— It is no doubt because of this ditficuUy 
^ihat Parthasarathi uses Ihigiri' here. • 

^lasya ekade,4asya. 
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* niand), wliich is asiddha in tlie sense of not bfnng known 
by any otber source of knowledge (i.e. otlier than the in- 
ference itself) : tlie being prohans {<jamal:a) is through the 
character of possessing smoke, — which is known by 
another source of knowledge” (i.e. by pen'cption. The 
hill is perceived to have smoke, but the being on fire of 
the liill is to be inferred). 

He introduces the next line with the question ; 

How then is this (inunicyaikudcsin, or Subject qua pro- 
handuvi, to be brought in (updddlavya) in the syllogisnj 
(sddhanardlrya) " ? 

25/;. atah prlluiy ahhinno rd prayoktfndm fivalcmyd 

It is ex|)resse(l difinn'iilly according to the inten-, 
tion of speakers; sometimes as apart from, and sometimes 
as one with, the terms ”. • 

That is, yon may indifferently exprc'ss your inference 
in tl'.e form ” the hill is fiery because smoky ”, or jii the 
form ” there is fin' in th(' hill bc'caiise tlu're is smoke 
there'.” 

Parthasarathi explains : pHluty ekadembhydui vnvya- 
dhiharonyoia, aldiinnas tdhhydui sd ntd tiddhiharanyerui. 

-—It is apparently merely a question of tlie form of 
the [)roposition. If M and P are ex|;ressed as adjectives 
of S, it is said to be a case of sdindnddhika ra nya : since 
wdien a thing is exjaressed as ‘an adjective it is co ipso 
reft'rred to tlie suhstanti\e as its locus — the adjective 
being samdnddhiharana A’N ith its substantive. But two 
substantivi's arc- ryadhilarana , difi'erent in respect .of 
locus, becauije each is its own locus. When an adjective 


’Tlifs lattf'T ^vii]«^be Mie Diotle of fonimfation wlfich Valsyayaua bad iu 
mind wlit'ij lie said tliat fire is inferred by smoke. The five here is treated 
prf hah, --iiH sepfirate from the hill. If however we say lhal what is inferred 
is ‘fiery biH’, we sltonld bo treating* tlie hill and the fire as ‘non-separate’ 
for hy turning fiit^ into rn adjertiral form we arc asserting mmanMhikaranija ■ 
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is predicated* of a sukstantive, the relation is that of iden- 
tity — ^ndatmya, or ahhedo' , e.g. in ‘the liill is fiery’, 

26. onityah Iniako yasmud dhfnnardn ngnimdn Hi 
dharnryahhinnam upadanam, hkedo ’irdgnir ittdrNC 

In Slid) projiositions as ‘sound is transitoi’y be- 
cause it is a product’, "the liill being smoky is fiery’, the 
predicates a i*e stated as identical witli the subject : where- 
as in such a proposition as ‘there is fire in it', fire is 
something se|)arate from the hill, and is not predjcati'd 

of it by way of identity 

» 

Kumadia seems to say : — It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whetlu'r you state the members of your syllogism 
^’n logical form’ or not. That may be left to tlu* taste and 
fancy of tlie pivrsons syllogising {pray<)hifndin rivakm). 
Ihit in the verses Avhich follhw (and Avliieli nre closely 
parallel to thi' lines from Dihnaga) he proceeds to ])oint 
out th{jt this does not mean that tlu' probanduui of tlie 
infei’enee can he thonglit of as a mere ‘I’’ out of relation 
to the Hiiliject. On the contrary, the prohandmn is S- 
as-qnalified-by-P. Neither P alone, nor S alone, 
iioi' even 8 plan P, mir even the relation (as such) between 


'I'lic ioti is that iIuto arc oilier fornis of in 

I lie relation is not necessarily identity : and (presumafily) the judt^oK'nt tliat 
here is lire oti the hill’ ^vollld be an example of this. — 1 am not clear on 
this mat I append the followin*]^ notes which I hap))en to have preserved 

IS given ) me by my teacher in Mtfdtfa, the lat > Tandit rlTvanlllui Misr;i. 

i) (iartf/a un fHirnsa Hi sdbdnhodJif’ alHiedasambrnidiiiva datidHraUd eva 
isestujatvuni . dnridHVHH pttntsa iti i^rttf jiaksddaii tit sain fjogena tea duiidatiija 
!'<<sffti(tf:' ni. (i') gliafo ttllu It g afro risesannm nllaij. .vi-'tcsifo (jliotuh. 

adt^bhaiia fUHbandltas i(id(itm{iain ( ahbedas). atra ^nl/fipadtttH nl/ovaii 
'ulsafiHm. abficdasniuhnndbcua itilaprakdrakaghatavi-^eygakasubdabod/to 

idtaviiit. m 

h nis suggests that cT judgment expressed in words ( - sUbdahodba) 
ihiiinet bill state a. lelalion (f tdddtnufa <r ahheda, i.^j. tiu' h^gieal term • t: 
coposftion is necessarily subject . . copula fof identity) . . [>redicatc : 

•! ' in tlic formula of Western schools logic. — Hut what Knmarila seems to 
•*»iy here is that this form is optional. And this would seem t^ mean that a 
! roposition can leave the predicate " prtbak' , i.e. not rediu ed to identity 
y ihhinna) with the subject. 
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B and P, can* constitute the thing tb l>e pi'o\'t;(l. Your 
conclusion need not be a proposition ‘in logical form' 
joining P to S by a copula of identity (UuJcitniya , ahheda) . 
but it must be a judgment (riiistajmna ) , — in othei 
words S and P only constitute the prohandum (or con- 
clusion) in so far as they are related as qualification aiai 
thing qualified (vise-mfmi'ise.niafvaTii dpannan). 

27. fihadcsarifi.sId.H ca dharniij vidtranumlyatc 

na hi Uinnirapeksatre unnhliarnty (nnimcyatd. 

€■ 

■28. na dharnKnndlram .^iddhalrdt, fajhd dharnn, 

tathojdiayam 

ryastarh rdpi mmafitam rd .stHlfantryendnuinlyatc. 

29. chadc.'ia.'tyu iinyatikuii ^iddhyendnngaiiio \sya ca 

(Irayani ea na ■niddiistani mf pahficyr cm yatlid- 
Ira inam . 

• 

BO. anityatvddayo dhnrnidli Irinkatrddayo tui hi 

dhtanindnngamo namini nohhayasyohhaycna rd. 

SI. santhandho 'py anupdddndn ndmnd .m.'sthyd pi rd 

mitaii, 

na cdpxj unugamas tena Ungasyeha nichirsynte. 

27 and 28, “It is 8 (dharmin) ns qualified hy the aspect or 
term (ekadesa)P that is inferred : for without reference te 
this (tad -dharmin) there could be no probandtim (lit., the 
state of being annineya is not possible). Neither tlio 
quality, P, alone, nor the subject, S, nor both of them, 
collectively* or distributively, can in itself be the thing 
to be inferrdd : because each of the^e tilings, in itself, was 
known prior to,, the inference.” 


’Tliev cpii bo taken collectively without. pretlicatiiijL>' one of the oilier-^ 
‘hill-and-fjre’. Purthasarathi points* out that "'tayor.xyastaijoli sumasiayof 
/t n tjomj a t i^i.sta nl pey a na n um etjatv am . ’ ’ 
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). “Arnoiy,^ these, alternatives, if we take the eases in 
[irdor (yathakraniam) we lind either (1) there would be 

110 aspect of tlie paksa to serve as a middle term (ekade.^- 
(i.pja lihgatmiii na syfit); or (2) tliere would be no univer- 
sal accompaniment of the middles l)y the major (sddhyen- 
muqamo na sydt); or finally (8) hot!) requirements would 
Iks absent (ekadesasya ca Uiujatra lit , mdhyenn cdnnqamah. 
— iliese are the ‘dimyd’, tlie pair of requirements) : al- 
lliougli these requireme'nts are desired to be present 
(istarh sat) 

» 

i.e. taking the possibilities yattiakraniani : — 

(1) If ^)ur annmeya were ‘non-elernality' krtak- 
af/oa would not be an ekadesa of the anunieya ‘non- 
pternality’ so as to serve as the middle term of the argu- 
ment : for, as he ])uts tlie matter in the next verse, — 
dO (a). “The qualities, non-eternality, etc., arc not the 
iialities, ‘lieing a jiroduct,’ etc., which are to serve for 
middle jtei'iiis”. | In plain hhiglish w(s cannot say ‘non- 
'ternality (of sound) is the quality of being iiroduced’ — 
we cannot say ‘the mortality of Socrates is his manhood. 
It is not. Mortality is mortality, and manhood is man- 
liood. Men are mortal, and mortals may be men : hut 
iliat requires a different fornndation j. 

•iO (h). (2) If again our proposition were aliout the exist- 
I'lice of sound® you could not formulate a major premise 

111 which the middle, krtaUa, was asserted as universally 

accompanied by this amimeya, i.e., by sahda. It would 
lie absurd to sa,y “all ])roducts arc sound : lik(* a jar” 
^dhpanimlniigavio naisdiii. esnni mean?; kHakatvddl- 
nilm, — middle terms like krtaka). » 

• M.e. if the dUarma is taken to be the anumeijn. * 

'i.e. if the dhannin were the antinieya. Piirthasarathi says ^ahdd- 
\^h:apratiindi{rm. But it is impossible to tormula,le this theoretrcal possibility 
in which the dharmin, sound, is also the anunieya — as an actual inference^ 
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(3) If again <nir proposition were about sound-aruj 
transiency*, tlien nobhayasyohhayena *' vd, — wbicli 
PaTthasarathi explains by saying “ na krtakatvasyobha- 
yadharniatpam, kthdamdtradharmatvdt The mean- 
ing of Ivuniarila’s words, confirmed by the phraseology of 
•29(6), drayani ea na sydd, seems to be that “ there would 
iKjt be co-(!\istenee of both the l•(!quirements (ekadesa.syd 
lingatmm, and mdhycndnugamah) with both, i.e. with 
dharma plus dharmin, taken tqgether .as being the 
annntcya. I’aftliasarathi’s comment sho\fs Iiow ckadc- 
sayya Uhyatram is precluded, — viz., krdakatmsya sahda- 
nidfradharniatrdf . You cannot say tliat “word and non- 
tdernality are effects “ l)eeause tlioiigli '‘word’ is an effect, 
non-eternal ity is not. Aiid sdulhyimdntignmah is also 
impossible, for we cannot say tliat “ where tbei’c is 
Irtakatra, there there is sound-and-transiency : as ih 
a jar ’’ — for tlie I’cjason exjdained under (2) above. 

31. (4) The fourth possibility is that tl)e rdafion betu’een 
tlie hill and fire, lietvveen sound and transiency, might be 
the anmneya. This is ruled out in verse .31, on the*ground 
that tlie relation is not referred to in tlie inference either 
by using the word sainhaudha or by the use of a genitive 
f))ossessive) case — pariuitasydgnilv , also on the ground 
tliat in the major {iremise (nidarsonn) we do not say that 
the .middle is universally accompanied by ‘the relation 
between S and I’.’ 


M.e. if llie (ununciid wi'ro dlttinmn pliifi (Ihanna. rrirtViiisanillii 
sa y s .4a h d d n i f ij a f v a y o /t ,s- a dbli d v a p ra t i j n d y d n i . 

-r’urlhasiiratlii says “il iw noi (adiiiarv iisrgp In smv ' fiarratsiififjnd 
— Mhevo is firo of or belonging lo Uu; lull'— or to say there is relation 
of fire and hill’. — TJ.nt it is (.idinary usage to say parvate '<jnir asti.., i.e. 'o 
■use the Lovenlh or locative ease-inflection hero.— What is the inea.nin,g nf 
tlie itbsislenee in all these ftassages (tlie friignient. ol Dirinilga, the, Nudyavdr- 
tika, and I he S^lokavdrtih'a) on I he fact that w^‘ iif'ver .say the fire of the iii'b 
Ihongh we do speak of fire on Ihe hill? — The Indian graniinarians hold tlifi! 
tliongh ihf’re are case-inflections (vibhakli), only .si.r essenlial relaliori- 

of noun to verb {Inraka) are to be expressed in a seiitemce : and these 
find expression in free of Ilic ease-inflections. The six krrrakas are object 
karma (expre.ssed by the .second rihhakti ■ ae<Misativ-e ease); accent (expresst^- 
hy the instrumental or third case -in fleet ion where the verb is in the passiv«’ 
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32—34. . 

na cakdradvayam tasya sadhyasadhanahhay bharet. 
tasniad arthayrthitatpdn maiuharthasya gamyatd 
na svdtantrycna mantavyd yathd dandyadisabdatah 
vUistdrthapratJtan sydt samhandho ndnfanyakah 
visesanavUesyatram dpannau dvdv inulr atah 
gamydv .... 

“Nor lias the relation the two aspects (so that) it 
could play tlie part lioth of sadhyn and sadhana (na the 
genuine anumeya can do). Therefore the possessive affix 
mat {parvato vahniman dkirntaratl vat) can only claim to 
be gainya or sddkya in so fai- as it forms part of the thing, 
and it is not to lie considered such in its own right : just 
as in kuoAvledge of a (jualilied objerd derivcal from a word 
•like dandin, ‘having a stick’ (For, in this illustra- 
tion, the stick is mentioned prakrtyd, i.e. as tlic jirinci- 
pal thing, while the n'lation is only rererred to jmitya- 
yena, i.e. througli the sulfix. T’arthasarathi , ad lor.) 
“It !§ only where tliere is tlu' thought of a thi.ng qualified 


voice, or by llie vcrb-terioinatioii wliore tbe verb is in the aclivt^ voii'o.- for 
the first or uoininafive ease-inflection i.s not considered to luive a hdraka- 
fimcdioii); instrument, l.arana (third or inslnnncntal ease); tlu' Ulutire' or 
fiampradana of Iho action t'xprcssed 1 )y ilii' verb (fourth or dative case); tlio 
‘ablative'' ov^apriddna of tlie action (fiflh or abJat ivci in(le('t ion) ; tlic' Ita alive 
or adhikarana of the action (scvojith or locative infleclion). * 

^idnis the sixtli or genitive case-inllection has no /t'/i'/7;/iY/-rMMcl ion : for it 
t>X|)resses the relation hot ween noiiiis, and not Ifctween novin and verb. So 
rilitini IT. iii. 50 says sasthJ --“the genitive is used in other stnises” • 
which the commentator,s ex])hiin to mean senses other tlntn that of the six 
kfirakas, and oilier than that of tlie bare meaning of tlie noiin (prdf ipddi- 
kdrtha, which with gendevr ant number is convoyed by the, first or nominative 
indection), — for instance the relation between a thing and its owner 
isvasvriniihhdvadisanibandha ). • 

The genitive then is the inflection propel’ to m^re relation- .s*am* 
handha — , i.e. to relations not inlegra) to tin*, action wliicfi is the life of 
the scntf'nce-strnetnre. So nihriaga says in this fragment srutiela. 

Jadvati ‘the genitive woiikl be. used of one tiling p(^sessiuff another thing’. 
We^iniist suppose then tliat tin* position of those who lield that what is 
inferred ivS the samhandha or relation between the liill ayd fire was not 
.•equifalenfc to putting the eonelnsion ia the form ‘fire is on the hiJl’ ; foi 
that would express a kdraka^ — adhikarana, location. 
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by ])roppi’tieR that we can liave inseparable cannection of 
properties*. 

Tbereforc tliese two {dharma and dharmitL, P and S) 
can constitute tbe prohandnm of the inference only when 
endowed witli tbe condition of being qualified-and- 
qualification with respect to eacb other”. 

SUCTION 4. UDDYOTAKATIA'S CRTTigCE OF THEORIES 
OF THI5 ANTIMEYA « 


[Translation of tlie discussion in NydifnTdiiika' (pp. 

52 — 54)1 

‘‘Others gi\’e a ditferent account'’ of tlfe illustra- 
tion which the Bhdsya gives of pFirrarat inference, viz., 
that ‘by means of tliat sauK* smoke a man apprehends" 
fire". What precisely is it that a man apprehends 


’.v/yr7f Hamhdndho ndniarifiahah. I *ar( has5lral*)'.i says sainhuudhnu hi 
nantannakataifd ' varfauinate -b{\i the relation is nnclt rslood as ii:isejr/.irablc'. ’ 
There is parallelisni the lanj(nage < f Dihraga's definition of atiumdna 

as nrmiam/ti/fdrf/ir/drfrNtmf/jn-- -fragnunit (r. Tt would seoni lhal Kumririla 
is urging lierci tljc^ objeelion against avindhhfiva wliieli is urged by I'cldyo- 
iakara also : see beh w p. 280 ft. 

^On iliis Yaeaspal-i remarks : taira Diiihihicuhtsifuti /o//pdu, uut/du/.v 
ra vikaiprni. Dinndgasamffrthifam. ca kafpnni upanijasua dnf>aifal i -NVl’ 
p. 120 .1. 18. “He refers to and criticises the alternatives "cril.icisod by 
Diniuiga, and other alteriiaf ives, and the alfcrnativc accejifed by Dinnaga ', 

'’The Bhdsffa (p. l^) has suggostiuT tliafi the raf in pfimirdf is th*' 
vafipraf ija (/a . i.v.-vaf in the si'iisc of ‘nke’, so that pnrvarni means ijathd 
pFirvnm : atha vd pnrrfrvad iff yafra yailfupUrvdn} prufipiksohlintnifor anija 
faradar.^an(indnii(itarasi!riprat ipii:s(isjfanunun}am , yaihn dliTiwrudfiuir. it i — “(U 
else purvavat is the naino applied where, of two things wdncli tiave been 
<pre.vionsly) perceived, wo infer th(' one not now present to sense from 
seeing tlie other — ‘as before’; as we infer smoke by means of tire”. Uddyo- 
takara first takes the* ‘as before’ to apply to the object /ii/erred —“as flie 
object was experienced before in perception, so jnH that same object is now 
apprehended through inference”. But, he says, otlu-rs connect; the ‘as before’ 
^with the thiiuf throutfh which the inference is made^ interpreting Viltsyayana 
to mean that ‘by inef/ns of just that tern smoke which was previously 
experienced a nian apprehends fne' -tenoiva dhunienfupmh pratipadyaM. 

■*Dr, Jhil ‘misses the connwtion of thought hecause he ignores the 
here. And the point of tlie discussion which now follows is obscured unless ’ 
the connection here is realised. The peculiarity of Uddyoiakara’s view of 
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through that smol^e? Is it (a) fire, or (b) place, or (c) 
existence, or (d) fire-possessing place? Not fire : because 
a relation of property and property-possessor^ is not 
possible between them, — that is to say, fire is not ai 
property of smoke, nor is smoke a property of fire : and 
further because fire is already apprehended, and therefore 
cannot be the thing to be proved (anumeya). And the 


inference is just this, that he refuses to admit that the smoke through which 
now infer — vpiatever ex2ictly it is that xve infer — is the identical smoke 
of past experiences. In order to elucidate this point he proceeds to raise the 
further question ‘what exactly is it that we infer?’ And the answer to 
this question which he finally gives seems to preclude the possibility of 
holding that the fire which W’e are said to infer is just exactly the fire of 
previous experiences, .Bo that the position is that neither the fire inferred 
nor the smoke through which we infer it can be just that smoke and just 
that fire which we have previously experienced. What we infer is this 
smoke-as-qualified-by-fire : and the means by which we infer it is again 
J,his smoke with all its concrete characteristics. 

This means that Uddyotakara definitely rejects the view of inference 
as based on a vydpti of smoke by fire. The formulation of a ‘major premise* 
(where there, is smoke there is fire) is only of use to those who admit that 
the smoke and fire of previous experience are the identical smoke and fire 
of this particular case. ,But Uddyotakara ’s view is that w^e argue from 
likeness (sddharmya)^ and not from identity. — That is, the yathd in yathd* 
'purvafn:^oe& not signify identity, but likeness. 

This explains (1) the attack on avindhhdva embodied in the present 
passage, (2) the acceptance of inference from cause to (dfect, which if based 
on a vydpti or connection or abstract characters would be savyahhiedra, i.e. 
would involve an undistributed middle term. If we are arguing from the 
cause in the concrete (not from mere clouds to impending rain, but. from just 
these particiilarly-cbaracieriHed clouds to rain) we can as w^ell argue from 
cause to effect as we can from effect to cause. . 

The whole thing may be otherwise expressed by saying that he substi- 
tutes pardmarSa for vydpti as the nerve — the karana or instrument — of 
inference. The parumar/^a is the realisation that this particular case of M, 
under the concrete circumstances must carry P with it. He will have 
nothing to do with assertions, in the abstract^ of M being always P. 

^dharmadharmihhdvdnupapatteh. The princi|)le here appealed to is 
stated by Vacaspati Mii^ra NVT p. 120 1. 20 — dharmena hi dharnit prati- 
pattavyo ndnyathd. It is always a property-possessor SP that is apprehended 
thrpugh a property M, i.e. it is not P that is apprehended through M, 
Similarly Diiinaga condemns the view that dharmdntararh meyam^ — that 
another property is what is inferred through M : and Kunfarila insists that 
an ekadeSin is implied in Sahara’s statement that from seeing one ekade^a 
(M) we Apprehend another ekade^a (P) ; and in vers® 35 states VfXcaspati s 
principle in similar word.s — sarvatha dharmino dharmo dharmepa tv avagam- 
liate. Socrates is mortal and Socrates is human : but mortal^ is not human, 
.gueither is human mortal. It is of this .or that possessor of humanity that 
rriortality is to be inferred. 


19 
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same reasoning covers ‘existence’, and ‘place’,— the ex- 
istence of fire, and place, are already apprehencled. 

“ If again yon say tliat place-as-possessing-fire 
is the prohandum , — No ! because tlie smoke “is not the 
property of this'. — Yon mean that fire-possessing place 
might be inferred through the smoke. But this is not 
the case. Why? ‘ntaddhnrmnivdt’ . That is, the 
smoke is not a ])roperty of fire-]X)ssessing place* (as 
such). Nor can it be said tliat relation of fire to place 
[as such^ is unknown ” (and therefore fit to he proved. 
It is already known tliat fire is related to ‘place’, i.e. 
has a local habitation). 

I 

(The opponent now answers; “Yes, hgt what is 
meant is that) ‘This fire-possessing jilace is the prohan- 
dum' 


Mn the next s(\iUenee TJdclyot^kara, more .s'uo, a/nplifies in eoniTneii* 
tary-form the aplioristie l)revity of the first statement — na, dhumasyatafidhar- 
matvdt. This is an excellent example of the numerous passage in which 
Uddyotakara conveys the impression of commentivg on #a tdtalion. In l)r. 
Jtia’s translation the second sentence reads likt* mere repetition of the 
first : and the same impression of tautology is given in other passages whi^re 
Uddyotakara .nolitam vivpioti ‘eommeiits on his own statement’. To readers 
of the franslalion these tautologies sometimes seem inexplicable, and confuse 
the train of thought. 

“Uddyotakara lakes aynimdv (le.^ah first in the sense of unspecified 
fire-possessing plae^e, place in general so far as fire-possessing. Tlie abstmcc 
of a definite article in Sanskrit makes such misunderstandings alw'ays possible : 
and itris necessary to force one’s o|>ponent to say exactly what* he means by 
taking his statement first in the impossible sense. — But for the same reason 
there is ambiguity in Uddyotakara’s answiT dhumasifdtaddharmatvrit, which 
might either meaji (as T have rimdered it) that the smoke is not a property 
of fire-possessiiig place in general, or else that smoke is not so. In the latter 
case tl)e meaning of the retort is no longer obvious : for the opjionent might 
say that smoke as sucJi is a profiertv of fire-possessing place as siicli : a 
titatement which would be an arindblidra or universal proposition. Uddyo- 
takara’s crititusin of such, universal propositions is given below : he rejects 
them. Blit as his rv^^utalion of the avmdhhava has not yet been given it is 
easier here to take dhrima,*f.jdtaddharmatvdt in the sense 'the smoke 
not a properly qI’ fire-possessing xdace as siich\ 

'‘This is Diniuiga’s own view, and Uddyotakara now proceeds 
reject it. But I thir^k that what has just preceded is also directed against 
Dihnaga, and that Uddyotakara’s point against Diiinaga, both here ^nd fn 
his criticism of the trairupija (amirneye 'tha tattulye, etc.) is that Dinnagi 
vises the term anumeya equivocally. For the [uirposes of liis vyapti o' 
major premise he takes 'fire’ or ‘firh- possessing place’ in the unsfiecified sens"* 
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'“ This will not, do, becaxise this has not been seen. 
1'hat is, you mean that the particular place is inferred as 
})ossessing fire. But the reasoner does not see this parti- 
cular place — -so that lie cannot state ‘this particular jilace 
is fiery’ ; they ivould be meaningless Avords, and no 
more'.’’ (The translator explains : ‘the actual place from 
where the smoke is issuing is not seen by the observer’. 
And this is at least possible explanation. The re- 
mainder of the translator’s note is, I think, mistaken''. — 
l'ddyotakara’S*criticism is meticulous. The observer can 
])articularise the place sufficiently Avithont seeing exactly 
tlie spot from Avhich the smoke is issuing. He docs parti- 
cularise it in calliifg it the hill : and he certainlv sees the 
lull.) 

oP firi' as kvicIi. That will expost' hiin lo the criticisiii just staled, if Jie 
rakes the eoiudiisiou in this iiiispecifiod sense. 

‘The piinctualion of llie text is wrong. The passage should read : 
Lcvalaih tn silnyam ahlndlnltiam urrOrayaii aifarh def^o 'ynimati ifi. {NV 
]>. 52 last line). 

"If it is a niislake,' however, the rnislakt' is Vae{is})ali's ; for the 
iranslator'ts foMo^^•^ng him in tlie second part of the note to p. 173 of the traiis- 
ihtifin. See 2^VT, p. T20 (last two lines) : — na li y oyam etuimvddt Dinnfujn 
ilhumddlidrn'th dcfiavisesam paf<yati. na hy asya mate parvato noma hascid 
irayavt, yadddhdro dhuma npahibhyeia : khhtu pararndnavah paramasukfiind. 
'jl'nidriydli sarvatah. erom dlifnno 'pi tddr.<a era. yaflid vaksyati 'sarrd- 
df'ahatjani araiiatufaniddhcr' Hi (AhS* Tl. i. 31). “For lie, is Tlihriaga wlio 
is (expressing this view, doc'S not see the j)iirticiilar plact' wliicli is the locus 
>f the smoke. J.'V)r on liis vit'vv wholes do not exist, and therefore there is 
no such thing as the mountain, — a whole Avhiclf might serve as the 'locus 
'f Ihe smoke : hut the ‘monntain’ is exceedingly minute imperceptible atoms : 
Hid the smoke too will bo just the same. As the sfiirakdra puts it later 
I'^peaking from tlu^ Bauddha standpoint) ‘tluTe will he non-apprehension of 
ivi'rylhing, because wholes utx' nci established as existing’.” J doubt, 
u'tiether Uddyotakara meant this. — Tn an_v case it would only servo as 
:ui aryumenium ad fiomincm against the Bauddha, and will not alleci the 
iHsition of those who believe in Ihe reality of mountains and hold the 
u’esent view\ Vacaspati is conscious of this, and he therefore goes on to 
hve Jhe interpretation of I^ddyotakara’s argument which I have embodied 
ill my rendering. " yesdnt api desahhedo 'luiyavl darsandrhah tesdm api 
f i !i(i dr a rf imih dhd malck h dm a h h ra ml ih dm upa hi h h ud nupi/^a h dh ad c sa nd rh 
Oitnmndnasamhhavah . — '‘For those too who admit differenc'es of place in 
di ' form of wholes which admit of Ltdng seen, an infet^uice could not arise 
'vlTen they saw a streak of smoke in mid-air reaching up to the clouds 
'Viihoiit seeing any particular place (which rniglil scu’ve as locus of origin 
'>1^ tlie smoke)”. — ITddyotakara’s real objection is probably as ‘given in the 
^cdowing footnote, — however we interpret flie pre^sent paragraph. 
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‘ ‘Nor can you say that it is smoke as such that brings 
about the apprehension of fire : or (if you do say this) 
then ‘smoke as such’ is what the observer sees; and the 
consequence of this wu]! be that it is Hot the particular 
place that is inferred (as fiery) 

SECTION 5. ms REJECTION OF THE NOTION OF 
UNIVEESAIj CONNECTION 

In connection with the stiggestiop just made— 
that fire is inferred from smoke as such, — Uddyotakara 
proceeds to an examination of the notion of avinabhava, 
or inseparable connection, between smpke as such and fire 
as sucli^. The passage is particularly significant be- 
cause it appears to define llddyotakara’s attitude towards 


^This rendering is a conjecture, arthapatti, derived from the im- 
possibility of getting sense out of ,the passage in any other way that I can 
discover. It differs widely from Dr. Jha’s rendering “if he asserts the 
conclusion in the form ‘this place contains fire’, he makes an empty, meaning' 
less assertion; specially because mere smoke (un^erceived) cannot bring about 
the cognition of fire, and the Bauddha philosopher can never perceive the 
smoke (which, like everything else, is imperceptible) ; — for these reasons any 
particular place cannot be regarded as the object of inferemce.” The sugges- 
tion that the Bauddha philosopher is incapacitated from seeing smoke comes 
from Vacaspati : otherwise Vacaspati makes no comment on this sentence. 
The Sanskiiit is : — na ca dhumamdtram agnipratipMakam dhumamdtre 
vdyam pahjati ato de.^aviseso ndnumeyah, I think the argument is that, il* 
Diunaga argues (as be does) from a connection between smoke as such anil 
fire as such in his ‘major premise’, he has no right to think of the smoke 
of the minor premise as this particular smoke ^ — and consequently no rigid 
to draw a conclusion about fire in this particular place. Put as an 
objection against Aristotelian syllogism — 

M in general is P in general.^ 

This is M in the particular. 

Therefore this is P in the particular — it amounts to a charge of 
quaternio terminorum (or rather a qiiinio terminorum). You cannot argue 
from a special in the minor, and a general M in the major. (This 
recognised in certain cases by our schools logic in its rubric of ‘fallacy of 
accident’). — TJiis difficulty seems to have weighed so heavily in Uddyotakara’s 
mind that he was led to deny the function of the universal proposition 
altogether. Hence the attack on avinabhava (=the universal propositioa) 
which now follows.* ^ • 

“See Keith I LA pp. 104*105, Keith connects the passage at NV p. 
with the present passage.. His statement with regard to the former pasttiti-^* 
that “Uddyotakara carefully refutes a doctrine which attributes the nrtme 
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the doctrine which i^ usually regarded as the outstanding 
contribution of Pra^astapada and I>ihnaga to the theory 
of inference.^ * 

.VF p.53 1.2, “ It may be suggested that smoke 

causes us to apprehend fire through 
insepamhle connection (avindbhdvena). That is : there 
is an ‘inseparable conilection’ between smoke and fire; 
and as a result of this a man comes to apprehend fire 
from seeing srfioke. — This view is wrong, because every 
interpretation of it that can be given turns out to bCj im- 
possible (tnkalpdnupapatteh). For wliat is meant by an 
i)iseparable connection between fire and smoke? Does 
it mean eauSal connection? or inherence [of both] 
in one thing, or of one thing [in them both] ? 
or simple relation of tlic one thing to the other thing 
(LatsamhandhaniMra)? (1) Suppose the first alternative, 
that indissoluble connection of smoke and fire means re- 
lation of cause and t^ffect. It is impossible, because this 
does not reside in that {atadvrttitvdt) : smoke does not 
reside in fire, nor fire in smoke; because each of these 
resides in its own (material) cause. For this reason the 
indissoluble connection’ cannot consist in a relation of 
cause and effect between them‘. (2) Nor is the second 


of syllogism to the demonstration of sometlnug as inseparably connected 
with something else”, refers to Uddyotakara ’s criticism of the definition of 
iinumana (instrument of inferential knowledge) as nantarrifakarthad^ 
tadvidah (seeing something which is"* inseparably connected with sometliing 
elst‘, when the person who sees it has knowledge of the inseparable connec- 
tion). (This definition is Dinnaga’s fragment U). But Uddyotakara 
confines himself to criticising the form of statement of this definition — the 
word artha is superfluous; the compound is an imjustifiajDle karmadhdraya, 
and wt cannot have any other sense; the qualification tadvidah is super- 
ibious. So that the passage throws no light on Uddyotakara ’s own position. 
(Keith is mistaken in his statement that ‘‘Uddyotakara objects that, as on 
do Buddhist view everything is indissolubly related to everything edse, the 
i<o iwledge in question of a thing as indissolubly connecited is no more than 
iiHowled^e sans phrase, and not inference.” See Fragments from Dihndga^ 
!'• 22 and n. 1.) , 

** ^The argument is baflling, because Ife ignores any kind of causation 
ept material causation (samavdyikdranatd). Vacaspati Miira says 
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alternative possible ; (a) smoke and nre are not constitu- 
ent causes of some one thing wliicli resides in them a;; 
constituted effect : for a substance is upt constituted by 
two heterogeneous things ; (b) and tlie supposition of 
their both residing in a third thing which is their consti- 
tuent cause, has already been set aside by saying that 
‘each of these resides in its own (material) cause’. (8) It 
it be said — the third alternative — -tliat [at any rate] there 
is relation {sambandhamMra — relation w,Hhout further 
specification) of smoke and hre, in that way too the in- 
ferenci* is impossihk'. That is ; How if the defendant con- 
tents himself with the assertion ‘there, is a relation' bct- 
M'een smoke and fire’? The answer is that This view is 
not tenable, — we cannot infer relation^ between smoke 


that only material caiisatioti is considered because tlie other two 
kiiuls of causation will not be i’ases of ‘inseparable connection*. Thus 
in the case of effirif'.ni causation it is not the case that wherever (he eifect 
is found the etheient cause is found (na kdrifasatta nimitiahdranasattatjd 
'cydpid....na hi yada yatra va patasy tada tatra da kfivitidah — “it is not true 
that wherever and witenever there is cloth, there and thou /iiere is a 
weaver”. And in the third kind of causal ion, that of asamavayikdranaUi 
(tlie relation througJi which tlio properties of the threads are tlie cause of 
the properties of the cloth, for example), it is equally untrue that wherever 
the effect is found its asamavdyikdrana must be found {na hi yadd yadd 
samyogasy tadd karma y — “it is not the case that uhenover there is coiitaci 
the effect of the contact is produced”. Jha takes this in the particular 
sense : “the cloth is present also when the contact with i‘he loom is not 
present”). 

Mt is important not to misunderstand the two phrases lad a]Ui 
aniimdtiim na sakyate and na sarnhandhdnumdnam. It is not conceivable 
that Uddyotakara should have spoken oi an ‘inference' of universal connection 
between fire and smoke. So far as I am aware there is nowhere in Indian 
logic the notion that ‘induction’ or generalisation is an inferential process. 

‘Vacaspati glosses samhandhamdira by samyoga : that is, ho uiuior' 
stood the present 'View^ to assert that smoke and fire are two substances 
in contact. Vacaspati states tlie ‘form’ (prayoga) of the inference in 
shape ‘there is relation of smoke and fire, as a result of smoke’ (adt 
sanihandho ' gnidhuniayor dhmnad iti), i.e. from smoke we infer contad- 
with-fire. Now thif) implies a ‘major premise.’ ‘Wherever there is sir,* ko 
there is contact-with-fire’. — Uddyotakara ’s point is that we have ' had 
such experience as would justify this vydpti of smoke by agnisathyo P* 

" contact ‘With‘fire\ For we often have experience of anagnika-dhuma : wl/Vb 
then means smoke not in contact with fire. 
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and fire, becaiiae no such relation has been apprehended ; 
that is, because we see smoke also in the absence of fife'. 

(A Bauddha however, as Vacaspati points out, does 
not believe in substance : and therefore he would not 
think of the relation between fire and smoke as a case of 
mmyoga between substances^, but — like all other con- 
nections, e.g. that of colour and tangibility — as a case 
of ekasamagryadhlnatayd niyatasahacaryani, ‘determined 
concornitanee through dependence on one and tlie same 
aggregate of conditions’. Uddyotakara therefore pro- 
ceeds to ask whetlier tlie Banddha's ‘concomitande’ will 
provide for avmai)h(iva or universal connection). 

The opponent now suggests that “the relation be- 
.tween fire and smoke will be ‘concomitance’, — 
like the concomitance between the two qualities of 
colour and tangibility in wh<at are supj)osed to be sub- 
stances’’. I'ddyotakara replies: — “This will not serve 
your purpose : because^ the two are not always found to- 
gethci* (and so luc're concomitance does not amount to uni- 
versal connection, ainndhhdva) . Smoke is sometimes seen 
witliout fire, and fire witliout smoke, and so (the exj)eri- 
ence of) their connection is not invariable, and therefore 
‘concomitance’ — as inqalying universal connection — can- 
not be assorted ‘ . ’ ’ 


^We must not understand Uddyotakara to be maintaining the rather 
dcvsperate position that smoke can exist witlmut fire. Keith takes this view 
of the passage I LA p. 105 “ Udd.yotakara admits that there are exeeptionu 
to the rule of indissoluble union even in the ease of smoke and fire, since 
not only does fire occur without smoke, as is generally admitted, but also 
smoke without fire, which contradicts the fundamental assumption of the 
stock syllogism of the schools”. It also contradicts the postulates of our 
experience, and would certainly come under the ban Udayana’s principle : 
vyatfhatavadJiir dsahka — doubt finds a limit in contradiction of experience t 
and, more particularly, it contradicts Uddyotakara ’s owiy doctrine of the 
Unfja'paramar.^a, See further footnote 3. * 

• '^NVT p. 121 ]. 18 — na hi Bauddhasiddhante siravyam ndrna kinicid 
asU ^ yatra tupaspan^au samavetau, kirhtu ekasamagryadhlnatayd niyata- 
sdhacaryau tathd vaJinidhnmdv api hhavipjata ity arthah, ^ 

*Biit does not this amount to what was characierised above as ‘the 
desperate position that smoke can exist without fireV' I do not think that it 
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*'The formula ‘where there is smoke ‘there is'fire’ is re- 
jected by the very same reasoning*. And there is no 
other way of interpreting the ‘inseparable connection’ of 
smoke and fire (except those mentioned).— Therefore it 
is not true that ‘fire is inferred through smoke.’ ” 

SECTION 6. HIS OWN VIEW OF. THE ANUMEYA 

“Does it not contradict coirimon experience to say 
that we do not infer fire through smoke ?— There is no 
such contradiction (replies Uddyotakara) : what we infer 
is that the smoke has fire an its property, and wri infer this 
tlirough the natun! of the smoke (dhuma'eUcsenagnwiies- 
anasya dhumasya pratipddyatvdt) . — But (it may be asked) 
how is fire a, ‘property’ of smoke? — The answer is : when, 
it presents itself as a quality (yadil gunabhuto 
hhavati). The prohandum is ‘ smoke-as-fiery’ : and 
it is proved or inferred through the specific nature of the 
smoke {dhxmiaLnseyMdsddhuranendnumlyate) . For both 
are at that time present to sense — the smoke, and the 
characteristics of it such as its forming an unbroken mass 
movdng ufiwards. ,4nd tliese cliaracters of the smoke, 
as observed in it,^ bring about the inference of a char- 


dot?s. His words arc ; anagnir dhiimo drsio \ihuma^ cagnir ity uhhagam 
vyabhiedri. tastndn na sdhacaryom, Sdhaenrya has been so emptied of 
content by the Bauddha that the only shred of meaning left is ‘togetherness 
in space or lime’. Now, as a fact, there is no such togethernesB : smoke 
and fire are often experienced separated in space and time ; as when the 
smoke continues after the liaine has vanished. 

^This ‘yatra dhumas, tatrdgnih\ is Prai^astapada’s vidhi or formula 
for the nidar^ana or i^ud ah ar ana, the third member of the syllogism. Sec 
PBh p. 205 1. 10. And Uddyotakara is rt^f erring to Pra^astapada's view* in 
this sentence. Yfcaspati explains by saying : tasyapi sdhararyaiyiJesatvdt , — 
“this, too, is a form of the ‘concomitance’ doctrine.” 

^Elsewhere, whe‘ii he is analysing a concrete argument, we find anr 
insistence on the individuality of the prohans : for example he says thal we 
can infer impending rain (effect) — ^not indeed from clouds as such — but in 
the form ‘These clouds will bring “rain, — because they are rising, being,®' 
as they are, accompanied by deep rumbling, having many lines of cranes 
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acter not known (directly) to the observer. In the case ol 
every object that is a prohandum (sarvasydnumeyasyo 
vastunahl, the subject of the characters and the charac- 
ter that brings about the conclusion (dharmi pratipada- 
ka^ ca dharmah) are known. For instance (in the in- 
ference ‘sound is transitory, because a product’) sound 
is known as Avhat it is, and the fact that it is a product 
is known Gabdasyatmasatta prasiddhd krtakatvam ca) : 
but the chfjracter consisting in lieing transitory is not 
known (dharmas tv anityatvalaksano ’prasiddha iti). 
And it is this (latter character) that is inferred ash. quali- 
fication of that (i.e. of sound). (TadvUesano ’yam anu- 
mlyata iti.Y 

Misunderstanding of ITddyotakara’s view is easy. It 
is said that IMdyotakara taiiglit that from smoke we in- 
fer not fire, nor place, nor fiery place, — but fiery smoke. 
But Uddyotakara taught no such ineptitude as this, as a 


flying through theiri, flashing with lightning, — like other rain-t?louds perceived 
in the past’ (Jha’s traiiftlation of NF p. 49 i. 17). He is here justifying 
the argument from cause to effect — u hich is invalid in the ahstrac^t : but on 
Uddyotakara ’s view of the probans as concrete we can ju.st as well argue 
from cause to effect as we can from effect to cause. Cause and effect, seen 
within the individual whole of wdiich they are essential aspects, are completely 
reciprocal. 

^Uddyotakara's view of inference is essentially a protest against an 
abstract formulation of the connection of M and I’ resulting in h corres* 
pondingly abstract conception of 8. His point is that in the first place (1) 
there is no meaning in the assertion of a universal concomitance of characters 
{(Iharma) in the abstract. Jt is impossible to assert such correction in any 
intelligible sense, — vikalpdnupattth, because in any sense which you may 
try to assign to it it is meaningless. M and P, the dharnia's, simply fall 
apart if you abstract them from S, their dharmin. And, in the second places 
{2} the subject or dharmin, S, must be the subject to which those dharmas, 
M and P, essentially belong. In the inference of “fire from smoke” (to 
adopt the ordinary but inaccurate phraseology vUiich Uddyotakara is 
criticising here) the hill is not the essential 8 or dharmin. M’hai the 
essential subject of an inference is in fact a difficult que.4ion in each case; 
and Uddyotakara may be wrong in his analysis of this particular set of 
^ facts when he takes ‘smoke’ as the dharmin. But i^j is difficult to deny the 
* principle on which his criticism is based. The principle is that you must 
see M and P essentially connected in and through a system 8, before your 
, inference can reach demonstrative certainty. If you make M and P abstract 
iiniversals, then S bkiomes an abstract ^particular with which P can never be 
connected ; and P loses all connection with M at the same time. 
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general answer to the question, ‘What ns the anumeya?" 
He is dealing here with a particular case — as Yacaspati 
Misra points out : th(‘ case of twa) things (smoke and fire) 
happening to co-exist in a third thing (the hill), to wliich 
tlieir relation is accidental. And in such a case it can 
happen that the third thing (the hill), which is so to 
speak the accidental dhannin of these dharma’s, may not 
be present to sense : and then it becomes plain that the 
accidental dharmin is no essential pa'rt of tlie anumeya : 
so that Dinnaga’s statement that ‘fiery place’ is the pro- 
bandum is seen plainly in this crucial instance to mis- 
represent the essential nature of a proban^nm . Tlie essen- 
tial dharmin of the inference is just ‘'this particiilar 
smohe” — the individual case in wliich both characters 
find essential connection. Uddyotakara is not trying to • 
banisli the S or Subject of an inference : cm the contrary 
lie explicitly says that there ban lie no inference without 
a dharmin — Sarvasydnmneyasya vastuno dharnn pratipd- 
dahas ca dharmo prasiddho hharati (A’l^ p. 54 1. 1). ,, He 
insists not less, but more, than Kumarila, tliat tlie ihfer- 
ence involves an ehadcHn as well as two ehadesa's. But 
he insists further, as against Dinnaga, that the real elca- 
desin or minor term of an inference is not something 
accidental to the ehadesa's. In the case of an inference 
such ak ‘sound is transitory, because a product’ IJddyo- 
takara would not say that tlie anumeya is ‘transitory pro- 
duct’ : lieAvould say, what Dinnaga or Kumarila would 
say, that the probandum is the transitoriness of sound. 
In this inference sound is the essential dharmin: it is 
in the dtmasattd^ of sound — in sound as being sound — 
that the two characters inhere, — and by so inhering aiY 
essentiall}’ cofinected. If the characters are abstracted 
from their dharmin they fall apart. For their connec- „ 
tion is in the concrete, and not in the abstract. Therefore 
to state the' vydpti as Difnuiga and Pra^astapada state* 
it, i.e. as an avindbhdva or inseparable connection of the 
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dharma’s or ekadesa’s (M and P) in the abstract amounts 
to a false abstraction. The true nature of inference can 
only be represented when it is formulated as depending, 
not on a major prerni.se stating an at'mdhkdva, but on a 
pardmar^a or realisation of characters as connected in the- 
individual. 

SECTION 7. KUMAETLa ON THE FORM OF THE CONCLUSION 

{Slohavdrtika , Anumdna paricchcda , verses 34 — 48) 

Having establislied his own view tliat the proban- 
dum is constituted by the Subject and the Property after 
they have come into the relation of qualification and thing 
qualified with respect to each other, Kurnarila, in the 
first part (viirses 34 — 48) of tlie present passage, raises a 
further question — whicli of these is the thing qualilied 
and wliich the qualification? That is : do we infer tlie hill 
as qualified by the lire? or may we infer fire as qualified 
by jcsidence in the liill' ? In other words, must my 
con(dusion take the form ‘tlie hill is fiery’ ? or may it also 
take tlie form ‘fire lias the qualification or predicate of 
residei.ee in tins hill?’ 


'Cf. }), ‘201 supra. The distinction exactly corres]x)ndH» t(' Vatsyayana’s 
distinction between dharmavisiilo dharniJ and dharniivlsisto f/hurmah. 

It is difficult (and |)recari()us) to translate an Indian controversy 
into oiir thoiighi-forms. But thi.s question does seem parallel to our 
question whether tlie fourth figure is a justifiable .jl’onii of sylJogisin. From 
the knowledge that smoke is accompanied by fire and the perception of fire 
on this hill must I conclude in the form ‘This hill is fV'ry’ (BARBARA); or 
may 1 oplionally conclude in the form ‘Some fiery tiling is this hilF 
(BRAMANTIP)? ^ ’ 

(The barbarous form of the latter conclusion is of course alien to« 
Indian thinking, which — rightly as it seems to me, — ignbres the ‘particular* 
proposition.) 
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(a) Verses 34 — 48. 

. . . ahgdngibhavas tu kaUcid isto vikalpatah 

sarvathd dharmino dharmo dharmena tv avagamyate. 

34 b. “Some however think that 

the relation of qualifier and quali- 
fied is optional : although in every 
case it is a quality of a subject that 
is apprehended through a quality (of' that subject). 
vi^esanavUesyatve na vi4eso ’radhdryate. 

35 h. * “The distinction between being the 

qualification and being the thing qua- 
lified is not a fixed distinction*’. 

Comment. ahgahgihhdvn must here mean 

vUesana and vUesya. Dr. Jha ac- 
cordingly translates the first line: “The relative pre- 
dominance of these two is by some peoplp held to be op- 
tional”. It does not matter whether you make ‘this liill’ 
the subject or vUesya, qualified by ‘fire’ as predicate- 
notion or visesana: or whether you make ‘fire’ the sub- 
ject-notion, qualified by (residence in) ‘this hill’ as pre- 
dicate-notion. — But, Avhichever form of statement you 
adopt, it will remain the fact that the liill is the dharmin 
of which one character or dharma (fire) is inferred 
through another character or dharma (smoke). Dharmin 
and dharma are fixed notions, though visesya and vise- 
‘ saya are not. 

36— 38a. 

tatrottaram vadanty anye “yadi dharml vUesanam 
ketudharme na 'samhandhas tasijdprddhdnyatah sphutah. 
pradhanatvdd dhi dfiarmena sambandho vdkyato bhavet, 
iatrdsambhavatah polecat kalpyo 'sau dharmind saha\ 
■dhvaner ity atha vd vdcyam . anvayasya tu dar,4ane 
hhedopdttasya dharmasya gunabhdvo na dusyati”. 
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“Others reply if the property- 
possessor or dharmin is taken as the 
predicate notion or vUesana, then, be- 
cause the dharmin is no long- 
er the leading conception, the connec- 
tion would not be plain in the case of 
.the pro&ans-property,® because the 
dharmin is not the leading conception 
or subject in the ‘Proposition’. 

37 a. For, as a result of the structure of 

the syllogism, the connection (of the 
middle) would be with the ‘dharma’, 
as that becomes the leading conception 
(in the ‘Proposition’). 

37 b. And^ since connection with the 

dharma is not possible, the relation of 
the middle will have to be conceived 

'38 a. subsequcntl.y as together with the 

‘dharmin' : or else the phrase ‘of 
sound’ will have to be added to tlie statement of the mid- 
dle. — As to the grasping of the ‘major premise’ there is 
no diflEjculty in the fact that the dharma has formed the 
adjectival concept in the proposition : for it is separately 
stated in the major premise.’’ 

Comment. The view^ under consideration is 

that, in the argument ‘sound is tran- * 
sitory, because a product’, the ‘proposition’ (or, which 
is the same thing, the conclusion) anay take the form 
‘transitoriness resides in sound’. As Partihasarathi Mi^ra 

9 

, ‘I take Kumarila as accepting this view. * 

*It is necessary to read a negative into this line, 36b, as Dr, Jha does- 
(without comment) in Ids fenderiiy;. Read — dharme yfa for the textual* 
dharme^a. 


36. a. 

* 

36 b. 
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phrases it, in the Proposition we should, have anityatmm 
^abdagatam (instead of the direct and usual form Mbdo 
'nityah, ‘sound is transitory’). — But the second member 
of the syllogism, the hctu, is hYt(ik(itvat , — ‘on account of 
being a product’. The connection of this will naturally 
be with the concept that is tlie snhjeet of the first member 
of the syllogism. If we say ‘sound is transitory on ac- 
count of being a product’ all is clear': ‘being a product’ 
is seen to be a predicate of sound.* Jf however we say 
‘Transitoriness resides in sound, on account bf being a 
product’,, the structure of tlie sentence is no longer trans- 
parent : we sliall have* to explain it In- saying ‘on account 
of its (i.e. sound’s) being a product’. * The relation 
(asau^^-samhandhah) of the charaotcr of ‘being a pro- 
duct’, since it is impossible (asanibhavatah) in ‘transitori- 
ness’ (tatra = anityatvey must either be understood 
(kalpya) by an afterthought (pasedt), as being with the 
thing that possesses transitoriness, i.e. ‘sound’; or else 
the relation to ‘sound’ must V)e explicitly stated (vaeya), 
by adding tlu* word ‘dhvaneh’ (i.e. sahdasya) to the stete- 
ment of the reason ‘krtakatvdt’ , which will then become 
Mhdasya krtakatvdt — ‘on account of sound’s being a pro- 
duct’. 

The concluding line and a half are thus interpi'cted 
by Parthasarathi Mi^ra : “It may be objected that’’ 
(when the projiosition — or conclusion — is stated in the 
usual form ‘sound is transitory’) “the universal state- 
ment ‘whatever is a [)roduct, is...«) ’ would, when the 

occasion for stating it arfses ’’ (darianareldydin i. e. at 
the time of stating the third member of the syllogism) 
“be understood as. a connec'tion witli just ‘sound’, which 
pla\s the })art of leading cojicept in this form of tlie Pro-' 
position, — instead of being understood as a connection of 
the middle term with the character ‘transitoriness’,— ■ 

M.e. The sent once ca n not rnt^ari ^‘on acconnf of transil oriiicss being a 
■product’. 
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which character has been stated in the Proposition as a 
predicate-doncept Xgumhhutendnityatvena' — i.e. , unity ah 
^ahdah is a proposition in wliicli anityati'a figures in tlie 
adjectival form of anitya): The author’s ansAver to 
tliis objection is that the difficulty does not arise : because 
as a matter of fact in the third member of the syllogism 
— Avhich has the form ‘Avhatever is a product is trand- 
tory' — :the character- ‘transitoriness’ is mentioned again; 
so that there can be no possibility of misunderstanding 
what is universally connected with the middle term (i. e. 
no room is left, in the accepted formulation of the syllo- 
gism, for tlie suggestion that tlie charge of failure of 
transjjarency o& connection can be brought against the 
tlrird numiber of the syllogism, on the usual formulation 
of the pro))osition as ‘sound is transitory’. — The critic of 
the formulation ‘transitoriness resides in sound’, has said 
that this formulation prevents tlie second member from 
having a transparent meaning. Tlu' retort is that, on 
the usual formulation, the third member fails to have a 
transparent meaning : for tlie syllogism will then run : — 

Sound is transitory. 

Because is a product. 

And whatever is a product is 

If you say tliat the blank in tlie second member, must 
be filled in as ‘sound’ you ought to say tliat tlie bfank in 
the third member must be similarly filled in — so that your 
‘universal’ takes the abjaird form ‘Avliatever is a pro- 
duct is sound’. — The reply is there is no lilank to fill in, 
in the accepted formulation of the third memlier, Avhich 
explicity mentions transitoriness as universally connect- 
ed AAuth the characters of ‘ being a product’). 

’Cf, Udflyotakarii’s phrase {NV p» 53 I. 19) kailioni pirnar ayam ar/?t?r 
' dlru^ri arises ayytni hhavafr? yadn gunabhuto bliavati* ‘Fire’ is n, qnalifica- 
lioii of ‘sinoivi'’ (ill the coiiciusion as stated by TJddyotakara, viz., ‘this smoke 
is fiery') in the sense that it is stated as an adjectival (wicept predicated 
of smoke. • 
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39-48a. Agner deiavUis^tve na caitat paksalaksamm. 
vihstatd 'sya deiena hhaved evamprakdrika — 

40 yo ’gnih so 'sti kvacid dede, yo drsto yatra tatra vd , 
agnih purmnuhhuto m dedamdtrena sangatah. 

41. yo 'gnih so ‘nena yukto vd, yo drsto ‘nena so’ tha vd 
yo ’yam sa dedamdtrena yuktah, purvena vd ’py ayam , 

42. etaddedavUisto vd yo ’yam agnir. itiha tu 
purvayoh siddhasddhyatvam, paresu sydd,. viruddhatd. 

43. , vydptir anena dedena sarvdgntndm na yujyate, 
ndpi purvasya, ndpy esa vahnih sarvair vidisyate 

44. dedaih, purvena vd ’py asya na dedena'videsyutd. 
etaddedavidisto ’yam ity etat kathyate katham? 

45. yadd deddnapekso ’gnir nay am ity atmdhdryate, 
agneh purvataram cdtra deda evavadharyate, 

46. tajjndnaJmlahuddhad ca na dcdah sydd videsaham. 
dedasya parvatddes tu svarupe pdvakdd rte *' 

47. grhite ’ gnividistasya punarjMnam na dusyati. 
tasmad dharmavididtasya dharmiriah sydt prameyatd : 

48. sg dcdasydgniyuktasya. 

39 a. “When ‘fire’ is noV taken as the 

thing qualified by ‘place’ (i. e. if we 
reject — as we do — ^the view that the proposition, ‘this 
place or hill is fiery’, may be taken in the form ‘fire re- 
sides in this place’), the various possible interpretations 
of the meaning ^f the proposition which we now proceed 
39 b. to give will not apply. When ‘fire’ 

. ‘ is taken as the subject qualified by 

^agner deJdviMst^tve. Dr. Jha has overlooked the negative prefiffj: in* 
the compound, or amended it? Kiimarlla now takes as his illustration of 
inference another stock example — “this hill is fiery on account of the^ 
possession of smoke”. * 
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‘place’, the Prop<3sition would admit of the following 
interpretations* : — 

40 a. * (i) Fire in general is somewhere or 

other (\. e. connected witli space in 

general) . 

(ii) The fire that is sei'H is wlierever 

it has been sfjen. 

40 b. (iii) Prindonsly experienced ‘fire is 

connected with place, as such.” 

'I 

Comment. Ivumarila says of the first two al- 

• ternatives that they both pretend to 

prove what is alriiady known. — Pa rthasa ratin’ explicitly 
calls the alternative next rneutioned the fourth, and be 
calls the alh'rnativej mentioned last of all the eighth. In 
Ills in^'j’ocluctory comuKUit to tlie passage he says that the 
first and second prove tlie already known, wliile the 
five are conti-adictory ; and his (iomment makes the fourth 
tile first of the five contradictory ones. There is thus a 
wry pretty confusion as to the mimber of the alternatives, 

-a confusion further confounded by tlie fact tliat the text 

(as we have it) speaks of six alternatives in the first sen- 
tence of Parthasarathi’s comment. I)r. Jha renders the 
first two verses so as to give two alternatives— ‘‘(i) Tlie 

“Tlioy are, not mx, as a corruption in the text guggests : nor seven 
:t:, rjir. Jlia makes them. The word satsn in Parthasarathi’s comment ad loc. — 
'■‘r'su satsii prathamadvifAijauoh siddhamdhyatvam^ ntf^resu paftcnsn 
rain dndntaTavirodhnh — is clearly a mistaken reading, perhapifi* due to the 
5>ib,stitiition of satsu for satsu. The context itself might seem to^ 
’delicate the number Beven : for it states that the first and second interpreta' 

^1 take as tlie thing to be jiroved something already known, wbiJo the 
■efer five involve conti'adictiou. But later on .ParthaRarathi explicitly callR 
■*” last the eighth.. — The one which 1 have numbered (ii) really contains twm- 
[‘'"^sibilities, one of \vnirh-- the one numbered (viii). 

20 
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fire that has been seen in some place or other* exists; (ii) 
the pre-experienced fire exists in space.” His third is 
the one which I number, and which Parthasa:qathi calls, 
the fourth. — The appeal must lie to Kurnarila’s actual 
words : — 


yo 'gnih so ’sti kvacicl dc^e ijo drsto yatra tatra m 
agnih purvdnuhhMo rd deJanidfrena sahgatah. 

r ' 

It seems to me tliat the double use of yah and of vd 
indicates three alternatives, and that the yo ’gnih here 
clearly means fire in general — as it does admittedly in the 
fourth (Dr. Jlia’s third) alternative. 


There are nine possible alternatives, and it must 1)0* 
presumed that Kumarila had them all in mind ; — 


a. fire as sueb, 

I), this fire, 
c. that fire, 
may be qualified by ; 

а. place as sueb, 

б. this iJiace, 
e, that place. 


( j ) a -f” (I 
(ii) a -f 6 
(lii) a -f c 

(iv) b 4 - a 

(v) b 4* b 

(vi) b 4- c 

(vii) c* -f a 
(viii) c -f & 

(is) « + 




v Nino possible permn 
I tat ions. 


Two of these are objectionable under the rubric of 
siddhasddhyatva, as Ivumarila says : namely, his first 
two : — ‘‘Fire as such resides in place as such” ; and “that 
fire resided in that place” (a + a and c + c). But there 
is also a third one which might seem to come under this 
objection, viz.,,th<at tins fire resides in this place, h + h. 
This however Kumarila mentions last of all, as being tlie 
natural interpretation of tlie fourth figure conclusion : 
and he tlierefora treats of it in a special argument. It is 
the eighth of his list. But he probably meant to include 
it, together with his no. (ii), in the phrase yo drsto yatr*. 
tatra, — “an experienced fire resides wherever it is ex- 
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•perienced”* which* means both that “that fire resides in 
that place’’, and that “this fire resides in tliis place’’. 
He uses a.phrase which means both because he does not 
want to specify here the latter interpretation, which is to 
bo treated later. 

But in any case there are only five others mentioned 
— all objectionable as b^ing contradictory, viz.. Nos. (iii) 
to (vii) in hiss list. And Kumarila seems only to specify 
jour of these as contradictory, viz., (iv) to (vii), forgetting 
(iii) althougli he has mentioned it. One possil)ility lie 
does not even mention, viz., “fire as such resides in that 
place’’, a-t-c: tlius making the total eu/M instead of 
nine. How arc we to explain these two apparent defects 
In his treatment? — 1 cannot offer any^ explanation why 
he does not specify as contradictory his no. (iii), “that 
(past) fire resides in all places’’, c + a. — The apparent 
•omission of tlie alternati^’c “fire as such resides in that 
place’ ’»may be explained by supposing the phraser yo 'gnih 
so ’nena yiikto ra to cover both interpretations — “fire 
resides in that place ’’, a + c, as well as “fire resides in 
this place,’’ a + b; both interpretations being rejected as 
self-contradictory in tire single phrase vydptir anena desc- 
na sarvdynlnmn na yiijyate. We shall then liave all the 
nine possible interpretations mentioned. 

41 a. (iv) “IJire is connected witli this 

place. 

(v) Fire that has been previously ex- 
perienced is connected Vith this place. 

41 b, (vi) This fire is conn^c^ed with 

place as sucli. 

(vii) This fire is conect(>d witlr a for- 
mer (i. e. , previously experienced) 
.place. 
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42 a. (viii) Tliis fire is qualified by this 

place. 

42 b. Tlie first pair of interpretations take 

as that wliicl) is to be proved some- 
thing already known, Avhile the later ones involve con- 
tradiction”. 

Comment. Kumarila* says notliing further 

about tlie alternatives Avhich involve 
siddhamdhyatra ‘setting out to prove Avhat is already 
knoAvn’ : he now shows liow contradiction is involved in 
the latter alternatives. 

i 

43 a. ‘‘There cannot 1 k“ connection of 

43 b. all fires with this place, nor yet of the* 

previously experienced fire, nor can 
this fire be qualified by all places; 

44 a. nor again can this fire be qyalified 

by a previously ('xperienced place”. 

Comment. Tliis rejects alternatiA'cs fiv), (aO, 

(vi) and (vii). No mention is made 

of alternative (iii). 

« 

44 b. ‘‘As for the alternatiA’e that ‘this 

fire is qualified by this place’ how can 
this b(' asserted? 

45 a. For fi?-e Avithout reference to place 

, is not called ‘this’. 

45 b. ^ ' And here it is the place that is 

cognised before the fire : and 

46 a. the notion of the ‘place’ comes 

into consciousness at the time of tb^i 
thought of ‘this fire’, and so cannot be predicated of this. ” 
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Comment. ^ This disposes of alternative (viii). 

The text in this line reads taf- 

jmnaJi'dlahuddha4 ca na dehh sydd visesamni. Partha- 

sarathi glo}?ses thus : tnd asau mhnih — jildnakdle ’ valmd- 

dhatvdn na visesanam. The j)oint made is that if 

‘this fire’ = fire on this hill, then it will be mere tautology 

to assert ‘the fire on this hill is qualified by residence on 

this hill’ : and this is a just criticism. 

•» 

46 b. * “But since the place — the hill 

or whatever it may be — has bqen ap- 

47 a. prehended w’ithout the fire there is no 

» difiiculty about liaving a second ap- 
> prehension of it as qualified by the 

fire. 

47 b. Therefore the prohundum is tlie 

])ro|)erty-]A>ss('ssor as subject Avith 

the pi’operty predicated of it : 

« 

48 ‘-i. that is to say, in the argiinient 

under consideration the probamlum 
is tlie place-as-quali fied-by-the-li re’ ’ . 

Comment. The (a)nc.lusion is that we must 

not take ‘lire’ (the dharma) as the 
risesya or subject of the Pj'oposition oi’ (conclusion) and 
‘ hill ’ (the dharmin) as tlic tnsesam or predicate : 
in other wa)rds, \ve must not conclude — in tlie form 
Bramantip — that I’we is^ qualified by residence in 
this hill. And the principal argument for this 
(ouclusion is tlie difficulty which is asserted to exist 
in, finding a reasonable meaning in ‘sonf<‘ fiery thing is 
this hill’ — or rather for the Indian equivalent of this sole- 

istic utterance, viz., ‘fire is qualified by residence in tins 
Idirj: No such difficulty is to be founil in the normal 
t (inclusion ‘this hill is fiery’. — But perhapg after all 
♦here are arguments in w iiich the conclusion in Braman^ 
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tip in natural. The argument which cGncludcs to fire orv 
the liill is certainly not one of these naturally fourtlr 
figure arguments, the reason being that w'e are not here- 
starting from tlie question “In what places is fire to be 
found?”. But suppose a man looking for places in 
which, say, gold is likely to l>e found : s\ippose him ta 
know that places having the characters XYZ have pro- 
duced gold : and suppose him to perceive these characters 
in a spot 8. Starting from the qi'iCstion “In what places 
shall I find gold?” his subject or vi^esya, i. 6. his natural 
minor .term, will be ‘places likely to bear gold’ : and this 
relatively indeterminate notion will become determinate 
in the inference througli a vUemmi of predicate, i. e. 
natural major term, consisting in ‘the spot S'.’ Tliere- 
fore the natural expression of his movement of thought^ 
will be : — 

Ciold will be found in this place, 

For this place has tlie characters XYZ, 

And place's ha ving the cliaracters XYZ have 'to my 
knowledge liorne gold. 

H is !>,— for P is XYZ, and XYZ is S-BEAMAN- 
TIP. Or, in the Indian formula: mtxmrnam toddesavi- 
^iNfani, tdrkd(ilom.Haratirat (tafuja desasna), purramihhii- 
ta-dekirat — yatra yatra ldr^(dukmnamitvam. tatra iatra 
mvarnaTn drstnm. Exception lias been taken to the 
bracketed insertion tnsya dcMsya (sec verses 36 b.), — 
and this is, perhaps, awkAvard in the Indian formulation. 
No such difficulty liowever is felt in tlie Aristotelian! 
formulation; anti it is not a serious objection. 


^Aristotle rocog^nist's Uic Hecontl and Third figures in tho Prior Analv- 
tic8 ; blit not the Fonrtlu as such. Ross states a reason (W. I>, ..Ross*; 
AriHotle, 1023, p. 35) : '‘Tf his fundamentum dwisionis of the figures hao 
been the position of the middle t^pm he would have had to recognise 
a fourth possibility the case in which it is predicate of the rriajor premia* 
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Kuniatila does not reject tlie fourth figure form of 
conclusion' (dharrniviHsto dharmah) on grounds on which 

and subject df the minor. But his fiindamentum dwisionis is the v'idtk of 
the middle Herrn in comparison with the extremes, and here there are 
only three j)Ossibilities : it may be wider than one and Jiarrower than the 
other, wider than either, or narrower Ilian either”. — These possibilities, how- 
ever, only schematise into ‘figures’ on the assumption that the predicate is 
always wider than the subject, — an assumption (inaccurate in itself) which 
at once introduceft the differences in position of the ‘middle’. Besides, Ihere 
are four possibilities, even If width is taken as the jiindamentum diriHontBy 
viz, ; — 


Fig 



Fig. II 
(iiivali(i) 


(i) M wider tlian S but narrower than P, 


(ii) M wider than eitlier. 


h ig. Ill 



(iii) M narrower than either, and 


Fig. IV 



(iv) M narrower than H hut wdder than B. 


The last wdll be the rubric of the argument “this place 'has the 
characters XYZ, and places having the characters XYZ are gold-beai ing 
pliices, therefore one gold-hearing place is this place” -- P is M, M is H, 
tlierefore B is P. 

The fourth figure is not tl*e first figure read backwuirds. Tlicrt^ is a 
real difference symbolised by the exchange of H and P in the diagrams for 
Figs. I and IV. This difference may be expressed by saying that while 
Fig. I determines ihe attributes of a subject. Fig. TV determines the sub 
ject of an attribute. In the Fig. I the subject ((]fi(irmi'rt) jg the locfinaf 
siii)ject. But in Fig. TV the rjuality {dharma) is the logical sulijetd, S, T 
r/.sc,f7/a. '* 

Of course these circles misrepresent tfiought-processes : *'^and t}u‘ Indian 
idinn^seology of dharmavUisto dharmJ and dhamiviA^stn dharmah is more 
•suggestive of the real problem of syllogistic figure, which lias little cr nothing 
to do with the extension of the terms or the positifin of the middle. The 
important question i.s whether it is possible to predicate flu? dhormin of the 
dhnrma. 
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it migiit reasonably be rejectcclb It is not clear that no 
reasonable interpretation can be found for the statement 
tliat ‘fire is qualified by (residence) in this place’. 

SECTION a. KUMXEILA’S KEPEBENCE TO TJDDyOTAKAEA’S 
VII'IW OP THE ANUMEYA 

(Slokavartiha, nnnvianapariccheda , verses, 48 — 50) 

48a — 51a .... Dlmrnafiydnyais 'ca knlpifd 

*• 

Nanu mbdarad era sydl liiujagainyarii rUesamm : 
Naird'iii, nn hy atra Uhyarya saktyanekatvakalpand, 
Na ca tafiyannineyatrani , riscKyar cdradhdrHah, 
VUiNtolvcna cdjiidnnt lamadtrasydnmneyatd. 

Nana dhuniavvic.syatrc hetoh pakmikade.safd . 

Naitad asti, viscse hi adidhye sdindnyahetidd. 


’H it is possible lo predicate tbe dharmhi of llie dharma. tlieii a ‘fourth 
figure’ tioMclusion would seem to be possibh'. J’ei'jjaps ihc genera! question of 
its possibility or jii.stificat ioii cauiiot jirofitably be discussed williout a prior 
examination of the concept of the metaphysicaJ dharmin, and of* its relation 
to the logical subject or visesija -n,n examination which 1 have not met with, 
or iiave failed to rei.-ognise as such, iji Indian logical works. 

iiut this much perhaps may he saiti, that Kiunarila’s rejection of the 
‘fourth figure’ conclusion is not w’ell-grouiided. For the natural interpre- 
tation of a conclusion which predic.atos dharmin (d diiarmu would be 
Kumarila’s iNo. iv (see p. '295 sufira) “tire as sucli is qualified by this place"' 
<a-fh, in tlie scheme on p. 294 .vapra). K^imariia summarily rejects this as 
;3elf-contradictorv : hut’'^)nly becau.se he begs the (pjestion by understanding 
“fire as such” to mean “ad particular cases of fire.” But to particularise 
fire in this is already to assign to it its dharmin or adJiikarana : and 

this has not yet been done (if those who support the ‘fourth figure’ are right) 
until the predicate, the* dharmin, has been added to the as yet unparticular-* 
ised logical subject, tbe dharmn, in such propositions. Before its adhikarana 
is assigned it neither this nor that nor all partienJar fires ; but fire in 
;general, without a local habitation. •Pliere is tlien no self-contradiction. 
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48 a.. “And others think that smoke is 

the prohandum" 

Coininent. Parthasaratlii Misra says : Naiya- 

yikas tu dhumam era dharrmkrtya 
tasyaivagniviMstasyd 'riiimeyatdm dhuh. “The Naiydyi- 
kas make ‘ smoke ’ itself into tlie property-possessor or 
subject, and say thfil it is.smoke-as-qnalified-by-lire that 
is the thing to be prqved’’. This is tlie position Avliich 
ITddyotakann maintains in the passage translated above. 

48 b. “The objection that tin- middle 

term ])roves the quality (P, tire) in 
just the s;ense in which a word, in addition to its function 
of denoting an individual, has the function of connoting 
its class-character, is mistaken ; for there is no ques- 

40 a. tion of the middle term’s having a 

double •funetion similar to the 

49 b. doulde function of tlie word. The 

risesam, P (fire) is not tlu' prohari- 
durn* (and therefore the middle term cannot liave the 
function of indicating this, since its business must b(‘ to 
indicate tlie prohandum) : and the subject or riscsyd, S 
(the hill) is already known (and tlierefore cannot lie the 
prohandum , — so that tlie middle term cannot have the 
function of indicating ‘S’ either). 

50 a. And, as there is non-ajipreliension 

only '»in respect of qualifit'dness, it is 
tins alone that is the thing to be proved (and therefore 
this alone that M' indicates — so that there is not any 
question of a double function of M). 

50 b. It iniglit be objected, tliat if tlie 

middle term, M (smoke), is taken to be the subject^ , 

hiann dhunurvihsyatve hetoh pakmikadfJatd. The ^natural 
4)f the senteiH-e wouid be ‘the hetu is a if aspect, i.e. a part in intension of 
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61 a. the middle will be one of tlie 

things of which P is to be 'proved. — 
But this is not so : for M in its common nature is the pro- 
bans, while a specific case of M is the prohandirm" . 

— The first objection brought against the supposed*' 
Naiydyika attempt to dispense witli S in the syllogism 
is in the form of an analogy fQim the double connotative- 
denotative function of words. If the word ‘cow’ can 
denote individual cows and connot'e ‘cow'-, nature’, it 
means that the prameya, or object of Mbdahodha (i. e. 
of the knowledge which comes through, understanding 
the UK^aning of words) has a sort of douljleness. In the 
same «ay the prameya of inferential knowledge — the 
anumeya or prohandum — may be expected to sliow a cer- 
tain doubleness : that is to say the Uhga or middle term 
(^vhich is to inferential knowledge what tlie word is to 
\erbal knowledge, — namely, Its instrument) may have a 
doulde function corresponding to the double connotative- 
denotative function of the word : it niay (so to speak) 
have S as its prohandum in denotation, and P as its pro- 
handurn in connotation. In other words the M of tlie 
inference carries witli it reference to an 8 as well as rc- 
fereni^e to a P. The Naiydyika reply is that the prohans 
has a single function — that of proving that P , qualifies 

.'something. There is nothing to show tliat this 

‘something’ is a ‘subject’, S, Avhich can have an indepen- 
dent status apart from M. On the contrary, S is no 
more than M in its proper con'text. 


palsa\ This however be a fair descriplion of the Z/ef// oi» any 

view : and ao it ronhl hUrdly be an objection against tlic Nniydniha view : and 
the answer in fael: asserts that M in general is an aspect of the Mdn-particnlar 
\vhi(!h constitnies paksa or pr.J^an'Jntn on the Nai\fdijika view.— The 

meaning of hetoh valisaikade,^atd must then ho ‘the helu would form in 
extension a part of thejWa/r.yu’ : or, as Dr. Jha translates, “tlie middle term 
would become part of the minor term'’. If M is, in extension, part of .the * 
Mp’s, the M’s about wbicli .P is to be proved, it will not lielp us to prove P. 

’Tlie criticism appeaT’s to l>e batied on a misunderstanding of Uddyota* * 
kara’s teaobing. 
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On this view the syilogisni Avonld nm : — 

1. The individual SM is P, 

2. because M; 

8. .as other cases (XM) have been found to be M 
and P, 

4. so is this SMP, M and P. 

6. Therefore this SM is P. 

It will be seen that ihis cannot be forinulated as a 
normal ‘syllogism’.: because there is no separable minor 
term or minor premise : and because there is no major pre- 
mise. The second mcjiibc'r docs not state paksadharnuitd 
(‘S is M’), because there is no need to state it — Ave are 
dealing with ah M already in the very form of our first 
member 'or Proposition : and so there is no (separable) mi- 
nor term of Avhicli M is to he stated. The second member 
is 'therefore left witi) the function of emphasising tlie pro 
baiweness of being M (through an ablative-inflection, 
translated by ‘because’) : as Vatsyayana fuits it (NBh 
p. 41 1. 2) sddkanatdimmnarh hetuh . — And tlie third 
member does not embody (as it does in Prafiastapada’s 
formulation) the major premise ‘all M is P’, but is in fact 
Avhat it is in name , — an illustration or excunplihcation of 
the probans-probandum relation.— The fourth member 
‘applies’ the illustration, in the form of Avhat I’ddyota- 
kara calls the Vihriapardniarsa : the realisation .that in 
SM M is eonnected a\ itii P. If We insist on putting these 
arguments into syllogistic form, it will Ix' foujid that the 
positive form fails to ‘distribute the middh^’, while the 
negative form i?iAoIves art ‘illicit process of the major’. 
But to attempt to reduce them to the ‘forms of syllogism’ 
is to misunderstand lUfdyotakara’s tcixdiing. — Prasasta- 
pada’s and Kumarila’s arguments can be treated as if 
they AAcre Aristotelian syllogisms : but not Yatsyayana’s 
and TJddayotakara’s. And this part at any rate of the 
Nydyavdrtika amounts to a ])rotest against the principles- 
upon which ‘syllogistic’ is based. 
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MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE OTHER THAN 
PERCEPTION AND INFERENCE 

Means of knowledges otbfcr than pereesption and inference. — (i) Words.— ^ 
(ii) Gestures. — (iii) ‘^Analogy’’.— (iv) Presumption or Implication. — (vp' 

“Inclusion.” — (vi) Absence or non-appT'olionsion, — (vii) 7'raditioJi. 

Introditctoky 

The varicjiis indcpcndoTit sources of valid cognition 
recognised by tlie different scliools are stated by Varada 
Raja in the Tarldharaksd' . The Cdndkds recognised 
})crception aloiu' : tlie Bauddhas and Vaisesikas recognise 
perception and inference : tl)e Sdi)ikhya.‘< recognise 
Verbal Testivnony besides ‘perception and inlerenee, and 
one scbool of Nygya agrees with tbeni in recognising only 
tbesg three : other schools of Nydya add Comparison as 
a fourth source of knowledge : Pra.hhakara, the Pnrm 
Mlnidmsd teacher, recognises these four togetlier with 
Presumption or Im])lication as a fifth : the followers of 
Kurnarila Bhatta, tli(? founder of the othei' Mlnidm- 
mka school, add non-(‘xistencc as a sixtli to these : 
the Paurdnikas add Inclusion and Tradition. 

That tliis doctrine of the different sources of know- 
ledge (praindija) dates tar liack in tlic history of Indian 
logic is clear fi-om the fact that the Nydya-sufm (IT.ii. 
l.ff.) devotes a section to refuting the opinion that tradi- 

• ^Reprint from the Pandit (Benares 1903) p? Pratyaksam ehath 

Carvdkah, Kanadasanqnton punah Anumdnam ca : tac rdtUa Sdnihhiidh 
MnJafn ca ie opi; Nydyaikadesino 'py evam, upamdnam* ra^ kecana. ^ ArUuB 
pattud saJuiitdni catvdry aha PrahhdJcarah., Abhdrasa^tliany eidni Bhdt-'- 
id •Veddntinas tathd. Samhharaitihyayuktdni tdni -tPanraiiikd jayuh. 

* The school of Nydya which accepted only three proofs are named in 
the comment ad, loc., *Bh rimiiltfa' ; which no doubt mearis followers of, the 
well-known comment, Bhusana on ihe Nydyasdra of Bhdsarvajna, Tii? „ 
Nydyasdra t among other iirnisual features, taught three pramdrias instead of 
four. See Vidyablmsana HIL p. 358; Keith TLA p. 30. 
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■tion, implication, inclusion and absence are< separate 
means of proof, and that therefore there are more ‘proofs’ 
than the set of four (pramanacatiistva) which it |ias itself 
recognised in the first book. Implication is again re- 
ferred to in the fiftli book of the Sutra, which discxisses 
-a sophism of “apparent implication’’ (arthapattisama). 
Unless therefore we are prepared to maintain that the 
second and fifth books arc later additions to the &dstra, we 
must recognise that the Nydyasfdra presupposes the ex- 
istence, not only of the Vaisesiha, but also of other bodies 
of jfiiilos'ophical doctrine in which logical topics had been 
'■discussed. 

Prasastapada deals briefly with the other six suppos- 
ed means of knowledge (over and above the two which he 
himself accepts — perception and inlerence), adding to the 
list a seventli, gesture. It wijl be convenient to translate 
his remarks under each of these seven heads as a text for 
furtlier observations. Two points will be found to 
emerge in the ])resent chapter. The first is that» the 
Indian notion of prarndm as source or instrument of 
valid appreliension is somewliat indefinite and covers 
more than is signified by the English word ‘proof, as is 
clear from the lieterogeneous character of the processes 
which have laid claim to tlie status of pramana. And 
■even the VaUesilca school, whicli rejects the claim in 
alt cases except those of perception and inference, does 
not achieve a specifically iogicaf conception of pramana. 
The second point is that certain of the ])rocesses Avhich 
claim to be separate from anumdna, are in fact distinct 
from anumdna^, i.p. from syllogistic or paradeigmatic in- 
ference, but are nevertheless inferential processes : sd 
that, wd)ile the VaUesika is mistaken in attempting to 
reduce them to the specific sort of inference called by the 
name of anumdna, his opponents are no less mistaken in 
-Jbiling to realise that they ,are still kinds of inference 
• although distinct from anumdna. 
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(i) W'Ord, or Testimony (.'^ahda) 

PBh p. 213 ].12. “Words and the rest are also included 
• in inference, because they have the 

same principle (samdnavidhitvdty . As inference conies 
about in the case of an object not present to sense, 
on the part of a person who has apjirehended tlie insepar- 
able connection (betNveen ‘M’ and ‘P’), through remem- 
brance of this connection and througli uiKjuesti enable ex- 
perience of *the Mark', so also it arises in the same way 
from words, etc. And authoritative statement aBo in tlie 
forpt of veda and other scriptures Urntisinrtilaksanii 'py 
mnndynh) depefids on tlie credibility (prdmanya) of the 
author; ds is said in Vaisesika-stitra l.i.3 'tadvaemmd 
dmndyaprdmdnyam’ ‘scripture is autlioritative because 
it is the word of God’. And tliat scripture is not eternal, 
but has an Author, can lie,. inferred from reasons which 
are stated in Vaisesika-sTitra VT.i.l ‘huddMpurvd vdk- 
ydkrfir vede' “sentence-structure in the Veda presup- 
pose,# an intelligence’’; and again in VT.i.3 ‘hiiddhi- 
pfirro daddUh’ “words such as ‘(jives' presuppose an 
intelligence’’. 

The arguuKmt in the second half of this passage is 
directed against tlie Mimdnmika vien^ that the Veda has 
no author, being eternal. The answer is that when in 
ordinary life we find sentences and rvords we inhn- that 
the words and their arrangement in sentences have tlieir 
origin in some intelligeitt being Avho uses the words and 
sentences. Scripture is composed of just such words and 
sentences, and therefore must liave an autlior. .\nd the 
validity of its statements and injunctioils will be inferred 
from the credibility of that author. 

, H'^f. tlie of vidhi above PBh. p. 205. SrTdli^ra glosses savuirujrldhU- 

• here by samdnapravrttiprakdratv “beeause the form or character of the 
process is the same”; and he explains this by saying ''i/atlifi lutapUgrahana- 
halendnumfinam pravartaie, laflid sabdadaijo ^pi" — “just As inference func- 
tions tlirough the force of tlie appreheiAiioii of inseparable connection, so ali^o 
do testimony, etc.” 
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The first half of the passage deals- with tfie general 
problem of the nature of the knowledge derived from 
words. We should distinguish two questions here; but 
they are not al ways kept separate in Indian disciissions on 
the subject — (1) wliat is the process by which we under- 
stand tJie meaning of words? and (2) liow do we know' 
that these meanings, w'hen understood, correspond to 
realities? It is the latter question that is intended to 
be ans^vered by the Vai^esiku wlien he says^tliat know- 
ledge derived from words is ijiferential. Srldliara’s for- 
mulation of tlie proof tliat knovvk'dge derived from w-ords 
is inferential is : sahdo ’nnrndnam vijdpUl^olcndrtliaprali- 
padakatvad, dhrimarat — “ word is an insirum(;nt of in- 
ferential knowledge, because it giv(>s kno'wledge of things 
by force of a universal connection : just as smok(' [gives 
knoAvledge of tire by force of the universal comu'ction bet- 
ween smoke and fire]”'. Ill the course of isridliara's 
discussion it soon becomes appanmt that the relation bet- 
w^een word and tiling (the relation of ‘denoting and de- 
noted) is something quite different from tlu' relatiohs of 
conjunction, inh('rence, etc., on whicli inferences such 
as that from smoke to fire are ground(>d. It also becomes 
clear that the relation as such is not an inseparable one, 
because difl’erent wairds mean the same tiling in dilfermit 
languages, and even in the language of the Arijas the 
same w'ord in different districts means dilferent things. 
Resides, statiMiients are not ahvays true. It is therefore 
impossible to maintain that tlid're is a natural relation 
(siHihhdvika-samhandha) bi'tw'een word and thing : the 
relation depends on convention (samketa). And furtlier 
the truth of a statt merit depends on the speaker, wdio may 

\§rTdhara a Iona poJeiriK'al pansago on this, NK pp. 214 — 217. 

It is translated by Facldegori pp. 465 — 469. See also NK 217 — 220, irans- 
lated by Faddegon pp. 474. 

Kuinariia {SI. Vdrf., Sabda, 15 — 37) gives the Snnikliifa arguments 
against the Baudd<ia and Vaii^-^sika view, and admits that lliese arguments are 
•^ift/alid; though he subsequently rejects the view that Verbal knowledge is 
inference, from tlic standpoint of his own theory. 
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or may not be reliable (dpt^). Thus when we say that the 
word is an* inferential mark which gives knowledge of 
tilings througli the force of a rycipti or universal connec- 
tion, we must be understood to mean (a) that tlie connec- 
tion depends on human convention, and (b) that word is 
iui inferential mark from whicli the thing can be known 
(inly when it is spoken by a reliaMe person. But after all 
('ven such an inferential mark as smoke (used in inferring 
that tlie hill is on fii;e)'is a. valid mark only with certain 
(jiialifications*, e.g. if tlie smoke is rising upwards in an 
unbroken connection with tlie ground, etc. The adding of 
(jiialitications to the ‘Mai'k’ does not prevent the case from 
lieing a case of inference. 

With this view may be compared Diiinaga’s teach- 
*ing in the Praindnasarnneeaya, as reported liy Vidytibhu- 
saiia*. “Dihnaga asks; ‘What is the significan(;e of 
Credible Word*? Does it iViean that the person who 
spoke the word is cri'dible, or tliat tlie fact he averred is 
credible?’ ‘if the*])erson’, continues he, ‘is credible, it 
is a mere infen'iici'’. On tlu' other hand if the fact is 
credible, it is a mere Perception.”". Tlie nature of the 
inference, on the forni('r alternativi', is made plain in the 
citation from Diiinaga giien by Vacasjiatih 

aptorr7kyrt/"/.sY/yriCt7ihi.s‘«i;n7«?/f7d anunulnatd, 

“ We infer that tlie reliaiile person’s words agri'o 
with reality, from that common property of agreement 
H itli reality wiiich belongs to all statements by reliable 
pt'fsons.” That is, we have learned from experience the 
general rule that trustwoithy persons’ stati’meiits ar(' 
!nje ; and we apply this rule to the case (il' this p.articular 
statement. Tlie process is therefore inlerence. 

yn/L p. 288 . 

• ^Vidvahhfisana’s wonis' Iumt are in fact a transl^itioi) of <tio objection 
Mich rbhlyota Ivfira raises NV p. 08 11. 18--1G, and wliicli Vaca.spati 
^ tributes to Binnaga, NVT p. 188 1. 6. 

^NVT p. 188 1. 20. 


21 
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As to the second horn of Dihnaga’^ dilemma, — in 
the alternative we may learn by achial tixpcrien.ee that the 
speaker’s statement is avisamvadin, i.e. in agreement 
with reality. And in this case the pramana, or, means by 
which the idea conveyed by the words is justified, is per- 
ception. 

Uddyotakara replies that Dinnaga’s criticism is irre- 
levant, because he has not understood tlie meaning of 
Nyaya Sutra I.i.7 — dptopadesah Hohdah: Avhich, accord- 
ing to Uddyotakara, means /jratipatti/i, 

■cognition by verbal indication. Ihldyotakara’s attitude ap- 
parently is that words do lead to belief — and if they arc 
tlie words of a reliable person, to right belief. Therefore 
they are (in the latter case) pramdharana — the mstrument 
•of true cognition; and pramdkarana is pranidna. Dili-, 
naga however looks for another pramana which will pro- 
vide a justification or proof of the belief produced by the 
words. This justification Dihnaga finds either in in- 
ference or perception. His refusal to admit that .^ahda 
is a pramana should be due to his understanding tlie 
v\wd pramana in a different sense from that in which 
the Naiydyili'a understands it. And yet the Bauddha, as 
well as tlie Naiyuyika, holds tiie doctrine of paratah prd- 
mdnyam^, i.e. that no pramana carries its o\vn justifi- 
catioA witli it : its validity being estalilislied from some’ 
other source. The Naiydyika however used this doctrint; 
principally against tlie Mlindrii^aka tenet that the validity 
of Testimony was self-proved^. In view of the fact 
that the Bauddha held the doctrine of paratah prdmdnya, 
it is difficult tp understand his refusal to admit that, 
since Mbda does, as a matter of fact, sometimes give rise 
to beliefs which happen to be true, it is a pramana. 

^SDS, chapter ‘on J aimimya-dar^ana (p, 1% in Cowell and 
translation). See Jha, Sadho Lai lectures on Nijatjay page 37. 

^Jba, Saitho Lai lectures ^ pp.^ 37-38. 
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For, al'ter all, he does use pramdna in the sense in 
which the Naiydyiha uses it. And, in that sense, M)da 
if! a separate pramdna . 

The discussion about ^ahda is perplexing because we 
feel that the disputants are so often at cross purposes. 
And the reason wliy they are at cross purposes is that the 
distinction between a psychological cause of knowledge 
(pramd-karana) and ,a logical ground of knowledge 
{pramdna ii'v the sense of proof) was not clearly drawn. 
Sahda is clearlj'^ a psychological cause of knowledge. Biit, 
(‘qually clearly it is not a logical ground of knowledge; 
except for those, who, like the Mimdmsakas, w^ere pre- 
pared to maintain its ‘svatah prdmdnya’ or logical self- 
sufficiency. The Naiydyika was not prepared to do this. 
But he called mhda a prajndna in the psychological sense. 
The Bauddha refused to call it a pramdna because (quite 
inconsistently) he was, for ’the inornent, understanding 
pramdna in the locfical sense of self-sufBcient ground of 
belief^; a sense really inconsistent with his doctrine of 
pa rata h prdmdnya . 


(ii) Gesture 

I’Bh j).‘2‘20. 1.9. “ Since we find that cognition is pro- 

duced by the gesture of a person .whose 
expressive actions aix' known to us, this too is nothing but 
inference.” 

Tliat is, it is not tbe gesture as such that produces the 
knowledge, but our knowledge of what the person means 
by his gestures. The knowledge conveyed by the gc'sture 
therefore depends on the connection between tlie gesture 
and the speaker’s intention. This is a vyppti, and the 
•ognition is therefore inference as being vydpHhalena. 

‘ .* Here again w'C feel that distinctions require to be 

Irawn. (1) Gestures are ps 3 Tdio]ogically a oause of cog- 
'nition ; whether the process^by which the cognition iS 
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produced from tlie {Jostlin' is or is not »n inferential pro- 
cess is a question for the psychologist. 

(2) The cognition whicli is thus produce/1 is fre- 
quently a de facto correct cognition. Gesture could 
in that sense be called pra indkarana , and tlierefore pra- 
mana. 

(3) But if Ave ask the strictly' logical question, — 
whetlier the gesture brings Avith it any justificafion for 
believing the de facto right cognition to *l)e de jure 
right, — Jdien avc sliall pei-haj)s ha\’e to reply that this 
justification Avould dept'iid on an inference of credibility. 

Tt is not clear Avhether Prasastapada is ans\A;ering the 
psychological question (f) aboA'C, or the logical ques- 
tion (8) above, Avhen he says that gc'sture, as a sui)posed 
pranulna, is really inference. And tlie reason why it 
is not clear is because' lie is thinking of pramdna in the 
ambiguous sense noted under (2) above, — i.('. as pro- 
mdharana : winch may mean either a 'de facto cause of 
correctness, or a de jure ground of correctness in the 
cognition. 

(Hi) Comparison or Analogy (iipanidna) 

The classical account of this |)rocess is as-folloAV’s. 
A toAvnsman is told by a forester tliat a bison (gar ay a, 
hos garacus) is like a cow — ‘yaihd gnnli, tathd garayalC. 
He goes into a forest, sees a cre^ature resembling a cow, 
and realises that tliis is the creature called a ‘bison’. Tlie 
outcome of the process (upamdnaphala, upamiti) is the 
cognition of the piame as applying to tlie thing. The 
instrument of this cognition (upamdna) according to Vilt^ 
syayana is the' knowledge e.x])ressed in the formula ‘yathd 
gauh, tathd gavanah" , ‘a bison is like a cow’ : .^ut 

tlie fornnjla of the fonrOi member of the syllogism, 
the upanaya or Applieatjon. Atnl it «js nolewortby that Vadsyayana, in the 
passage on NS T. i. 39 in wliich lie clia.racte rises the members iavayava) 
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jiccording tn lutcr, opinion it is the perceived resen’.hlance 
of the creature now present to a cow, assisted by tlie 
memory of tlie information })reviously received tlnit a 
bison is like a cow'. 

But is this really wliat tli(' srifraldra nuains by his 
definition of iipamdna, — -‘prasiddhascldharmydt sddhyasd- 
dhanarn uparndnam'\ 

Tlie priiiid /acic .meaning of tliis is: “ comparison 
is the estaWisliing Of what is to l)e (‘stablished from a 
known resemblance;'’ (or : from resemblance to a thing 
known)”. Now this is a d('scription which Afonld be 
appropriate to AIk^ inlOrential proc(^ss known to western 
logic as Analogy. Bnt the dilficvilty about interpreting 
the sfitra in this way is obvious. .Infei'enc(', anumdna, 
as set out in the account of the livi'-membered syllogism, 
is also a process of ‘proving th(' prottandiiin from likeness 
to a known thing' — i.e. it’ is described as an analo- 
gical process. TJiert' would thus be no distinction avail- 
able Jtetween anumdna and vpanidna. 

And theix' is no cf)rrol)orati\’e evidence at all for the 
existence anywhere in Indian logic of the western notion 
of analogy, as a specific type of inference' distinct from 
anumdna , — 

X- is like y. 

But y has the j)r()))erty P. 

Therefore x lias the jiropi'rty P. 

^Iic syllof^i.sMi, says fxplicilly ihal. the a})|)liealioTi is ai)fijr>rr\ - n/>atn(iriatn 
■ttpatiaffalj , talhctii upasamharai : the applieatioii. is analogy hecaiise it applies 
(what has been said Ix'fore in the example) bv the use oi' Hie ttord 'iaiha 
so'. C’f. NS n. i. 18. 

" Mini, translation, I. 1015-197, footnote. 

1. i. (5. See also NS 31. i. 11 — .18 (the rali#t'r ol^sciiic passage 
in wljieh uparnana is e.xainined) tran.slated jip. 818-8H) inf /a. 

• ^|i?See infra p. 81.8 for the ineauiiig of prasiddh i xadliarnnia . 

* ^Thns in NS I. i. 81 we get wliat seems practically an identical 
forinula given as the definition of the ‘Jleason’ or hctii yi n syllogism 
nddharanasadharmyat sridliijaNddhanamH Jictuh, — “the Keason is the inoviiig 
of what is to be proved from likeness to an example'*. 
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The passage in tlie Nydyasutra in which upamdna 
is examined (II.i.44 — 48), whatever its exact interpreta- 
tion may be, certainly has no reference to analogy in this 
western sense of the term. And the only other ancient 
authority for the meaning of upamdna, — namely, the 
‘Vrttikdra’ cited in Sahara’s Bhdsya on Mlmdmsd Sutra 
l.i.5^ gives an. account still further from our concep- 
tion of analogical proof. The ^ trttikdra's definition 
runs : upamdnam apy asarhnikrste ’rthe hu^dhini utpd- 
dayati, yathd (jaimyarlarmnam gosmaranasya — “ com- 
parison.also (i.e. like inference) gives rise to a cognition 
in an object not in contact Avith sense : for instance, the 
sight of the bison gives rise to remembrance of ttie cow ’ ’ . 
This is explained to mean that upamdna makes us appie- 
hend the similarity of tlie object wliich is present (the 
bison) to an object Avhich is not present (the cow) but is 
called up by memory. 

For Vatsyayana, upamdna, as instramen- of cogni- 
tion, meant a knowledge of resemblance, in the foi;m ‘a 
bison is like a cow’. I’he question is, as Vatsyayana 
puts it, kirii punar atraparndnena kriyate ? — “ what is 
it that is effected by this knowledge of resemblance as 
an instrument”? In other words Avliat is the upamiti 
or upamdnaphala , the s[)ecial kind of right cognition 
ipramS) produced by tliis special pramdna, i.e. a cogni- 
tion of resemblance? 

Tlie only answiu' that Vatsyayana could find to this 
question Avas that the cognition of resemblance led to 
appichension of tlie relation between designation and 
tiling designated (sarrrjmisarhjmsanibandha). This seems 
a rather trivial result for a separate pramdna to produce/: 
and that is ^yhy tlie Indian account of upamiti, cognition 
arising from reseuiblance, strikes a Western reader^, s a 
singularly barren notion. But Vatsyayana’s examples 
slioAv that tlwA knowledge of the name carried a good deal ^ 

Wi, 1 ^ -■ 


'Bibl. Ind. edii. p. 10 1. 16. 
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more with ‘it. Knowing that the herb called the ‘bean- 
leaf’ is like a bean, a person finds a herb like a bean, 
realises that this is the thing to which the name bean-leaf 
applies, and plucks it for medicinal purposes (bhaisajya- 
yaJiarati). The recognition of the object as possessing 
certain properties is the important thing — not a mere 
knowledge of nances. So understood, upamiti is a 
resultant of importance; and the kind of indirect identifi- 
cation of hitherto unseen objects designated as upamana 
does play no small part in the growth of knowledge. 
Thus explained upamana may be described as a process of 
‘apperception’. > 

For Reasons which have already been partly indicated 
and which are fiirther explained below in the comment on 
Nydya Sutra 11.1.44 — 48 (upamanaparlksa) I think Vat- 
syayana’s interpretation of npnmdna gives wdiat was sub- 
stantially tlie meaning of the sutrakdra. The wording 
of the definition ef upamdna in T.i.b is misleading, more 
especially in view of its close resemblance to the wording 
of the definition of the ‘reason’ (hetu, second member of 
the syllogism) in l.i.34 ; for when we are told that 
“upamdna is the establishing of wdiat is to be established 
from likeness to something knowm ”, and then told that 
‘‘ the reason is tlie establishing of wdiat is to be establish- 
ed from likeness to the example ”, Ave naturally think 
that the tw^o processes must be closely allied. But the 
fact is that sadhyasadhema , ‘estiiblishing what is to be 
established’, is a phrase Avhich allows of different inter- 
pretations : and its meaning is determined by the context. 
Ip speaking of the hetu it can fairly be txinslated ‘proving 
the prohandum’ . But in speaking of upapidna it lias a 
different sense — a sense correctly given in Vatsyayana’s 
“pafa^hrase prajndpanlyasya prajndpanam. So that 
■mtra I.i.6 means that “upamdna is the mg,king knowm 
*of Avhat has to be made knoAAm, from likeness to a known 
thing 
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Prasastapuda says : — 

PP>Ii p.‘220 1.16 “Knowledge of likeness as an instru- 
ment of valid cognition is nothing but 
credible testimony (upamdnam dptavacanmn era), 
because it is tlie conveying of the (idea of the) bison, 
througli the (idea of the) cow, to a person to wliorn the 
bison is unknown^ by a person who has seen a^ 
bison ‘ " 

Prasastapada has already rc'dnced '^festimony to 
Inferenr^e : so that in leducing tipamdna to Testimony 
he is, from his own standpoint, reducing it to Inference. 
The view whicli lie is criticising is perliajfs Vatsyayana’s : 
for it is Vatsyryvana who identifies the instrument of 
npamiti witli tlie knowledge ’ mihd gauh, tnthd gnmyah’ ; 
ignoring the perception of the gavaya Avhicli later com- 
mentators make an integral .part of the nparndna as the 
instrument of npamiti. And, as against this (clearly in- 
adequate) view, Prasastaj)ada, uses an argumentmn ad 
honiinem: “ You identify wpanmna Avith knoAvledge *in tlu' 
form ‘the bison is like the cow’. But this knovAdedge can 
oidy have been derived from testimony. So that upa- 
mdna is, from your OAvn standpoint, dptavaenna , and not 
a separate instrument of cognition 

This may be effective as against Yatsyayana, but is 
incomplete as a criticism in face of a more adequate 
analysis of the intellectual process AA'hicli Vatsyayana has 
in vieAV. Tliat process certainly depends partly on testi- 
mony ; but it is something more than a belief based 
on testimony — and it is in virtue of this something more 


^The text ,has apras-iddhasna rffivajjasya ^ but tliere is a vai’iaiit 
aprasiddJidvayairasifa . It is necessary to omend to aprasiddfiayavatjastja : 
and that this is the ri^dit reading is confirmed by the commentary whicji in 
line 21 has aprnsiddlwgavaifasffa^ and glosses it by (ijildtagavayasya. 
Faddegon p. 475 note. 

^dptena -Ih’ a fit, i.e. credible person. But lah'r conuneniators , 
54 ways explain it in tin's conneclit.ai,* as *one who lias bad dpti, i.e. sak'Sdd 
arthasya prdpjtih. 
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that the name uparndna is used of it. Sridliara accord- 
ingly suppll^ments Prasastapada’s brief criticisin’. 

Diiiimga in tlio Prnindnasamuccaya arguoid tliat 
upanidnn is not dift'orent from eitlior (on one interpreta- 
tion of it) perception, or (on anotlier interpretation of 
it) testimony^ — na pratyahsad rdl'yad rd vyatirieyatc'' 
When one apprehends both tlie cow and tlie bison 
by pelbeption, tfien . one g(?ts tlie knowledge tliat 
'tliis is liko that’ from pcrcrption. When again one 
bears that ‘the bison is like the cow’, then it is merely on 
hearing this that one iindc'rstands that some of the quali- 
ities of tlie coi'i are present in the bison and some are 
absent — since otherwise the phrase ‘like’ (yathd. . Jathd) 
i\’onld not have been used. It is a prejionderant same- 
ness of qualities (hhfiyas sdrupyain) that one appre- 
hends ”. 

Botl) rddyotakaia and \hlcaspati reply that Diii- 
naga’s criticism i/3 irrelevant because he has not under- 
stood, what the sfiira means by uparndna — i.e. he has not 
taken Yatsyayana’s view of tlie sidra as meaning by 
npamdna tlie process of applying a name to a thing 
tlirougli similarity to a known thing; but has inter|)reted 
it as merely the process of getting to know the similarity 
of two •tilings^. And this seems a fair criticism of 
Diiinaga. 

^NK pp. *220 — 222. Tn criticising ilic view of the “disciples of 
iSabara, Svaniiii”, i.e, the view above referred to in connection with the 
definition of uparndna given by t^abara, he quotes Kuinarila, Sfola vrirtikn , 
vpanidna, do. Faddegoji translates this passagt> of NK at pf). ITr)-— ITb. 
I'or the MlmdmsaUa account; of npamdna, see iTliii’s Prdhhdkara School vf 
Vurca Mtmdmsd pp. 08 -(19— referred to t)y l^'addegon loc. cii. 

-NV p. 60. 1. 16 if., with NVT p. 135 11^ 3 -19. For Pihnaga 
lestirnony is of course not a separate prarndna. Wliat. he says amounts to 
this, that npamdna is reducible either to perception or inference. 

^NVT p. 135 1. 11. It is part of a ,sfoka from l)nVn|ga. 

^ *NV p. 61 1. 3 aparijvdya sutrdrfham, NVT p. 135 1, 3 tad ulrsam 
npa^nnaphalani {irideUcet, samjvdfiamjnisanihandlia) *airidvdn sadr.i!fajndnain 
><adrhjavd,VisUijudnam vopamdnam Hi hhrdnto Bhadanio Dirmdga dkr<iipati.. 
'^sddrAifajndna is the knowleilge derived from tc^stimony, ,s'(^drsyavi4istajfidna 
the knowledge derived from pereepiion : — tlie tornwr ~ yathd ganh tathd 
/avaya iti: the intter — rfosddr.<‘i/atd.^H/:to 'ijam tdr^ah pindah. See NVT p. 
d. 5 6). 
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Vacaspati argues tJiat, imdersto'od as Vatsyayana 
understands it, upanulna must be regarded as a pramdna 
distinct from perception, etc., on the ground that it pro- 
duces a kind of right cognition (pmma) distinct from 
those produced by the other pramdna' s — pratyahsddihh- 
yah pramdnantarani upamdnam fajjanyapramdvilaksa- 
napramdjanakatvdt. ^ 

Note on the examination of the notion of ypamdna in 
Nydya Sutra TI. i. 44 — 48 

Sutras 44-45. A dialectical objection is raised. 
Similarity must eitlier be complete, preponderant, or 
slight. If complete, there is not resemblance — no one 
says ‘a cow is like a cow’. Nor again is resemblance' ' 
asserted on the basis of preponderant similarity — no one 
says ‘an ox is like a buffalo’*. Nor again on the ground 
of slight similarity — otherwise eveiytliing would be like 
everything. 

This is set aside on the ground that analogy proceeds 
from a prasiddhasadharmya. There is no question of all. 
most, or little — there is resemblance : and where there is 
resemblaTice analogy cannot be denied. 

S'dtras 44-47. Pratyaksendpratyaksasiddheh (40 1 
Ndpratyakse yaraye pramdndrtharn upamanasya pasyd 
ma iti (47). 

f 

According to the commentators, sutra 46 argues that 
upamdna is really anumdna, inference, because (like in- 
ference) it proves by means of something perceived some- 
thing which ,is not perceived. Sfdra 47 replies that 
upamdna does not prove something unperceived, — “ wc 
do not see upamdna functioning as a pramdna in the case’ 
of the bison as something unperceived ”. We appre- 
hend by upamdna that a bison present to sense is a bison. ' 
Whereas we infer the existence of fire which is not 
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■present to ^nse. ♦Tliereby wpamawfl is different from 
anumdna. \ 

Tlie passage seems to sliow that Vatsyayaiia’s ac- 
count of upamdna is tliat intended by the Sfitrakara, and 
stands for the genuine tradition of the ancient school of 
Nyd'ya. 

Sutra 48. Tathet'y upasariiliardd iipamanasiddhcr 
ndvUesah. , • 

“ The process of upamdna is established by the use 
of ‘ so ’ or ‘ like ’ (in the ‘ application ’ or ‘fourth 
member of the syllogism) : and therefore it is not true 
that it is pot different from anumdna." 

The present sutra suggests that tlie motive for the re- 
cognition of ■upamdna as an independent source of know- 
ledge was to provide a pramdna corresponding to the- 
fourth ‘ member ’ in the wav in which ‘testimonv ’ 
corresponds to the, first, ‘ inference ’ to the second and 
‘perc^tion’ to the third. Gf. NBh. p. 44, 11. 11 — 15, on 
NS. T.i.39. 

(if) Presumption or Implication {arthapatti) 

According to the classical account of this process it 
consists ih finding a supposition wliich reconciles a priwia 
facie contradiction. The two stock examples are : (1) 
You have information that Caitra is alive : but you do 
not find him in his hou«\ Ergo, he is out. (2) Y^ou 
are told of one Devadatta wlio is fat and does not eat by 
day. You draw out of this statement the implication 
tliat he eats by night. The former is g»iven as an illus- 
tration of drst arthapatti, implication or presumption from 
experienced facts; tlie latter as an illustration of Srutdr- 
ihdpatti, implication or presumption from words'. 


^ ^NK p. 2*22 1. 9 ff. and IJ. 25 — 27. The passages ‘in the NK hi- 

• bich arthapatti is discussed extend ii]^ to p. 225, and are translated b;#' 
’ addegon pp. 478 — 483. 
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Arthapatti was recognized as a separate nie^ans of valid 
<!ognition (pramdna) by both scl)oo]s of Puii a Mlmmhsd 
(Bhdtias and PrahhdkarasY , and tlie doctrine is 
found with its essential features developed as darly as the 
Vrttikdra cited by Sahara^. The passage in S^abara’s 
Bhdsya may be quoted as the locus classiciis. 

, Sahara 

“ arthdpoffir api drstah sndo 'vdrtho \nyathd nopa- 
padynto ity orthnhalpand : yathd, jwato Demdattasya 
iirhdhhd padnrsanena hohirhhdvasyddrstnsya kalpand.' ' 
“ Presumption is the supposition of a thjng on the ground 
that a thing, heard or seen, is otherwise not possible : for 
instance, tlirough finding that Devadatta, though alive, 
is not at home (there arises) the supposition of his l)eine' 
out — a thing which we do not know by actual experi- 
ence.” 


Nydya-sTitra and V disydyana ^ 

Tliis hoAA'ever was not the only account of ‘presump- 
tion ’ current in the early schools; and it was not the 
original meaning of the term. The notion is discussed 
in that passage of the Nydya-sutra^ Avhicli argues 

Mliii, PS PM pp. 70-7i. Bee also Slolavnrt ika, .'^^eciicn 'artlul patti\ 
TiuL (Mill. p. 10 U, 17-20. 

t ■ ‘ ' 

•'*The swiion linown as prarndBacafii.stvarfftfrastliapana, NS 11, ii. 
1 — 12. AriJiapalfi is spoken of in suiraff 1 — 6. 

It is worth noting that arthapatti is one of tiie 02 ia)ifratfnJ:fi's or 
niotliodo'ogieal noliorir used in a sdsilra of which Svn^nita, Caraka and 
Kantilva give iisls with definitions and exarnph^s. The ddinilion of arthu 
patti given by Kf uMlya (wiUi which Siif^ruta’s definition agrees) is : ''nad 
miuMam arthdd dpatlyaled' : and tlie example from the t^dMra is tliat, whe'i 
we are told that a person skilled in the ways of 1l»e world should ;ip[>rf’oa(h 
a Icing by way of good'advice which pleases, tlic implication (r/rf/zi/d apamiaa* 
hharati) is that he should not give good advice that dot\s nnt ])lease. Tlii- 
/»'orresponds to Vatsyayana’s accoiiiit, not to Sahara’s. ^ 

Kant. Artli. S. adhikaruna 35, adhydya i. — p. 424 of Mysore eeln. 1909. 
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against the separate status of supposed pramdna’s other 
than the fo\|r enumerated in NS I.i. 3; and the account 
there given, as interpreted by Vatsyayana, is not identical 
witli the account given by Sahara. 

Vatsyayana begins by defining artJidpatti as abhid- 
hlyamdnc ’rihe yo ’nyo Wtbah prasajyate — “ another 
thing which follows as an implication of tlie thing tliat is- 
stated^”. The exam^)le which lie gives is : yathd 
meghc-w asat^u rr.stir na bhuvatUi Idin atm prusufyateT 
sat.m bhavntifi — “ for instance, Avhat is implied in the 
statement tliat wlien tliere are no clouds it does not vain? 
(The implication is) tliat it rains uhere thi're arc 
clouds'”, j.(‘. tfie object cognised through implication 
is that tlie production of tlie elTect, rain, is limited to the 
"existence of the cause, clouds — “hdryotpddah kdran- 
(isalfd'in na ryabhicarafi” . If not A, not B : ergo, if B, 
then A. Vatsyayana furtluT characterises this pro 
cess as ‘apprehending from ojijiosition what is not stated’ 
— anablrihitar;ydrth'a!<}ia pratyanlhabhdrdd grabnnam 
iNBh^ p. l6l 1.0 ' on V.S’ lI.ii.2). He says shortly 
afterwards : ‘‘ front tlu' statement that in tlie absence of 
the cause tlu' elb'ct is not t>roduced, we ariave by iniplica- 
lion at what is related to tliis as its opposite, namely, that 
the eilect is produced in the presence of tlu' cause'. .Boi- 
from a negi»tiv(' comes tlie (ijijiosed iiffirmative” . 


oil NS TI. ii. 1, p. TOO 1. IT. Tin’s looks like a paraphrase 
•A the tanf raynktl cited in the preceding footnote. That Vatsydyana was 
l;muliar with these lists of laiifralfuhfVs is clear from NBh p. Ih I. 9 ott 
\S I. i. 4. As the Moka (pioled Ity him in NllU p. 7. I. 5 on NS I, i. 1 
i'fcnrs in the KauiiJliia A rf ha-sasira it. is even possible that ho knew the- 
i'st a.H Kdfjtilya gives ii. C'f. also NS V. i. ‘21 {((rfhdpaH isama). 

* “An opponent oliji'cts that it does not always *rain when there are 
ftoiids, so that the <‘onehision arrived at by implieation is iineertain [Cnni- 
i‘UHiika). — Tlie albs^^t'T given is that he misundersta.ids thft result, given by 
iinplication’, — the implicalioii of ’when there are no eloiid9rif*does not 'ain’ 

>• ‘wTieii it docs rain tViere are clondsk, » 

^NBh p. 101 i. 10 on NS IT. ii. 4 : asati kdrane kdryam not- 
9^‘utyala Hi vdkifdt praiyanlkahhtLto 'rthah sati kdranc kdryam utpadyata iti/' 
Ihdd dpadyate. Abhdvasyahi vdkydd %hdvah pratyamka Hi. • 
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It will be clear that Yatsyilyana meaiis little more bj 
arthdpatti than what Western formalists cal|* the opposi- 
tion of propositions and immediate inference. But Vat- 
syjwana has no doctrine of ‘ logical opposition ’ such as 
that embodied in our ‘ Square of Opposition He notes 
that some supposed ‘implications’ are in fact not logically 
necessary (anaikdntiha) ; but lie does not formulate the 
precise conditions under which an implication is cogent \ 

Nevertheless the sfitra already defends arthdpaiti 
against the charge of being inconclusive (anaikdntika); 
although it denies that it is an independent source of 
knoAvledge, and liolds that it comes under tlie head of 
inference. Neither the srdra nor the lihdsij(\ makes it 
clear just what form implication would take when ex- 
pressed as onumdna, inference through a middle term. 
But the sdtra has no doubts as to the identity of arthdpatti 
and anumdna: for it argues* against the objector’s infer- 
ence (“ implication is not a source of valid knowledge 
because it is inconclusive ”), that, if implication is in- 
valid, then this inference is itself invalid; while, if the 
inference is valid, then implication is valid : the meaning 
of the dilemma being that the validity of inference stands 
or falls with the validity of implication — since in fact 
there is no distinction between implication and inference 
Neither the sfitra nor the Bhdsya recognises the distinc 
tion, first made perhaps by some Mimdrhsaka predecessor 
of Sahara (unless Sahara himself originated the doc- 
trine), between verbal implication (srutdrthdpatti) and 
real implication (drstdrthdpotti). Prasastapada re- 
cognises it, but regards it as of little importance. 

All implicaliion is within a system, and therefort 
relatioiKil. ^ • Vatsyayana takes his example from the 


^Indian Logic never developed the sort of doctrines which we cla-s 
‘formar ; and its omission to concern itself with the ‘opposition of propt5»* 
lions’, in our sehse, is a case in ]X)‘^nt. 
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<*ausal relation, '•Sabara takes his from spatial relations (if 
a man is ^not here, he is elsewhere) j while the later 
Mlmmhsalm adds one based on time — if not now, at an- 
other time. All three illustrations can easily present 
themselves as a mere opposition between positive and 
negative — between tliis and not-this; for the reason that 
a system is a Avhole of mutually exclusive parts, and 
can always be exprCiSsed disjunctively. Tins aspect of 
the relational argument is present to Vatsyayana when he 
characterises, the arg’uraent as based on pratyanlkahhdm, 
or opposition : and when he says tlie positive is the 
pratyanlka of the negative he lapses into a ‘formal ’ view 
of ‘ implication,,’. Sahara and his school, partly at least, 
avoid this tendency to a formal account, because they 
tliink of the system of facts as forcing upon the mind a 
])omt of view which is not merely the ncgaUve of the 
impossible supposition but a positive conception in itself. 
Nevertheless they do not succeed in realizing the construc- 
tive or ‘synthetiq’ cliaracter which is the mark of a 
genuine arthdpatti — as exemplified for example in 
geometrical construction, in which new positive truth 
arthad apadyafe — arises by implication in the concrete 
character of a systemh 


Prasastapada 

Prasastapada does not seem to accept Vatsyayana s 
account of arthapotti; am) he draws tlie distinction, which 
Vatsyayana does not draw, hetvveen drstCirthapatti and 
smtarthapfitti. His actual words, liowever, do not enable 


^Faddegoii siig^esla, what seems very pmbablo, that arthdpatti 
original ly “was a notion due to the exigencies of exegesi#). Where a literal 
explanation of text was not possible, one had to go btxk (dpadyaifi) to 
the^, meaning or intention of tlie speaker (artlia). ArJ:hapatti thus signified... 
* ‘reading between the lines*. Later on, arthdpatti got a wdder meaning; only 
the srutdfthdpntti was a remnant of the old use of the term’’. Vai^esifca 
^ System p. 478 footnote. 
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us to determine what view of artMpatti lie has in mind. 
But, for reasons suggested beloAV, it is' probaiye that Srl- 
dhara interprets him correctly. 

PBh p.‘2'23 I.l. “Implication from, an olj^ect of ex- 

perience is no more than inference 
by opposition (rirodhy era se. anutnanam} : implication 

from what is heard is inference from tlie inferred.” 

0 

Comment, (a) drstarthapatti 

firidliara glosses rirodhif annnidnam b\^: “praman- 
antararirnddha erdrthn ’rflulntararindhhM^^ iti rirodhy 
era Uiujam ” — “ a thing Avhich Avhen contradicted by 
some other means of knowledge' is inseparably connected 
witii another thing is a ‘Mark by contrad'iction’ 
.\bsence from the house, wlien contradicted by knowledge 
tl)at th(' mtin is alive, is inseparably connectc'd w ith, and 
therefore' is the Mark of, being outside the house. Sri- 
dhara takes the reference' te> be to some such vie'W of 
arthdpatii as flabara’s. . 

It is a case eef inference, anamdna, be'causc it clearly 
relies on arindhhnra , universal connection, 'yasya yathd 
niyamas, tasya lathaira Khgatram’ , says Sridhara : 

“ there is a middle term (i.e. the |)re)cess is inference 
or anmndna) , just so far as there is a rule of necessary 
connee;.tion ”. “If absence in the house catised the 
thought of presence outside simply through the imj)ossi- 
bility of tlic fornu'r alternative {annpnpattimdtrena) , it 
would not be a middle teriti based on a universal ruk' 
(niya/mahetii) and therefore tlic absence from the house 
might lead to the thought of something else too (arthdn- 
taram api halpayctt — i.e. it would not point to any definite 
alternative)”. The Mlmamsaka says that knowdedge 
of absence fivATU the house g(;nerat('s the id('a of something 
else in order to make itself possil)le (svotpattoye) — and it . 
is not possible on any other hypothesis except that of the 
man’s being Outside {anyastyin Icalpite na tasyopapattih) . • 
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But on what authority (kena) does he affirm that a living 
man’s absent from the house is only possible in case 
he is outside? On the authority of the experience that 
a finite substance if it is in one place is not anywhere else. 
But then the realisation of the possibility of the man’s 
absence from the house has as its condition a positive 
connection (anvaya),. and so is inferential, since its 
arising depends on a uiijversal connection. The form of 
the argument.,Avould he : ‘Devadatta is out, because being 
alive he is not seen in the house : like rne’\ 

— There is no qiiestion that tlie process is ‘ inferen- 
tial’ in the sense of depending on a universal. The 
question is whether it can be ‘reduced to syllogistic form’ : 
and since the Indian syllogism is in essence inference 
from examples this really amounts to asking 'whether 
arthapatfi can be rej)resented, (fairly) as inference from 
examples : and tlie obvious irrelevance of the example in 
Sridhara’s attempt, at reduction to syllogistic form in- 
dicates, that it cannot be done. Arthapaiti is not infer- 
ence from examples. — Western logic nu^ets Avith similar 
difficulties in attempting to reduce relational arguments 
to terms of our syllogism : we cannot easily construct a 
premise stating explicitly tlie universal from which the 
conclusion. could be supposed to be ‘deduced’; and, the 
promises as they stand present a quaternio terminorum: 
as for instance in such arguments as ‘A is to the right 
of B, and B to the right of,0, tlierefore A is to the right 
of C’. Indian logic in its doctrine of arthdpatti is 
lacing this same problem, though from a different angle. 

I ‘The above is the substance of what SrTdhara sa/s on dr^farthapatti, 

)}. 223 11. 3 — 16. One or two sentences remain iiriintelligibie to me — I 
(hive omitted them. Faddegon’s translation of the passage-* at pj). 479-480 
1^ fX)nf vised. * 

•yhe argument (in the last sentence of the above) t*is in the affirmative 
form. The Naiydyika tradition makes arthdpatU a kevalavyatireki 
e.g. Tarkahhdsd pp. 80-81 : the form being “Devadatta eats by 
because he is fat without eating by day; those who do not eat by night 
^1^ not fat-without-eating-by-day ; like so-aAd-so who eats neitlier by day nor 
and is thin; not so Devadatta, etc.’’ 

22 
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The Indian syllogisui from example' does irrt differ in 
essentials from the Western syllogism. Both are sub- 
sumptive. And the fact is tliat there are .iriiportant 
classes of inference which are not subsumptive, and there- 
fore refuse reduction to syllogistic form, or to ammidna. 
Indian logic gives a few illustrations of such arguments 
under the rubric of arthdpafti. The treatment of the 
topic is inadequate : but it is still a valuable suggestion. 

(b) .irutdrthdpatti 

P'rasastapada’s meaning in calling verbal implica- 
tion annmitdnumdna is merely that vavbal testimony is 
itself (on his sliowing) inference. The facts iderived by 
‘ implication ’ from words are arrived at inferentially : 
therefore the ‘ implication ’ got frorn sucli facts is ‘ inf(u -‘ 
en(‘e from tlie inferred ’. 

(v) Samhhatm — Inclusion 

PBh p.’2’25 l.IO “Inclusion' also 'is neither more nor 
less than inference, because it is a 
case of something which cannot exist without another 
thing {avindhhnvittdt)” . ' 

NK ad. loe.. f^ridhara explains: “A hundred is 

■ known to exist thEOugh the 
knowledge that a tliousand exists, as the result of a 
separate source of knowdedge called ‘inclusion’, w'hicli 
takes tlie form ‘A hundred is included in a thousand’. 
Some people hold this view', but the author rejects it on 
the ground that the knowdedge of a hundred from <1 
tliousand is jiist inference because it is conditioned by 
the know’ledge that a hundred is inseparably connected 
with a thousand’’. ■ 

*The traiisJaPlon of samhhava by ‘probability’ in Ibis connct^tioh 
is a mere error. The examples given arc always cases of 
inclusion of p^art; in whole, and i)lace the meaning of the term beyond doidif- 
Jha on NS 11. ii. 1 translates ,‘dcdnction’ ; but this is too wide a 
Keith ILA p. 57 gives ‘etpiivalence or inclusion’ : I have not met the hrm. 
in the sense of ‘equivalence’. I 
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Vat.wayana* gives a similar account, and, like 
Pra^astaj^da, uses the term avindhhava in this connec- 
tion ; but this term was not for liirn, as it liad become for 
Prasiastapada, a technical name for the universal in 
reasoning. Perhaps it first found its way into the langu- 
age of logic in some such usage as is illustrated in this 
passage of the Nyayahhvsya. “ What is called ‘ inclu- 
sion’ is the grasping of the existence of another thing 
as the resi:jlt of grksping the existence of a thing which 
is its ai'indhhdvin, i.e. does not exist without it®. For 
instance we apprehend the existence of an dflhaka (a 
weight ivhicli js the quarter of a drona) from apprehend- 
ing the existence of a drona, and of a prastha (which is 
the quarter of an ddhaka) from ajitireliending the existence 
of an ddhali'O And again : — 

A quantity and its constituents being united by the 
relation of inseparable concomitance (arindhhdvavrttyd 
samhaddhayoh sqmuddyai^awnddyinoh^^^ , the apprehension 
of tlie constituent by means of the aggregate (samuddyena) 
is ‘inclusion’ : and this too (i.e. as well as arthdpatti) is 
just inference.” 

— As in *the case of arthdpatti, tliere is a failure 
to generalise the particular ease. The case is that of 
argument from quantitative relations — the case of arith- 
metic, if not of rnatliematical reasoning in general : and 
the question whether sarnhhara is a separate pramdna 

'NBh p. 100 11. 12— 1‘t and p. 101 11. 7-8 on NS II. ii. 1-2. The 
term samhhava occurs in both these sutras. The reference to arthapatti, 
samhhava, etc., in these sutras is a proof that logical doctrines other than 
those of the Nydya were already in existence. 

®Tbe inclusive quantity is accurately calltW the avindhhdvin, as 
being that which cannot exist without the included quantity. Tlie sinailer 
of course can exist wdthout the larger. A hundred Cfin exist without a 
thousand, but a thousand cannot exist without a hundred. *Tn ‘All M is T\ 
M is the avindbhdvin, i.e. that which cannot exists without I’. But P can 
exiTst without M. 

P on the other hand is the sme :ud noyi of M — a hundred is the sine 
cud non of a thousand. The sine qud non is that withou? wliich somethi|].g 
cannot exivst. The avindhhdvin is thdft which cannot exist without another 
thing : this othrr thing being its sine .rid non. 
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is in fact the important question whether arithmetical 
reasoning is deductive in the sense of being sjMogistic. 
Indian logic did not grasp the fundamental character of 
the problem, — neither did Western logic, until Kant 
pointed it out. Western formalism is in a more awkward 
predicament than Indian here in view of its. quantitative 
treatment of the syllogism. Both the Western and the 
Indian formalist would reduce arithmetical reasoning to 
syllogistic form. But the Western forinalist ii^t tlie same 
time reduces the syllogism to a kind of arithmetic!. 


(vi) Ahhdva. Non-existence or negation,, 

It is clear from the discussion in the Nyaya Sutra^ 
that the invostigation ’of the nature of non-existence 
arose out of a dialectical difficulty — How can 
we know that wliich 'm not? or, How can we assert that 
anything is not? It is, as we sliould perhaps say, the 
problem of how a negative judgment is possible. 6al5ara 
gives no sign of being aware of any difficulty : but tlie 
position whicli he takes up is one out of n hich the dialect- 
ical difficulties stated and met in the Nyaya Sutra would 
inevitably arise. He simjily says'' ahhdvo ’pi pranidnd- 
hhdt'O ndstlty asydrthasydsamriikrstasya--’‘non-e:Kmtimce 
being an absence of any instrument of knowledge, is also 
(as well as anumdna and arthdpatti) the thought' of some- 
thing not present to sense — viz., 'of that thing (to which 
the pramdna would hare applied)’’ — in the form ‘it is 


Note on Ufe Indian SyUoqism pp. 411-412. For tandenoiea^ 
to a quantitative forniiiiation in Indian logic see pp. 230 — 232. 

IT. ii f— 12. 

^Sdharahhdsija p. 10 1. 20. — For later Mtmdmsaka differences , of 
opinion on this topic see Jba, PS PM p. 72, and S lokav dr t ika, fiQction on 
ahhdva. 

* « kalpand from the preceding danse. 

®Thi8 seems to be the force of asya. 
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wot””.. The dialectical difficulty of asserting that the 
chsence%t means of knowledge can lead to knowledge — 
knowledge that the thing is not — is obvious, and is pre- 
cisely that raised in the Nydya Sfitra. Kumarila inter- 
prets Sahara’s statement as meaning that non-existence 
is the absence of any other instrument of knowledge; and 
draws the implication that non-existence is itself a distinct 
(sixth) instrumen^ of knowledge, as being the source of 
negative rndgmer/ts* 

Nydya Sidra, ILUJ — 12 

The Nydya Sutra denies that ahJmva is a distinct 
instrurpent of cognition, on the ground that it is inferen- 
tial (ll.ii.2) ;• but later (II.ii.7 — 12) asserts the validity 
of negative judgment as against dialectical objections. 
In the latter passage the objector argues that negation 
is invalid (ua prdindnyaiti) because there is no object of 
cognition (prameya) corresponding — the non-existent not 
being a ‘pramhja’' . — Tliis objection springs from mere 
impudence (vaiyd.tydt), says Yatsyayana; for common 
experience })rovides numerous instances of 'prameya' s' 
of negation. The following sutra (ll.ii.8) gives one 
such by way of example : — a number of (e.g.) pieces of 
cloth ipe marked, and a number are unmarked; someone 
is told to fetcli the nnmarked pieces, and is* able to 
do so because the unmarked pieces become objects of cog- 
nition just from not being marked.^ — The objector returns 
to the charge with the* rejoinder that what simply is not 
cannot even be negated (asaty arthe ndhhdvah) — if there 
ure no marks you cannot say that tfie cloth is unmarked : 
to Avhich the ansAver is given that iharks do exist, — in 
the other pieces of clotli {anyalaksanopapatti) . — The 
objector retorts that the negation does no*t refer to the 

j* • 

• ^This objection siipplit's the motive for the erection of abhava into 
a separate seventh category by the later Valsesika Nydya scliooi.j, 

eoordiuate with the six positive cat*jgories of Pra^astapada and the ee^rlier 
«chool. 
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marks on the marked cloths — that would involve self- 
contradiction, since the marks on these clothjp are pre- 
sent. It is impossible to say that tlie absence of marks 
on the marked cloths is the means of apprehen(3ing the 
unmarked cloths. — The reply is that it is not of course 
intended to assert the absence of the marks in the very 
things in which the marks are present. But the absence 
is apprehended relatively to the things in which the mark 
is present {lakmndrmthitdpedisdsiddnclf). — The^ final sntra 
(II.ii.l2) adds a further argument for the validity of the 
negative pidgment, namely, that before a thing comes to 
be it is not^. This argument riglitly connects rv'gation 
with becoming ; it is impossible to conceive of ‘becoming' 
without the notions of ‘ not yet ’ (antecedent non-exist- 
ence) and ‘ no longer ’ (subsequent non-existence). 
TTddyotakara’s summary judgment on the oppo- 
nent’s arguments is that they are mere quibbles 
(chala), which call not for refutation but for 
rebuke : for a quibble, when witting, is ujnoratio 

^Iri his cominerit on this Vaisyayana clearly eiiiinciales a tioofold 
division of ahhava into antecedent and subseqiu'nt non-existence : but Ire 
makes no mention of the other varieties recognised by the later school. 
'Abhdvadvaitam khalu hhavafi, prdk cotpaUer (widyamdiiata, utpannasya 
nitmano hariad avidyamanatd''. 

The fourfold classification appears to he a relatively late doctrine,. 
|:>erhaps dating from Kiimarila : — « 

k<s*re dadhyddi yan 7ui8ti prdgahhdvah -sa ucyate 
ndstitd payaso dadhni pradhvaihsdhhdva isyaie 
gavi yo ' svddyahhdvas tu so 'nyonyahhdva ucyate 
fiiraso 'vayavd nmmd vrddhikdfhinya-varjitdh. 
f^a^asrngddirupena so "tyantdbhdva licyate. 

X “The non-existence of curds in the milk is antecedent non-existence? 

the non-existence of milk in curds is subsequent non-existence or non-existence 
after destruction; tlie negation of horse in the cow is mutual or rcciprocat 
negation ; absence on the slope of the head of hardness and ex<‘rescence is 
absolute non-existence — nhn-existence of such things as the horns of a liare.“* 
(Slokavdrtika , ahhava, 2 — -1). 

Still later, the three varieties ‘antecedent’, ‘subsequent’ and ‘absolute 
were classed together under the general head of samsargdhhdva ; the commqii! 
element in these three bding apparently the temporal reference in ‘^not yet*, 
‘no longer’ and ‘never’ (for atyantdbhdva is explained as traikdlik ahhava, 
non-existence in pvst, present and future). ‘Reciprocal non-existence’ is a 
deryal of id.:'^tity (tdddtwuapratiyor^ikdbhdva), without any temporai 
reference. See TB pp. 146 — 148. 
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eUnchi (arthantaraY ; and, when unwitting, only 
shows tht^ ignoi^ance of the person who employs it. 
But this isihardly fair ; for what the opponent has urged 
is a genuine dialectical difficulty. 

Nydya Sutra Il.ii.'i, and Vdtsydyana 

As regards the earlier passage (II.ii.*2) the question 
fx.’ises — On what grcUinds does the sfitrakdra reduce ‘ non- 
existence ’ to infenence? No answer is to be found in 
the siltras Ihemselves, and avc have to rely on Vatsya- 
yana’s comment'. But what he says strikes us as 
irrelevant; for he does not attempt to answer the question 
whicli we expect liim to answer — the question how we 
know that a thing is not. Instead of dealing Avitli this 
question, he gives an example to show that, givcM the 
knowledge that something is not, w(’ can tlien use this 
knowledge as a means of ..apprehending that something 
else is. And he has no difficulty in slunving that, when 
abhdm, non-existence, is in this sense a pramdna, i.e. a 
means of apprehending something, it is simply an infer- 
ential process. “ Absence or non-existence (as a pra- 
nulria) depends on an opposition®. That wliich 
is not is the means of apprehending tliat which 
is (ahhfitam hhufasya sc. prafipadaham) — non-ex- 
istent rainfall causes us to apprehend an existent con- 
junction of wind and cloud, on the ground that where there 
is a restraining conjunction of Avind and cloud the falling 
of the I'ainwater as the result of gravity does not take 
place.” And again : ” An opposition being established* 


MhS, Translation, Vol. TI p. .316. NV p. 179 11. 7—10. aud p. 283 
*11. 16 — 19. On these technicalities see the noxi* chapter on Sophistical 
Refutations. 

-NBh p. 100 11. lo— 17, and p. 101 11. 8-9, * 

* '^abhdtJO ttirodhJ. This is comparable with 1 ’rasastapacla’s account 
(irthdpaUi as virodhn anumdnaw. I suspect tftat Prasaslapada has this 
passage of the Nydyabhdstja in view, and is deliberately amending Vatsya- 
yana’s teaching. He means to say that what Vatsyayani\ calls ahhdva is in 
fact arthdpatti* 
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in the form ‘ where this is, that does not happen we 
infer through the non-occurrence of the effect the existence 
of something which counteracts the cause f(kdranasya 
pratibandhdkamy' . 

Pra^astapada 

Pra^astapada’s brief statement shows that he takes 
almost the same view' of non-existence, considered as a 
means of apprehension (ahhavapramana) , as V-atsyayana 
does; but wdtb this difference, that be identifies it wutb 
inference from absence of effect to absence of cause, 
whereas'’ Vatsyayana identifies it ivith inference from 
absence of effect to presence of a counteracting cause/. 

As a contribution to the real problem of negation, 
as conceived by the Mmimhsakas and the later Naiyd- 
yikas and Vaisesikas , — the |)roblem, How' do Ave know 
that wdiicb is not? — Prasastapada’s teaching is thus as 
irrelevant as Vatsyiiyana’s. iTe says : — 

PBh p.225 11.14- “Non-existence also is neither more 
15. nor less than an instrument of infer- 

ence (anumdnam eva). Just as the 
occurrence of an effect is the inferejitial Mark in the appre- 
hension of the presence of the cause, so the non-occur- 
rence of the effect is the inferential Mark in the appre- 
hension of the absence of the cause.’’ 


^rldhara 

f?ndhara ignores Pra^astapr\.da’s account, and pro- 
, ceeds to deal with tlie r(;al problem in a long and valuable 
polenffcal digression". He points out that even those 

. ti 

^Thia tliffer.onco confirms the suggestion made in the preceding 
footnote. If the inference through opposition (virodhif anumdnarn), to a 
counteracting caiv?e, is to be classed as ‘presumption’ {arthdpatti) ^ the 
inference through non-existence (ab?tdtm) has to be ditferentiated from it. 
The differentia is tliat Vhe former infers a positive entity, the latter *a 
negation. 

“NK pp. ‘2257—280. The first part deals with ahhdva as a pramdna, 
tbe^. second part with ahhdva as a c;a«tegory. That is, he deals with two 
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who assert that abhava is a distinct instrument of cog- 
nition havti^to quil'lify the assertion by adding that the 
thing thus Jognised as absent must be such a thing as 
is capable. of being perceived if present; and that tlie con- 
ditions of perceiving it must be present. But this at once 
introduces an inferential element into the apprehension 
of non-existence, — the middle term being tlie fact that 
the thing is not perceived (anupalabdhi in the Buddhist 
terminologir : but Sridhara uses ahhdi'a as synonymous 
with anupahfbdhi) . The ‘ major premise ’ is the univer- 
sal connection between non-perception of an object cap- 
able of being perceived (yogya) and its n on-ex istenced. 

But what (5f this ‘ fact tliat the thing is not per- 
ceived’? ‘For instance wlicn there is no pot on the floor 
— tlie floor is perceived as present. Why not say tliat 
the jar is perceived as absent^? That is, why not (dass 
negative appreliension as a case of p(?rception, instead of 
calling it inference? 

— Well, perception is defined as apprehension arising 
from contact of sense and object : and there is an obvious 
difficulty in conceiving of contact of the senses with an 
absent object. You may reply tliat whether an object 
can or cannot be in contact with sense can only be decided 
by the result : and since we do perceive absence we must 
conclude that there is somehow contact of sense with the 


problems : (a) How do we know the uon-existent ? and (b) In what sense is 
iion-existonce or negation an aspect of reality? 

Both parts are translated by 1^’addegon pp. 483 — 492. 

the i'onnnlation of inferenec through non-pireeptioii {anupaJab- 
(llii) by DhannalvTrti in the Nijayahindu p. 110— /yaf sad iipalabdhilaksaiia- 
ftrdptarn tad upalabhyata ei'ety ukte 'nupaiabhuamanam^ tadr.<ani a sad. Set* 
N^te on the Indian Sifllogism in Mind XXXllI J^.8. 132 (Get., 1924)^ 
}>f>. 399-400, footnote. SrTdhsra {KK, p. 2*26 11. 1 — 3) savs : anqipmu- 
palambho jrieydbhdvani na vyahhicarati, ayogydnupalanibhds tu vnahhicarati^ 
aty api jfieye tasya sambhnvdd. . . . Evam saty abhavo Ihujam eva 
."•//At/* avindhhd'oagrahanasdpehsatvdt/' * 

* Sridhara’s yogya is Dhannaklrti’s upalabdhilaksanaprdpta. 

“This is the later Naiydyika view. Hitherto he luis been arguing 
gainst the Mimdmsakas. 
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absent as absent. But the truth is that* every negation 
or absence has a definite locus (adhikarand^: and that, 
wliereas the sense is in contact with the locus and func- 
tions in the apprehension of the locus, it does not func- 
tion in the apprehension of the absence : as is shown by 
those cases where we are subsequently asked ‘Was so-and- 
so there?’, and we then (i.e. when sense is no longer 
functioning) apprehend his absence. Nor can this be a 
case of memory; for we remember; wliat wu have pre- 
viously experienced : but the absence noM^* apprehended 
r\’as not apprehended before. Nor are the difficulties any 
less foV tiiose’ who, admitting that absence cannot be 
apprehended by perception, urge that tlw? absence of the 
object is apprehended by the absence of apprehension 
through any of the five instruments of apprehension (per- , 
ct'ption, etc.) : which proves (as they hold) that absence 
(abhava), or npn-gpprehension, is a distinct instrument 
of apprehension (pramdndntaraY . For, in the case 
above instanced of realising subsequently that so-and-so 
was not present, — is the ‘ non-apprehension ’ whicdi 
(according to this account) establishes his absence, a 
present non-perception establishing a present absence, 
or a past non-perception establishing a past absence? A 
present non -perception would not be ‘non-perception of a 
thing capable of being perce.ivo*d’ (yogydnupalabdhi) , for 
the se'ene of the absence is now remote; besides the appre- 
hension that ‘he is not there’ may now be wrong, for he 
may have gone there in the eneantime. A past non- 
apprehension, on the other hand, which alone is capable 
of determining past non-existence, has ce.ased to exist at 
the present — antther state of mind has taken its place : 
and a non-e}^i stent mental process cannot be a cause of 

ft. 

^The Mmidmsakas, a^?ain. The passage which follows (NK p.* 
from I. 2=:Fa(](legon pp. 486 and 487) is difficult, and Faddegoii’s otherwise 
adequate translation of this section is in part confused here. 

, "Cf. the statement of Sahara erted above, p, 328. 
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apprehension*. Nor, can the past non-apprehension be- 
functioning how as recalled by memory, for the following 
reasons. — The* opponent’s doctrine is that the non-per- 
ception canhot be brought to consciousness by any other- 
of the instruments of apprehension because it is a mere 
‘negation, — and if you suppose another ‘ non-apprehen- 
sion ’ to be the means of apprehending the first ‘ non- 
ii pprehension ’ you land yourself in a reyressus ad 
infinitum: find therefore non-apprehension must be 
thought of as determining its object withmit itself 
being apprehended, as is the case with the (vgans 
of sense^., “ This being the opponent’s view, 
it is impossible that there should now be me- 
mory of the past non -a pprehension, seeing that it 
^\ as not ex|)ericnced when it was present : and there carr 
l)e memory only of what was previously experienced^. 


^Aocoptiri^ FaddegorrK emendation (p. 486 footiiolo 3) na cavidna- 
hiiind pratitih hdranam l^havifiim arhaii (text reads (ir>idiianidnapratttikd- 
ranam), ^NK p. 2‘27* I. 10. 

^Thc instriinients of apprehension are of two hinds : first, those 
whieh are instrnmental to knowledge without thejnselves being known — as 
the organ of vision is instrumental to perception without our making it an 
object of apprehension t secondly, those which are instrumental to further 
knowledge through being themselves known — like the middle term of an 
inference. (This classification of pramdtjas is given by Yacaspati Misra, and 
is evidence of the vague character of the Indian conception of pramdna. It 
i.s clear from fin’s that pramdna cannot be rendered ‘proof’.) 

■‘At this point the opponent suggests that the past ‘non-appre- 
hension’ may he regardcid as still continuing in the miud, on (he ground' 
that non-apprehension of an object only ceases wdien the object is apprehended, 
.^nd as for tlie objection previoiislv raised that a different state of mind 
has now supervened, there is no ground for supposing that a difference in« 
llie state of mind must imply a difference in the thing apprehended (?). — 
SrTdhara replies that this suggestion is perhaps possible iu the case under 
consideration, i.o. tlie case of a person who is asked ‘Was X present’, and 
^vho then realises that X was absent. But how will tljc opponent deal with 
ihali pratikdraJi, as rightly read by Kaddegon) a case in whiyh the absence 
is at first not grasped owing to the fact that memory did not bring up the* 
idea of the absent thing (pratiyogin), hut is realised subsequently- as the result 
apprehending the tiling somewhere else? For in such a case the previous- 
i^m-fijjiprehension ceases ow ing to the present apprehelision ! The opponent 
ciuiiot say that there icfl-v non- apprehension before, and that this, thouglt 
1 > longer existing, is the cause of the knowledge of abscnc^^ — unless he is 
‘Trepared to admit that a man can still seeyifter he has lost his sight ! — Perhaps- 
k? will say that present non-apprehension is put an end to by the present? 
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Sridhara concludes that tlie process by which we 
^afterwards apprehend that a thing was a^jsent (like the 
process by which w'e noA¥ apprehend that a thing is 
absent) is inference. “ What \^^ould have been remem- 
bered when another thing is remembered, and yet is not 
remembered, although the desire to remember is present, 
was absent at the time of the original experience. So- 
and-so is not remembered at such-and-such a place which 
is remembered, although the desii’e to remember is pre- 
sent. Therefore so-and-so was absent ”. — If it be object- 
ed that siich an inference is doubtful (anaikdntil'a) be- 
cause Ave sometimes cannot call to mind something wliich 
as a inatter of fact was present and formed part of tlie 
original experience — as wlien we remember one verse of 
a couplet but fail to recall the other — , we shall add tf) 
our ‘major premise’ the proviso ‘the aggregate of con- 
ditions for recall being tlu same in both cases’ (tnlyasd- 
niagrlhat va) . In the case of the tv\’o verses of the couplet 
the conditions are not tlie same, there hawing ^been a 
keener mental imj)ression (patiitamh sarhshdrah) pro- 
duced by the verse which is rcmeiiibered. But Avhere the 
two tilings Avere factors in a single cognition (ekajha^a- 
sathsargi) as in tlie case under consideration, this proviso 
is necessarily satisfied : tlie aggregate of (“onditions in the 
apprehension of one Avas identical Avith the aggregate of 


apprehension, but that the past, non-approliension still subsists ajxl that it 
is by this, which alojje is fitted to determine a non-existence belonging lo 
past time, that the thing’s abstnice on the previous occasion is tletermined. 

The suggestion betrays remarkable knowledge and insight I. Non-apprehensieu i 
is ‘antecedent abHence’ (prdgabhava) of apprehension, and as such lias 
termination in apprehension, and is one and indivisible, not to be disiin 
guished by temporaV differences into ‘past non-apprehension’ and ‘ prose! 'T 
non-apprehension’. The exceeding subtlety of the distinction involved in 
saying tliat the., present non-apprehcnsioii comes to a stop while the pn 
non-apprehensmn subsists is of a kind only to be appreciated by persoi^ 
who (like the opponent) have wits as sharp as the point of a blade 
grass {kiUdgrlijabuddhi) \ • 

This passage {NK p. 2i37 11. 14 — 25) was not worth embodying in 1'^ 
above summary of ^rTdhara’s argument, but is given as a sample of tenil' 
century polemics. ' 
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conditions in the apprehension of the other : and so the 
aggregate of conditions for recall will be identical. — The 
case of recalling verses is different, because the original 
apprehension of them was not unitary but successive 
( hra m e na papiyante naikajhdnasamsarglni . ) ^ 

— Here, as always, it is necessary to distinguish the 
two senses of pramfina, as mere instrument of cognition 
(psychological) on tlie one hand, and as ground of belief 
(logical) on the other hand. Tn the latter sense J^ridhara 
may be thougfit to prove his point; for the setting out 
of the logical grounds for belief in a negative judgment 
will take the form of an inference. ‘How do I know 
that it is absent ?*i)ecause if it had been present I should 
have seen it, or remembered it’. There will always be, 
however (though Sridhara will not admit it) a logical 
possibility of error in the inference, since it is impossible 
so to formulate the ‘ major premise ’ as to exclude all 
possibility of excef)tion^. Practical or moral certainty 
(i.e. oyinion that a wise man w'ill act on) can be aclneved; 
but logical certitude in the concrete is an idol of the 
theatre.— P)ut, apart from this objection, Sridhara’s argu- 
ment proves too much : for tlie ground of our belief in 
perception’’ (wliich is admitted to be an independent 
pramdna) js, no less inferential than the ground of our 
fielief in ‘non-apprehension’ (which is denied to an 
independent pramana). We may support our positive 
percentual judgments l)v arguing ‘ if it were not there, I 
sliould not see it ’ , no less^ tlian we support our negative 
judgments by arguing ‘ if it were there, T should see it ’. 

’The psychology is wrong; but. the dislinction between ‘siinviltaneons’ 
and ‘snccessivo’ association is noteworthy. • 

“The normal man fails to see what is before his eyes in cases 
of sleight of hand. The suggestible patient cannot see is before his 

eyes •when he is told that it is not there. Undetected physical conditions 
and •psychological inhibitions may be present to iitvalidate the negative 
jiidgnicnt and the inference by which we justify our belief in it. 

• ®And in memory. The .Indian schools refuse the na^ne of pramdnet 
^0 memory, on the ground that the original apprehension was the pramana, ^ 
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Perception is no more, and no less, independent of infer- 
-ence than ‘ non-apprehension ’ is. And in both cases it is 
equally impossible to exclude the chance ' of error : for 
sometimes we see what is not there, just as sometimes we 
<lo not see what is there. 

Taking pramdna in the psychological sense of in-’ 
strument of cognition the position of those who like the 
later Naiyuyikas assert that we perceive absence would 
seem to be justified. There is aTelt difference in a room 
from which a picture or ornament lias been removed : 
and this felt difference is psychologically something posi- 
tive, and becomes the instrument of negative judgement’ . 

f. 

(vii) Aitihya — Traditioid 

PBli p.230 1.24. “Tradition also, when true, is no-* 

thing but Credible Testimony 

When false, the quiistjon Avhether it is a pramdna, 
i.e. an instrument of valid cognition (pramd) of course 
•does not arise. When true, it is indistinguishable from 
Jah da pram ana; and as such is reducible to inMrence, 
according to Pra^astapada. Tradition is mentioned 
timong tfie clairiiants to the rank of pramdna in Nydya- 
mtra II.ii.1-2, and its claim is rejected as not being differ- 
■ent from ‘ word ’ — which the Nydya Svtra admits as a 
distinct pramdna. The reason for distinguishing it from 
sahdd appears to have been that tradition has no assign- 
able author; whereas ‘ word ’ is somebody’ s word — so 
that the question wliether it is the word of a reliabk' 
person (dptavacana) can be raised. Thus Vatsyayana^ 
characterises tradition as having no assigned author 
because it has been handed down through a succession ,o! 
pronouncements. 

^See NS^Y, i. 31, where this is explicitly stated, infra, pp. 363 — 365 

“The word is (^erived from Hi ha, two particles. Of. the word** 
itihdsa meaning ‘legend’ : the word is simply the iti ha dsa, ‘and it came 
to pass’, with which traditional tales are introduced. 

*NBh. p.< 100 1. 8 iti hocur ity ani rdiHa pravaktfkani pravada 

0Tamparyam aifAkyam* ' 
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<i) Equivocation {chala ), — (it) The sophistical or dialectical refutations (jdti). 
— (iii) The six steps in* tu qiioque dialectic {sai.pak.fi). — (iv) Defeat in 
debate in^rahasthdna). 

The tJiree heads chala, jati and nujrahgsthana, 
among tlie sixteen ‘categories’ of the Nyaya, correspond 
to the S^phistici Elenchi of the Aristotelian Organon. 
The second chapter of the first book of the sfitras dis- 
tinguishes sophistry and cavilling ijalpa and vitandd) 
from discussion (rdda)' on the ground tliat the sophistical 
argument, though it has the form of the five-inembered 
syllogism proper to ‘discussion’, uses as its moans of 
proyf equivocation (chala), sopbisrn (jdti) and futility 
{nigrahasthdna) : wliile cavilling is sophistry which makes 
no attempt to establish the position counter to that of the 
theory attacked (pratipahsasthdpannhlna). The cliapter 
then gives an account of Equivocation; but contents itself 
A'v ith barely defining Sopliism and Futility, the full treat- 
ment of these two ‘(‘ategories’ being reserved for. the last 
or fifth book of the sutras, whici) has these for its sole 
topic. 

section I. EQUIVOCATION. 

Equivocation is defined as verbal contradiction 
’ through the possibility of taking the? words in an alter- 
native sense. It is divided into three kirids, equivocation 
in respect of words, equivocation arising fi’bm a common 
term, and equivocation about a metajiliorical expression. 

^Cf. Plato, Resp., 639 B. and C., where discusaic^ is contrasted with 
refutation and contradiction. 
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1. Vdkchala 

Equivocation in respect of words is defned in the 
sfdra as the supposition of something different from that 
intended by the speaker in the case of a thing named by 
a homonym. Vatsyayana cites as an example the sent- 
ence naimkamhalo ’yam mdnavakah, by which the speaker 
means “ this man has a neAv blanket (naimh kamhalah). 
But though in the resolution of the compound the mean- 
ing is unambiguous, the compound navakamhala is itself 
ambiguous (vigrahe tu vUepy, na samdse), and the oppo- 
nent unfairly resolves it as nava kamhalah, takjng it to 
mean “ this man has nine blankets ” : unfairly, because 
no word, as such, is particular in its meaning; \vhich 
becomes determinate only through the context (arthaprak- 
aranddisahakdrl risesc vartate), Vacaspati explains. 

2. Sdmdnyachala. 

This is defined as the supposition of an imposs'ible 
meaning, resulting from the application, to the tiling 
that is meant by the speaker, of a common or class 
character which covers more than the thing meant. For 
exanq)le, the statement “this Brahman is learned” is 
unfairly, taken to imply that any Brahman (including 
ignorant ones) is learned : mif airly, because it makes the 
unwarranted assum])tion that Brahmanhood was mention- 
ed as causally connected witli the' possession of learning; 
‘whereas in fact the speaker used the term ‘Brahman’ 
simply in explanation of the thing referred to (visaydnu- 
vdda) without jany fntention to speak of the cause (avivak- ' 
sitahetukasya) . • 

The trick here consists in taking a reference to 
attendant and accidental circumstances as a statement of 
something essential. 
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,3. Upacdrachala 

The critic takes in its literal sense, and so is able to 
deny, a statement which the speaker obviously intends 
in a figurative sense. The example given is “ the plat- 
forms shout”, wliich of course is used in the sense ‘‘the 
people on the platforms shout The term ‘platforms’ 
is intended in the secondary sense and understood in the 
literal seme^^ihhalttia praijo(ic pmdhanyena Jcalpcmam. 
NBh p.57 11. 15-10). The procedure is futile because 
unless you contradict the speaker’s words in the s»ense in 
whicli he* internes tlieni you are not contradicting him at 
all. 

, The first and third of these are plainly fallacies in 
dictione. The second is equally so, though less plainly : 
for it turns on a deliberate misunderstanding of the struc- 
ture of the sentence ; for a sentence which is obviously 
intended to be constructed ‘‘ this man — the Brahman — 
is learned ”, is construed into the form ‘‘ this man, being 
a Brahman, is leaimed ”. It is thend'ore rightly classed 
as a case of chala, i.e. fallacy in dictione. It can be 
brouglit under the rubric of amphiboly, in the Aristotelian 
classification of the fallacies in dictione. 

SECTION ■2. THE SOI'HTSTICAl, OB DIALECTICAIj 
EEFCTATIONS (JATT) 

The definition is given by anticipation at T.ii.18 — 
sadharmyainiidhurniyu pratyavastlumam jdtih , — 

‘the jdti is a counter-argument throiigh likeness and 
difference’. Of course, on the Naiydyiha tlieory of in- 
ference, strictly logical arguments also proc«ed througli 
•likeness and difference. What differentiates the dialectic 
devices to which the common designation jdti is given, 
*is the nature of the likenesses and differences on which 

23 
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these dialectic semblances of logical demonstration relj. 
Vatsyayana says on this, SKltrft : — 

“ The dialectical consequences which ure generated' 
when a logk*al reason is employed are called jdti \prayukte 
M hetau yah prasahyo jdyate, sa jdtiJi). Where the 
reason is ‘a proof of the probandum from likeness to the 
example’ (NS I.i.84), the jdti is a counter-argument rely- 
ing on some unlikeness to the example. Where the 
reason is ‘a proof of the probandum frhm iinlikeness to the 
example’ (NS I.i.35), tlie jdti is a counter-argumeni 
through likeness to tlie example. A jdiii is thus some- 
thing generated' from oj)position (pmtyamkabhdvd] 
jdyamd/Ho ’rfho jdtir iti). 

Tlie last sfdra of the first book states tliat there are 
many kinds of jdti, and of nigrahnsthdna, arising from 
the variety of likenesses ,ancl differences" whicli may 
serve as the ground of dialectical demurrers (jdti), and 
from the various sorts of misunderstanding and failure 
to understand which constitute futility (nif/ra/?rMd/?/(Ma), 
But, contrary to the usual ])ractise of the first book, no 
enumeration or division of these two ‘categories’ is lierc 
given. On the other hand, Avhen we come to the fifth 
book which treats of the varieties of jdti and nigrahas- 
thuna, we do get a division of /dti’s (V.i. f) and a division 
of nigrahasthdna’s (V.ii.l), followed in each case by a 
series of dt'fiuitions of the different kinds of eacli. And 
these two series of definitions constitute the whole of the 
two sections of the fiftli book, so that tlu' book reverts to 

^Vatsyayana clearly an etyniological explanation of the terni 

jdti in the word jdyai.^. Bnt although jdti is derived from jan, there 
nothing to recommend the siiggtjstion tliat this particular sense of jdti meanH 
‘something generated or produced' from a logical rea.son. 

Possibly Vhe Avord jdti, general nature, comes to have the meaning 
of a merely dialectical «.argunient because stich arguments arise from ap'peai 
to mere generalities, wliich “give forth directions too much at large’” t( 
constitute a delcrmiiuite reason (visetiahetn) capable of leading to a. deter- 
minate conclusion. 

^NS 1. ii. IB tadvikalpdj jatinigrahaHhanahahut'Dam. 
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emimeration and definition (uddeJa and laksana), wliicn 
are the characteristics of the first book; tlioogh it no 
donbt also contains that ‘investigation’ or examination 
of concepts (panksd) which characterises books 11 — IV' 
This might suggest a suspicion that the fifth book is a 
later addition. But the attempt to keep definition alto- 
getlier distinct from examination is one that is bound to 
break down in places; and tliis is notably the case in 
dealing with, the dialectical types of argument, the treat- 
ment of which, like tliat of fallacies, is inevitfibly largely 
a matter of classification. 

As td the pastponement of tlie classification, the mere 
length of'^he enumeration made it almost inevitable that 
it should form a separate book; and the sfirne reason 
would have suggested the convenience of postponing a 
disproportionately long tnnitnient of two categories and 
of proceeding at once to the ‘examination’ of the other 
categoj'ies in the., second book. Then; is therefore no 
sol id* ground, so far as these consido’ations go, for the 
view that the fiftli book is a later addition. It has, so 
far, as good a claim to be treated as an integral part of the 
early syst(un as any of tlie other books. 

Nf)r does it seem to b(' true tliat the topic is a I'clativc- 
ly unimportant one, which need have formed no .essen- 
tial part of the original system, but may ratlier be regarded 
as the product of a subsequent scholasticism. The truth 
ratlier is that it was verw necessary at tlie outsid to settle 
what was fair argument and what was not, and that the 
topic lost its importance for the later schools just liecausc 
the system had from the outset dealt so thoroughly 
with sophistical opponents that its accolmt of the 
matter was embodied even in the subseq’uant logic of 

^ ^ ^ 

• ^See^Jha,, Translation, Vol. iv. p. 279, footnole. He slates that the 
PariJuddhi discusses the question whether the subject of llie fifth book \s 
* definition or examination, ami that Thlayana decides that* it is definition. 
He also cites the reasons given by VSeaspati for the postponefnent of tf!e 
treatment of ioU and nigralKisthrina. They are perfectly good reasons. 
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those very opponents — tliat is to say the Buddhists — 
against whose methods we may perliaps conjecture that 
the fiftli book of the Nyayasutra was largely^ directed. 
Aristotle devotes as much space proportionately to the 
Sophistici ElenchV as tlie Nyayasutra does to the doctrine 
of jati and nujrahasthana; and if Ave are to condemn the 
latter as serious trifling avc cannot exempt Aristotle’s 
treatise from the same condemnation. But the fact that 
in both systems of logic^ Ave are confrbnted AA^th tlie same 
phenomenon of a careful attention to mere sophistry 
Avould seem to indicate that in tlie beginnings of syste- 
matic logic (at any rate in a social enviropment <in AAdiich 
inordinate importance Avas attached to even a rhetorical 
success in debate, as A^^as the (*ase in ancient Greece and 
India) the exposure of the sophistical metliod Avas a 
serious task’’. 

I 

The names of all the tAventy-four jdti’s end in the 
word sarna, Avhich denotes equality Air ‘parity’'\ and 
seems to signify that the defendant’s reaso‘ning 
(sthdpandhetu) is equalised or counter-balanced by a 
parallel dialw tical seinhJance of proof, flflie names may 
usually be translated ‘tlie counter-argument by . . 


/lo not inenlion tlio Tvy'us, bocaust? Indian XiOgir did not devulo})' 
a doctrine of dialeciical argument from ‘common places’, — as opposed to logic 
proper on the one hand and to sophistic, on the other. It is true that the 
Nydyasutra advocates the vise of sophistry and wrangling for the defence of 
truth likening it to the hedge of thorns \ytli which we protect the young 
shoots {NS -IV. ii. 50). But this is incidental, and only means that you 
should be able to use your enemy’s weapons, it is novvivere suggested that 
the use of dialectical arguments is intrinsically justifiable as leading to 
probable conclusions where demonstration is not available. 

“There is pothing to show that the parallelism between the systems 
is due to histork'al ^'ontact. X’here is general likeness between the Sopliistici 
Elenchi and the ^Ofth book of the Nydyasutra, But this sort of thing is not 
evidence of connection. * 

r 

^(M. H. W. B. Joseph, Introducium to Logic, (‘2iid edn., Oxford, 1916> 
pp. 586*587. Bee also page 3QS infra. 

^As translated by Jha. 
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e.g. ‘the counter-argument by similarity’, and so on. 
The whole list is as follows : — 


NS. 

V.i.l. 


1. sddharmya-sama 

2 . vaidli army a — 

13. 

14. 

anutpatti — 
samJaya — 

3. utkarsa — 

15. 

prakurana ^ — 

4. apadatrsa — 

16. 

ahetu — 

5. varnya — 

17. 

arthdpatti — 

6. avamya - — 

18. 

avUesa — 

7. vikalpa— 

19. 

npapatti — 

8. sadhya ^ — 

20. 

npaiahdki — * 

1). prdpti-t- 

21. 

amtpalahdlii — 

10. aprdpti — 

22. 

anitya — 

11. prasahga — 

23. 

nitya — 

12. pratidrstlmta — 

24. 

kdrya — 


That is to say, the sopUist or dialectician {jdti-vddin) 
may give tlu? appearance of a refutation (dumndhhdsa) 
of even a valid argument by the use of one of these 24 
dial&ctical devices^ : — 

1. He may produce an irn'Ievant likeness to 
non-P, 

2. or an irrelevant difference from P. 

3. He may add to S qualities possessed by P’s 
^^'hic•ll are not proved by M, 

4. or siibiract from S qualities Avhich it possesses 
but which are not possessed lyy P’s. 

5. He may argue that sinec; P as tlie thing to 
be proved is to be sliown in S, it is equally.. 
to he shown in the evidential eases adduced, 

6. or that if P is not to bo shgwn in the eviden- 
tial cases, it is equally not to he shown in S. 

^ g 

♦ ^To be disi ing|[vu8he(i from tlie two types fa!la<*ion« middle term 
(hl^ivahhdsa) which bear the same names, and are described in NS I. li. 
7 - 8 . 

“For the Sanskrit names of each type see correspond itig numbers in the 
fist given above. * ♦ 
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7. As M may optionally be tlionght of as accom- 
panied Of not accompanied by an accidental 
circumstance, Y, so there is an Jqual option 
of supposing M to be P and to be non-P; 

8. Since the evidential cases are ex hypothesi 
like S, and since S is only doubtfully P 
{sttm.digdhasddhyarat), P being prohandum, 
— then P is equally prohandum in the evi- 
dential cases. 

9. M and P are already united, so that there is 
no passage from M to P; 

10. or, M and P are disunited, m that M will 
never prove 

11. The defendant does not prove tliat his proof 
is proof, so tliat there is a further question 
to he settled, 

J.2. and, if there is to be no proof that proof 
proves, a count er-instance may always be 
adduced (the question of its cogency will 
never arise, since we need not sliow that our 
so-called proof is a proof). 

13. A cause becomes a cause by producing its 
clfect, and therefore prior to the pioduction 
of the cll'ect tlie cause is no cause ; and so 
(since effects cannot be produced in the 
absence of causes) tjiere is no production of 
effects. 

14. Any inference is inconchisive becfiuse any S 
will possess some ])oint in common both with 
P’s and with non-P’s : and a quality which 
as thus common Avill always give rise to 
doubt whether S is P or iion-P. 

15. Any middle term is exposed to an antinomy 
and tlierefore only raises, without settling, 
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the question-at-issue . (This means that if 
you can find an M which is P, you can 
alM'^ays — e.g. under No. I — find in S another 
quality which is non-P. So there will 
always be what later logic called a satprati- 
paksa, i.e. an antinomy.) 

16. The supposed probans-prohandum relation 
implies *ante(*edence and sequence and yet 
is destBoyied by the introduction of temporal 
‘distinctions : and so the reason given is 
always no reason. , 

17,. Any argument carries with it an implicMion 
of the contradictory. If the defendant says 
that S is P so far as it is M, then he implies 
that it must be non-P so far as it is other 
than M. 

18. If resemblanch in a point makes things 
identical in aiiotlier point, then there must be 
complete non-difference of all tilings (so far 
as they resemble eacli otlier at all). 

19. It is arbitrary wliether you choose M as your 
middle — -thereby proving that 8 is P — or 
some other quality of 8, sucli as Y — tliereby 
proving that 8 is not 1*. Therefore the con- 
clusion is a mere continyencij (you may 
draw it, but you need not). 

20. You have experience of P in the presence of 
M ; but you sometim(!S liave equal expcrim 
cnee of P in the alisence of M (P following 
from various conditio«s — ‘Plurality of 
Causes’). 

21. So far as an argument relies upon non-percep- 
tion as proving non-existence of something, 
it can always be retorted that there is equal 
non-perception • of your non-perceptioQ,— 
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which does not therefore exist. Ergo, that 
which you assert to be non-existent may be 
existent after all. ■: 

22. It can be argiKKl that everything is equally 
non-eternal because everything lias some 
resemblance (e.g. in respect of existence or 
knowability) to such non-eternal things as 
a pot, 

23. or that, since wliat is nbn-eternpl is eternal 
in its non-eternal ity (truth' being eternal), 

• everything is equally eternal. 

24. Since the coming into existence of a 'new pro- 
duct cannot be distinguislied from the mere 
manifestation of the ah’eady existent, wliat 
looks like an effect may after all not be an 
effect. (So that you might as well maintain, 
with the Sathkhyas, the doctrine of satkar- 
yarada, as maintain Avith the No iydyikas the 

doctrine of asaikdryardda .) 

Tlic fifth liook of tlie Nydyasfitra and Vatsyayana’s 
comment on it contain some interesting matter. The 
following observations deal Avith points of interest Avhich 
are raised in connection with ceilain of the jdtu. 

Nos. 1 a)id 2. Parity of likeness and unlikeness 

SddJiarmyasama go together. If a conclusion is proved 
and vaidhannya- affirmatirely or by likeness to the 
sama. example, it AVill ahvays be possible to 

" point to (a) a likeness, or (b) an un- 

likeness of the case in question to other well-known 
exanqiles, in proo'f of the opposite : and similarly if the 
conclusion is' proved negatmdy or by difference from the 
■example. Tims let it be argued tliat the soul is active, 
because it possesses qualities Avhich are tlie cause of 
activity, like a ])iece of matter. It can be retorted that 
ia) the soul is like ether, Avhich is inactive, in respect of 
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being all-pervading; and that (b) it is unlike a piece of 
matter which is active, in respect of not being of a deter- 
minate sha^e. Similarly let it be argued, negatively, that 
tlie soul ft inactive, because it is all -pervading, unlike a 
piece of matter. It can be retorted that (o) the soul is 
unlike ether, which is inactive, in respect of having 
qualities which are tlie cause of activity (e.g. volition, 
and merit-demerit) ; and (h) it is like a piece of matter, 
whicli is active, in* respect of activity-causing qualities 
(which, in ^le ease of tlie jiiece of matter, are rejiresent- 
ed, as Vacaspati points out, by conjunction witliia tangi- 
ble objeejt which posst^sses vega,, energy or velocity). 

T\K,srdrakara’s solution of this difficulty is obscure : 
gotvad gosiddhivat tatsiddih (NS V.i.8), — “the conclu- 
sion (of a valid syllogism) is [iroved in the way in wliich 
a cow is proved, from its cow-bood‘“. This suggests 
a very sterile view of inference; and it is not as a matter 
of fact the sort of .inference contemplated in tlie triridham 
nniiyidnam of NS l.i.o. In any case it seems to have 
liad no influence on tlie tlieory and practice of the Nydya 
school : though the later VaUesika school madi' use of 
merely formal inference of this sort to ‘prove’ that a 
thing is what it is because it is not other than what it is; 
and the. habit of such demonstration by identity is a 
■deformity in such a VaiAesika manual as the Stiptopa- 
dvlrfhl of Isivaditya. 

Vatsyayana e-xplaiiys the sfitra to mean that incon- 
clusiveness (nryavasth/i) will be found when a proof, 

^Valsyavaiia on NS JI. ii. 6*2 says that jali (;annot l)e approhonded 
apart from the individual {vnjakti) ami the ‘form’ ^akrLi)\ thon^rh both he 
ifiid the Mfitrakdra (NS V. i. 14) accept the doctrine that thp universal (here 
called ffadyianija) is an object of perception (aindriyaka^ : ami on NS 11. 
ii. 65 he says — followin^^ the sutra — that the dkrti or deterryinate collocation 
of parts is the sign of the universal {jdtilinya), and adds that .sirnsd pddena 
gam amnnhivanti y “people infer a cow by means hf its head and foot” : 
which is not quite easy to ret-oncile with the present sfif.ra. Vritsyayana on 
NS II. ii. 65-66 echoes the language of the VaLseslkasidrg. (as pointed out 
above, fjage 7 note ) in describing jd^i as ftdmdnijavif^etfa and character is jjig 
it as praf.fjaj/dnm\rttinimitt^ 
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is proposed by mere likeness or l^y mere difference 
(sddharmyamdtrena vaidharmyanidtrem ca sadhya- 
sddhane pratijndyamdne) , bvit will be impossible where 
a peculiar character (dharmavisesa) is taken as the middle 
term or probans. The proof of being a cow is from tliat 
likeness to other cows which constitutes cow-hood, and 
not from its having a dewlap, etc.’. 

He himself refers us to that' section of his com- 
ment in which he dealt witli the ‘Members’ of syllogism. 
The reference is to NBh p. 45 11.6 — 10, oh NS T.i.39; 
which may be rendered ; — 

‘ ‘ Wlien the reason and the example are, correctly 
taken (parisuddhi) they do not give rise to tlie various 
dialectical devices and futilities which spring from the 
of)tion of a counter-argument based on likeness and un- 
likeness. The fact is that the dialectician’s (jdtivddin) 
counter-argument presii[)|)ose.'> tliat tlie relation of prohans 
and prohandum in the example lias not been established. 
If the prohans-prohanduin relation of 'the two qualities, 
as it exists in the example, is apprehended as established, 
tlien it is a probative character that is taken as reason 
or middle term, and not a mere likeness nor a mere differ- 
ence {sddhanahhuiasya dharmasyopdddnam, na sadharm- 
yamdtrasya na tmidharmyamdtrasya rd)”. This is a plain 
statement of difference between a properly logical argu- 
ment and mere dialectic : though it must be admitted 
that Vatsyayana does not succeed in telling us how 
we are to distinguish a sadhanabhutadharma or 
vUemhetu from a mere likeness or difference. That 
is, be does not give us any such canon of argument 
as the trairupya (see hoAvever under No. 22 infra). 
A justification for not telling us how proof proves is 
perhaps to be found in the interesting piece of Socratie 

1 — ■ ■ I. .. — • 

do not see how this is to be reconciled with Vatsyayana’s own 
statement as cited in the preceding note. T take it that he lie re slips into 
a point of view which he did not rea^y hold, — under the immediate necessity* 
of finding a meaning for the sutra. 
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questioning with which he replies to No. 11, the- 
prasahgasama jdtl, the burden of which is to demand 
from the Haiydyilm tlie credentials of the drstanta or 
probative* instance on which his syllogism relies. 

“ ‘What persons take a light, and for what 
purpose?’ ‘Persons who want to see, for tlie purpose 
of seeing something that is to be seen’. ‘Then why do- 
not people who v’ant to see a light take another 
light (to see the first light by)?’ ‘Because a light is 
seen without another light, and so taking a light to see a 
light by is useless’. ‘Well, for what purpose the ex- 
ample employed (in a syllogism)?’ ‘For the purpose of 
giving knowledge of something not known’. ‘Then for 
what purpose is a statement of proof {kdranupadeAa) 
required in the case of the example, if the example is 
sometliing known (prajfidta) which is adduced for' the 
purpose of giving knowledge (of what is not known. 
prai'red/Jrtnrtrf/nw; sc. ajmijndtasya)? In fact an exarnjrle 
is defined as shmething in regard to which there 
is unanimity of lay and learned (sa khaln lanki- 
kaparlksakanmh ynsniin arthe htiddhmmiyam, drstdnta 
iti). Statement of ])roof is useless for the purpose of 
giving knowledge of what is so defined’. This is the 
answer to the jmisahgasama"' . 

No. 8 S’adhyasa- ‘ Parity |)er probandum' 

ma. (Jha) consists in attribut- 

ing to the Example, not the 

^The dialed ician's assert ion here is, not that tlie parlit'iilar dfstanta 
used by the defendant is defective, but that any flrstdnta is as such ^ 
defective, — karanUnapadesat, “because it does nt)l; declare a cause”, as the 
ffutra puts it : or, as Vatsyayaiia puts it, “because a reason is not declared; 
apd without a reason there is no ostahlislnnent (ketnm antarena siddhir 
ndstiy\ That is why Vatsyayaha assigns to the seeond* member of the 
syllogism the specific fiinctioM of declaring prohvLthtmemt (sad ha natdvacana), 
tisirig the language of tlie present passage he might have said*that its function 

* is J£drandpade.<'a or hotvapadei^ay i.e to declare that, there is a hetUy a real 

* reason or probans , manifest in the drstdnta. 

-he present passage, in conjunction with the use of apadeJa in the- 
lists of iantrayukti's in the sense of ‘pointing out a cause’, appears to 

* throw light on tlie use of the words afPadeJa and anapadcba in the VaUe^ika 
Sutra m the senses of hetu and hetvahhdsa. 
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1 

property P as such, but the property P as 'prohan- 
duin,—as, major term of the syllogism, i.e. as some- 
thing that is to be proved. (“ You say that the ex- 
ample has the property to be proved. But the ‘ pro- 
perty to be proved ’ is still to be proved, and so you 
cannot be certain that the example possesses it ”). — 
If the soul is like a piece of matter, then the piece of 
matter is like the soul. But the soul is the mdhya, 
that of which the property P is tp be proved. Ergo, 
the example resembles it in being sompthhig of which 
the property is to be proved. And if you say ; “But 
the piece of matter is not like the soul in the respect 
of being the sfidhya (=^ sadhyadharmin, dr paksu) 
of the argument”, the opponent will say “ then 
neither is the soul like the piece of matter in the res- 
pect of being active”. 

The real difference between the sfidhyasama 
hcivdhhdsa} of Book II and the sadhyasama jdti of 
Book V is this, that the former is 'a just charge of 
petitio principii brought against a particular 
syllogism, while the latter is a mere dialectical device 
for bringing the same charge, unjustly, against any 
syllogism whatever, good or bad. 

No. 14 Sam.sdya- The Naiydyika has argu- 

sama. ed that sound is non-eternal 

because it follows upon 
volition, like a pot. The opponent cannot show that this 
argument is .savyahhicdra : but he says that another 
middle term could be taken which is savyahhiedra, 
and therefore generates doubt; for instance, sound 
is perceptible by sense, — but things perceptible b.y 
sense are sometimes eternal (as in the case of Uni- 
ve!rsals)^ amd sometimes 'non-eternal (as in tlie case 


which hoc page .H)7 aupra. 

“Certainly reference to the, doctrine as tanglit in the Valsefilca 

.B6hool. 
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of a pot). This ’creates a doubt as to whether sound 
is or is not eternal. 

Uddyodakara points out that the difference 
between this sophism and No. 1, the sadharmyasama, 
is that the latter arises from ekasadharmya (taking 
a middle term which is found with non-P, instead of 
with P), W'hereas the present dialectical device con- 
sists in taking as middle term a quality of S which is 
common both to P and to non-P (ubhoyasddharmya). 

This is a 'dialectical device for attributing to 
any argument the fallacy of savyahicdra. It is re- 
lated to that fallacy just as the sCidhyasama jdti and 
the prakqrayiamnui jdti are related to the corres- 
pondingly named fallacies. 

The next sutra (V. i. 15) gives the obvious solu- 
tion of this sophism. “ Although doubt arises from 
a quality common (to P artd non-P), there is no doubt 
after the character which differentiates (S from non- 
P) has been grasped”. The mtra is an abnormally 
long one and adds an argument urn ad homineni' 
against the Brmddha who uses this piece of dialec- 
tic : ” And since you do not admit the eternality of 

the universal you cannot contradict our argument on 
this groijnd (i.e. on the ground that sound resembles 
the universal, and that the universal is eternal)”. 

'No. 15 Prakara- This is a .dialectical de- 

nasama. vice for attributing the pra- 

karamama fallacy [see p. 195] 
to any argument. Since, even in tlie case 

of a valid argument, such as ‘ sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product of volition’,* tlie^^e will be 
found some quality in which the minor* term (S) re- 
.semblcs non-P’s ^ (as well as a quality ih which it 

^Vatsyayana dooa not comment, on this part of the sutra. Jha’s 
translation seems to misunderstand it. » 

• ^As shown under No. I, sadhar7nyasama. Sound resembles nnivers«iJa 

(whitdi are eternal) in being perceptible. So that sound present.s the com- 
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resembles P’s uhhayasddharmya) , it can always 
be maintained that even a valid middle tprm merely 
‘starts a question’ (pralcaranam pravartayati) , i,e. 
gives rise to an antinomy {uhhayasddharmydt prakri- 
yddddheh prakaranasamah. NS. V. i. 16). 

No. If) Rejoinder Any so-called reason is 

that a reason just like a reason which is 

is no reason no reason. How so‘? — traikdl- 


(ahetusama) ydsiddheh, — becanse the rea- 

NS V. i. 18. son as sucli is asiddha, not 

established to exist, at aiiy of 
the three points of time, past, present ar^d future. 

For the reason is the prohans, and it must exist 
either before, or after, or simultaneously with, the 
prohandum. If before, there is as yet no probandtirn 
for the so-called prohans to prove, and therefore it 
is not a prohans. If after, since the prohans does 
not yet exist there is nothing of which the so-called 
prohandum is the prohandum (and therefore it can- 
not be called prohandum, and so the prohans being 
left without a prohandum is not a prohans). If 
simultaneously, then, since both exist together, 
which is prohans of which ? and which is prohandum 
of whicli? A reason, therefore, cannot be distin- 
guishefl from what is not a reason {hetur ahetund na 
vUisyate). The ahetusama is a rejoinder based on 
the resemblance of a reason tp what is not a reason 
{ahetund sddharmyat pratyavasthdnam ahetusamah). 

[Tliis sounds Buddhistic, and resembles the kind 
of dialectic employed by Ndgdrjuna against the validity 
of reasoniiig, in his Mddhyaniika Kd.rilid.] 


bination of perfoptibility with depeiuloiice-on-volition. If pt^rcoptibility were 
conjined to eiernal things, there would be a genuine anlinouiy (viniddhdvifa- 
hhirdrin, satpratipaksa) : (or, as TVasasfapaila puts it, the conibinalion (*f 
properties would be, as such, peculiar to sound {mddhdrcma), and there would 
bdMhe (niadJiyavasita fallacy). But of course perceptibility is not avifcibliicarin 
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Solution of iNo. It is not tnie that the 

NS. N. i. 19-20. reason is not established to 
' exist at any of the three points 

of time. *How so? Because it is by a 'prohans that 
any prohandum is proved ! And this huge percep- 
tual universe serves as an example of the truth that 
there is a means of denying things that are to be 
denied, and a means of knowing things that are to 
be known. As to .the query — In the absence of the 
prohandwu'f of .what will the prohans be the pro- 
hans^—tho answer is that it will be the prof)am.s of 
whatever is to be denied or whatever is to be known. 

The ’ solution so far is simply an appeal to the 
fact that* kiiowk'dge does exist; and therefore means 
of knowledge. Sfitra 20 adds the obvious argumen- 
tum, ad hominem : — 

Since your rejoindey condemns reasoning as 
such, contradiction also becomes impossible, and 
th('refore you cannot contradict what you ai’e setting 
out to contradict ! (You have yourself given a 
reason for denying the validity of reasoning : there- 
in contradicting yourself.) 

No. 17 Rejoinder Implication will always 

by Implicaiion convey the contradictory of 

(arthdfuittisama) any conclusion. and so 

NS. V. i. 21. every argument is e.\ posed to 

the arthdpnttisoma dialectic. 
Thus, if you argue that sound is non-eternal because 
of its likeness to non-eternal things, then from your, 
very statement there emerges the implication {arthdd 
dpadyate) that, because of its likepess to eternal 
things, it is eternal ! And as a matter of fact sound 
is like an eternal thing, namely, ether, 'in respect of 
.being intangible (this however is urged by way of 
arfother piece of dialectic, viz. No. I, sddharmyasa- 
,m,a. It is mentioned here merely as confirraing the 
result of the ‘rejoinder by 'implication’). * 
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The use of arthapatti is different from and more 
primitive than its use in the classical Nyaya, and the 
Mlmdmsd. In the 'Nydya Sutra and Ehdsya the 
term means nearly what it meant in the lists of 
tantrayukti in Kauiilya and Suh-uta, viz., the verbal 
or semi-logical implications of a statement. When 
a man says ‘S is P, because it is like X,’ he may al- 
ways be taken to imply that in so far as it is not like 
X it is not P. There is of course no logical necessity 
about such ‘ implication’, as the Ndyd^ika points 
out in the solution given in the next sutra. 

Solution of No. 17 In the first place, if we 

NS. N. i. 22. are to read into statements 

meanings which are not sta- 
ted, tlien we can read into the opponent’s statement 
that sound is non-eternal 1'ec‘ause it resembles pro- 
ducts, like a Jar, the implieation that it is eternal in 
so far as it resembles in respect of intangibility eternal 
things like ether : which of course is destructive of 
his thesis {pakmhdni). 

And yet we can read this implication into his 
statement, — Just because it is not stated ! In the 
second place, such implications from bare opposition 
(ripary ay amdtrdd arthdpaffih) are not logically co- 
gent but inconclusive (onaikdnfika). In the state- 
ment that solid bodies fall it is surely not implied 
that water, which is not solid but fluid, does not fall ! 

No. 18 Rejoinder One quality is found com- 

hy Non-difjer- rnon to sound and such things 

enee (ain.^e.ymt- as pots, and on the strength 

ma)NS. V. i. ‘i8. of it you infer that sound rs 

non-different from these 
things in being non-eternal. 

Very well then— -you expose yourself to the’ 
dialectical rejoinder that everything is non-diffeTent ^ 
fiom everytfiing else : because the one quality of 
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‘ existence ’ ia found in all things : and on the 
strength of this we may infer that all things are non- 

different, i.e. identical. 

'» 

Reply to No. 18 We infer another quality, viz., 

NS. V. i. 24. non-eternality, from the quality 
of ‘ being produced by volition ’ 
which is common to pots, etc., and sound. But 
there is no otlier' quality common to all things 
which has as it§ *cau.se the property of ‘ exis- 
tence’, so that, we could infer the ‘non-difference’ 
which is asserted. — You may say that non-eternality 
itself is this other property in respect of wBicli all 
things ale no»-different. But the inference to the 
conclusioli that all things are non-eternal could have 
no evidence in suppoil of it other than the subject 
(‘ all things ’) itself {pratijfuivtlmvyatiriktam anyad 
udaharanmh ndf^tiy . And if tliere is no example 
a reason cannot be valid {amutdharana4 ca hetur nds- 
ti). And you may not take part of your subject for 
an example ; for tbat which is to be proved cannot 
be an example {pra.tijnaikadesasya coddharannfmm 
anupapannam, na hi .‘^‘fidhyam uddharanam bha/mti). 

And since existent^ things are both eternal and 
non-eternal, the conclusion that all things are non- 
eteinal is impossible. Therefore the inference ^of the 
identity of everything, from existence, is a meaning- 
less proposition. 

And if our opponent maintains that all things 
are non-eternal because they exist, he has admitted' 
thereby that sound is non-eternal : and it becomes 

< ' t 

• 

^That is to say the argument wouUl come under U^idyotakara’s rubric 
of avidyamanasapaksavipaksa, an argument in whicli neither positive nor 
negative evidence is available, and which is therefore^ invalid. Tt was after- 
wa/ds known as the anupasarhhdrin fallacy. 

“The true reading is supplied by the Benares 1920 edition- — sata^ ca 
nitydniiyahhdvad , etc. The Vizianagra^rn ter.t has tata.4 ca* etc. 

24 
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impossible for him to deny this position (which he 
desires to deny)’. 

The main interest of this passage is (i) the anti- 
cipation of later doctrines as to the nec/?ssity of 
exanjples in a valid inference — if there is neither 
sapakm nor vipakm there is no evidence at all, and 
therefore no inference. Later logicians * however 
sometimes admitted the validity of an inference 
about ‘ everything ’ — e.g. all tilings are nameable, 
because they are objects of knowledge, ((ii) There 
is a reference to the argument from the nature of the 
existent to its transitory character (ksqnikatvavada). 
But the argument is so formalised in its presentment 
that it loses all the force which it has (for instance) 
as presented in the chapter on the Banddhas in tlu', 
Savvndar^anasamgraha. — It may fairly be suspected 
that this often happens in this chafSter on jdti: and 
that many of the dialectical difficulties here dealt 
with were much more genuine diffiQulties than they 
appear to be when presented formally as this or ,that 
‘ jdti\ 

No. 19 Rejoinder The causes of either of the 

by Contingency two alternatives are to be found 
of Cause in the subject of inference : if 

(Ground): or, you happen to take one you get 
Equdl Possibili- one result, and if you happen 
ty (upapattisa- to take the other you get the 
rna). NS. V. i. 25. contradictory re.sult. Thus, if 
you take the fact that sound is 
a product of volition — which is a cause or ground of 
non-eternality — you will infer that sound is non- 
eternal. Bnt it^ is equally open to you to take the 

fact that sound is intangible — which is a cause or 

«- 

^The Bavddha wAiild not wish to deny this; though the Ml'tndmsajca 
would. It looks as it llu> dialoctical opponent iiere were a Mrrnaihsaka, it llie 
text is riglit. Biit porliaps the Bauddha would wdsh to deny it merely 
because the Naiyayika maintains it. ^ 
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ground of eternality : and then you will draw the 
conclusion that sound is eternal. Such rejoinder 
through p^JSsibility of taking the ground of either 
conclusion {iibhayasya karanopapattyd pratyavas- 
thdnam) constitutes “ the dialectic of equal possibi- 
lities ” (ti2)apattisamay. 

No. ‘20 liejoiyider This rejoinder is based 

by Plurality ' on the fact that there is experience 
of Causes {a pa- » {iipalabdhi) of the effect even in 
labdhisarita) * the absence of tlie alleged cause 
NS. N . i. 27. (ni/'distalolramlbhm^ 'py iupalam- 
hhad tipalabdhisarnah) . The ground 
which the defdhdant alleges for the non-eternal ity of 
sound is ’that it is a product of volition. But hon- 
eternality of sound is found also in the case of the 
sound made by t^ie boughs of trees broken off by the 
wind — in the case of Avhich the alleged cause of the 
non-eternality is not present. Vpnlabdhisama is 
the name for tile retort based on the fact that we 
percfbive the probanda rn-qunWiy even in the absence 
of the alleged jrroban.'^- {nirdlsla^ya sddhanasyiibhdve 
'pi sddhyadharynopalabdhya pratyavasthanam. 7ipa- 
labdhisamah) . 

Reply to No. 20 The defendant’s position is 

NS. V. i. 28. not contradicted by the fact that 
' that property arises from other 

r(>asons as well (kdranr(nta.rdda2n taddharmopapad- 
ter apratisedhah ) . — The man wdio argues tliat sound 
is eternal because it follows on volition means to as-* 
sert that it follows from a cause, and not that the 

effect is restricted to this particular cause {na kdryasya 

•* 

’Both Ddclyotakara aiul Vac-iispati Mit^ra felt some •diiricully in distin- 
gnishing this from tlie prakaranasama jati. No. 3 5. The (filTeretioe (which 
both of them indicate) is simply that in No. 19 the jsinphasis is laid on. the 
pottniinlity of an antinomy, whereas in No. 15 the actual nniinomy is asserted 
as the basis of the rejoiiiiler. The point in No. .19 is (lie arhitrariness of 
choosing one out of two possibilities. Nothing is said of theVogtmey of eillier 
possibility. 
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karananiyamah) . And he is not •contradicted by 
showing that the non-eternality which he affirms may 
be deduced from another ground also. ( 

(Of the two valid anvayavyatirekin types of 
inference which were recognised both by Buddhist 
and by Naiydyika logic, one is that in vsfhich — as 
western logic would express it — the major premise 
is not ‘ simply convertible’, i.c. in 'which all M is P, 
but not all P’s are M. It is to ^this type that the 
present rejoinder applies. Uddyotaka'ra’s rubric 
for thi:j type is sapakmikadesarrtti, and the stock 
example is ‘ sound is non-eternal b(;cause it is the 
prodnct of volition, like a pot’.) *' 

o 

No. 21 Rejoinder (This rejoinder is directed 

by ‘Unperceiv- against the defendant’s proof 
ed non-perccp- that a thing *is not present 
lion' (aniipa- because he does not see it). The 
labdhisama) rejoinder to this is that “ the 

NS. N. i. 29. opposite is possible, seeing that 

the absence (of his non-pefcep- 
tion of the thing) may be argued on the ground that 
he does not perceive his non-perception”. The 
sfitra is involved, but there is no room for doubt as 
to the nature of the dialectic intended : — 

.1 . I do not see it, so it is not tliere. 

B. Rut do you perceive your non -perception of it? 
A . No. ^ 

* B. Then (by your own reasoning) your alleged non- 
perception does not exist : in which case the 
thing may be there after all ! 

(This vdll amount to proving that you see wha’t 
you do not ped. But perhaps it is not quite so absurd 
as it looks. Fo,r failure to perceive may in fact .be 
no proof that the thing was not there. Non-percefp- 
tion must fulfil certain conditions if it is to be a proof 
of absence). 
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In an intro(Ijictory comment to this sutm Vatsya- 
yana interprets this piece of dialectic as applying to 
the argument for the non-eternality of sound*. 
“ It caraiot be said, as the Mlmdmsaka says, that 
sound existed even before that manifestation of it 
which the Naiydyika calls the ‘ production ’ of it, but 
that it was not perceived on account of certain 
t>bstacles or impedhuents (cwarna) whicli constitnte 
causes of non-apprehension (agrahnnakdrana). For 
(as we Na'^dyikas hold) had there been such impedi- 
ments they would have been perceived. But they are 
not perceived, and therefore do not exist.” ’And so 
tlie^e is’no re:fson to suppose that sound is not a pro- 
duct but existed even before it was ‘ manifested ’. 

To tliis argument the Rejoinder by Unperceived 
non-perception supplies an answer.— ‘ ‘The non- 
pcrception of these concealing agencies is itself not 
perceived, and from its not being perceived its non- 
existence follows; and, its non-existence being thus 
established, your reason for asserting the absence of 
the concealing agencies disappears : and, from the 
absence of this reason, the contrary conclusion — exis- 
tence of obstacles — is confirmed. . . . This reason ‘non- 
perception of obstacles’ is countered hy an equal non- 
'perception {mmaydnupolahdhyd pratyavaMkitah ) — 
non-perception not only of the obstacles but, also of the 
non-perception. And this is called anupalabdhisa- 

ma.” ’ * 

• 

Reply to No. 21 ” The reasoning is invalid, 

NS. V. i. 30. because non-perfcption is no more 
and 31. than absence of perception.” Ann- 

palamhhdtmakatvdd , anupaJahdh- 

■er ahetuh. 

* 


has in fact been used by an opponent in the sdblion on the iinpoj; 
yrianence of sound, NS IT. ii. 19 — ‘21;*and V. i. 30 is identical with II. m 21. 
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By failing to perceive what does not exist, you 
do not prove its existence! “ What* exists is the ob- 
ject of perception : and the proposition ‘ this exists ’ 
is based on perception. What does not exist is the 
object of non-perception, and the corresponding pro- 
position is ‘ this, not being perceived, does not exist’. 
Now this non-perception of the non-perception of 
obstacles, working on its proper* object, i.e. on a 
perception which does not exist, dofs not belie or con- 
tradict that object : and its object— -^norr-perception 
of obstacles — being thus not belied or contradicted is 
competent to serve as the reason in our argument. — 
Obstacles, however, because they are existent* things, 
are objects of perception, and there ought to? be per- 
ception of them. That they are not perceived is due 
to al)sence of the perception which vyould convc^y the 
knowledge of the proper object of the perception : 
and as a result of the non-perception the object pro- 
per to the non-perception is conveyed to us, in the 
form ‘ there are no obstacles which would cause non- 
apprebeiision of sound ’. Ro our non-perception is 
(in fact) established by the very fact that we do not 
perceive it (the non-perception), — in other words the 
absence of perception is the proper object of the non- 
perception of the absence of perception!” 

The answer amounts to this. Non-perception is 
absence of perception. Therefore, as an absence, it 
is the appropriate object (not of perception, but) of 
#wow-perception. I expect to perceive a jar : but I 
(Expect not to perceive the absence of a jar. Bo I 

should expect to perceive a perception, — and therefore 
not to perceiye a A 07 ? -perception. — The solution of the* 
difficultv (wbiqh is a real one) is obviously not com- 
plete : for the consciousness that something is nQt 
there is in fact not an absence of consciousness,-^ 
though it is certainly quite a different sort of conscious- 
nesft fj’om the consciousness* that the thing is there. 
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The following '.sfitra completes tlie solution by 
recognising that consciousness of not perceiving is 
after all scAnething more than mere absence of perceiv- 
ing— ' ■ 

V. i. 81. “(And furtlier the reason- 

ing of the Kejoinder is inva- 
, lid) because there is a feeling with- 
in us (samrcdandd adhydfmam) 
of the pretiences and absences of the different kinds 
of cognition”.* Vatsyayana explains; — “Within the 
body of etnbodied beings the presence and absence of 
the various kyids of cognition is felt {saniredaniya). 
The’ consciousness ‘ I have a doubtful cognition ’ 
(.sa.nisayajmnmny , ‘ I have no cognition of doubt,’ 
is one among the various classes of cognition produced 
by perception, inference, testimony, and scripture/®. 
And this non-perception df obstacles, etc., — or absence 
of perception — js self-felt {smsamvodya), and we 
say. ‘ I have no perception of obstacles to sound,’ 

‘ obstacles which would cause the non-apprehension of 
sound are not perceived.’ The alleged contingency that 
‘ absence of non-})erception is establishc'd because we 
do not perceive the asserted non-perception ’ cannot 
arise here (because we are conscious of it). 


*Or a cognition of doubt. In tlio case of knowledge of our own states 
tlie. distinction between cognition in the form *(fhafa 'yam asti', and cognition 
in the form '(jhatani aham jdvjimi' <ran liardlv arise : so that it docs not 
matter how wc render samsayajudnam. 

“Pratyahsdnumdndgamasmrtijndnesii. Smrti might mean meiTiory 
here, as Dr. dha renders it. — d'his is cdearly intended fer a eomiiK n stvnse and 
•not a philosophical list of the sources of knowledge. Otlterwise apamdna 
would be included. Smrti is not, for the Indian philo^y:)phcr, a separate 
source of knowledge, if .•inirli moans memory : thougli #it is so for ordinavy 
thinking. — If smrti means scriptural authority, it was Aiiot necessary to 
rrfention it again, for it is a mere synonym of dcfam'i. (TV)ssil)ly the reading 
is wrong, and w-e ought to read — opamdnasmrti . — Or else dgamasmrti, ‘testi- 
mony and scripture’, together as a phrase, =:.sVibd«. — The Bhusanlya 
NaiydyiJias of later times did not gtdinit upamdna. IkA-haps this passage 
reflects an earlier tendency to ignoTe it.) 
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The interesting thing in this discussion is tlie 
account of self-awareness indicated in sutra 31 and 
in the Bhasya thereon. The Bauddha view^was that 
a state of mind is aware of itself {svasamredantya). 
The Mlmmhsaka held that the soul has awareness 
(samvit) of its own states, but not as objects : the 
awareness not being parallel to knowledge, since in 
knowledge we are cognising objects {prameya), while 
in this ‘ awareness ’ we are aware o| the states of 
conscimisTiess as such, i.e. as subjective {samvitiayaiva 
samvedijai'). The classical Naiydyiha view’ disagrees 
with the Bauddha., who holds that it i'S the state of 
mind that is aware of itself ; and agrees with the 
Mlnuimsaka who maintains that the soul or self is tlte 
knower. But it differs from the Mimdmsaica view 
in making ‘ inner perception ’ {m(inasa,pi'atyaJcsa) com- 
pletely parallel with ‘ outer perception ’ (hdliyendriya- 
prahjahsa), having for objects the qualities of the spill, 
and having for sense-organ manas. Inner perception 
is thus only one kind of scn.sc-perception, arising as 
it does from ualriydrthasam^ contact of sense- 

organ and object. 

In the present passage this typically Naiydyika 
view of self-consciousness is ignored, and the phraseo- 
logy is suggestive ratlier of tlie Bauddha or tlie Mi- 
mmhsaka view. — So far as the sfitra itself is concerned 
this is only to be expected; for the sutra nowhere as- 
serts that manas is an indriya or organ of inner per- 
ception, but on the contrary explicitly denies this in at 


phrase from Prabliakara quoted by Dr. Jha in his Prdbhdkava 
School of Purva Mlmdmsfi. Dr. Jha however poi.Tits out that Ihe Mvmdmsaka 
allows that stales of mind are objects of inference, though not of pertreption. 
We do not perceive tfiem, but we may infer their existence, so that tJiey 
•:an J>ecome objects of inferential knowledge. 
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least one passage VUI. ii. 56, aindnyakatvdd rupadl- 
ndm apratisedhah) , where it is argued that cognition 
(buddhi) cahnot belong to the body like physical quali- 
ties such* as colour, because physical qualities are 
either perceived by a sense-organ or imperceptible, 
whereas cognition is perceptible but not by any sense- 
organ. Vatsyayana commenting on this says that 
cognition is not imperceptible, because we are conscious 
of it {ndpratyahm' sdmveAlyatvai), but that it is not 
grasped by a s'ense-organ because it is the object of 
manas (nendriyagrdhyd manovimyatvdt) . Tliisds plain 
enough : .and there are many other passages in which 
he uses t.h(^ language of sariwitti and mnivedana^ 
and none in which he speaks of mdnasa-praiyaksa. 
The latter doctrine is (certainly a post-Bhdsya develo])- 
menl : though the germ of it is to be found in the 
admission into which in * one passage^ Vatsyayana 
allows himself t(^) he forced by the ap]3arent logic of 
facts, that the sister-.sV7.9^m is right in classing manas 
as an indriya and that this implication is to be read 
into the Nydya-sfitra itself. Dinniiga forcibly point- 
ed out the corollaries of this admission, with the result 
that the later Naiydyika school allowed itself to be 
hampered vuth the unfortunate ‘ internal sense ’ 
{rndnasa-praiyaksa) view of self-awareness. Manas 
in its proper function of the organ of attention is of 
course concerned in the apprehension of our own men- 
tal processes, as it is in every other form of apprehen- 
sion : and the Naiydyika made a valuable contribution • 
to psychology in his insistence on this. It was very 
unfortunate that the school should have allowed itself 
to confuse its doctmne of m.anas hy assigrting it this 
other function as an ‘ inner-sense organ.’ • 


’e.g. Bhasija (jd II. iL 1-2, III. ii. 31. 

“See Bhdsjja on I. i. 4, and pag^s 101-102 fnipra. 
^Fragment B. See above, footnote 1, page 102. 
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'No. 22 Rejoinder Since from.‘ a likeness com- 

hy parity of munity of pi-operty follows, the 
non-eternality consequence will be tliJit all things 
(anituasama). (and not merely sound) are non- 
NS. V. i. 32. eternal, because all things resem- 
ble the pot. which is non-ctornal. 
This is, as Uddyotakara points o\it, merely a special 
application of avL<e.msama, No. 18; which is a dialectical 
device for showing that everytliing can be prpved of any- 
thing, so that in effect no specific proof exists. 

Renlv fn No. 22 The opponent does not prove 

NS- V. i. 33-34. the contradictory ’’of the defen- 
dant’s position : becanse (on his 
own showiiig) resemblance inva- 
lidates proof, and his own 
proof (in respect of being tlie 
normal five-mem be red syllogism) resembles the defen- 
dant’s argument, which is asserted to’ be invalid’ ! 

Sutra Si. Further, because the ‘ rea- 

son ’ is a quality known in the 
example to stand in the relation of a probans to a pro- 
bandum {sadhyasadhanabhaveua prajMtasya dharma- 
sya hetntmt), and because it is found in both ways 
(ubhayathabhdvdt), it is not true that our middle term 
fails to distinguisli or is not specific (avi-'iesah).'" 

There are two things of interest here in connection 
with the logic of the early scliool. (1) A valid hetu 
is a vUesahetu. If a middle term fails to be ‘ dis- 
tinctive’, it is amsesa. I-ater on, the conclusion was 
reached that the distmctiveness of the valid middle 

consisted in exclusion from non-P : so that one of the 

< 


Mieading with the .Benares 1920 edn. mdharmydd atiiddheh 'prattsedhd- 
tfiddhih prati-iedhyasad^iarmyric ca. , 

The Viz., text real pratisedhyasiddhih. It notes the omission of ca 
as an MS variant. 
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Bauddha Jogiciansf, (either Vasiibandliu or Dihnaga) 
offers as a definition of a valid middle term the phrase 
vipakKdd viAemlu “that which excludes from non-P/' 
Now the ’dialectical device of avUesasama — No. 18, 
which is identical in principle with the present jati , — 
consists in attempting to argue that the very principle 
of inference is such that there is always exclusion from 
non-P, — so that we ‘can infer always that everything 
is P (nothing is non-*P, everything is excluded from 
non-P). Bui when a differentia applies to everything, 
of course it ceases to be a differentia. The di;dectic 
tlierefore amounts to saying that tliere is no siicli thing 
as iurUesaheti?. (2) Now in refuting this dialectical 
attat'k on inference the sntralmra is (^omj)elled to ask 
himself what constitutes the ‘distinctiveness’ of a hetu : 
and r think that in the phrase ubhayatha hhdvdt he 
does in fact foreshadow th(' analysis of the ‘ canons 
of syllogism ’ embodied later in th(? trairnpya. The 
‘ distinctiveness ’* of a middle term, according to the 
trairnpya, consists in the fact it is (a) found with 
P — sapakse sattvam, and (h) not found with non-P — • 
asattvani vipakse. It must be this double relation 
of the middle that is meant, though not precisely 
formulated, in the phrase ‘ existing in both ways ’ — 
i.e. as resident in P and as excluded from rfon-P. 
Vatsyayaiia interprets the phrase by kenadt samdnah 
kuta^cid vidstah — the middle term is “ common to 
some things and excludfed from others.” This is a 
plain foreshadowing of the two ‘ canons ’ of the 
trairupya referred to above; and there seems to lie no 
doubt that Vatsyayana is correctly interpreting the 
meaning of the phrase in the sutra. He ’adds in fur- 
ther explanation that “ it is a resemblgnce as a result 
>)f this common-ness, and a difference as a result of 
distinction ” — sdmdnydt sadharmyam, vUe,sdc ca vai- 
dharmyam. * » 
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We may therefore claim that this passage is the 
germ of the later syllogistic canons : and it may be 
that the developed art of syllogistic in India had its 
origin in the sort of attempt to find answers t6 sophisti- 
cal attacks on reasoning which is embodied in the fifth 
chapter of the Nydyasutra. The sopkistici elenchi 
came early in the order of development of logical con- 
ceptions. Out of this the syllogistic technic arose, 
and, having arisen, superseded thd older treatment of 
the sophistiei eleoichi, which then bt?came rather a 
historical survival than an essential part of logical 
discipline. 

If this account is correct it will be a mistake to 
regard the fifth book of the Nydyasntra as a sort of 
serious trifling belonging to a rather later period than 
the rest of the siitra. It miist rather be regarded as an 
integral part of the first earnest attempt to distinguish 
good from bad reasoning, and to defend the validity 
of inference. 

SECTION 3. THE SIX STEPS IN TV QVOQllE DTAEECTIC 
USATPAKST) 

The concluding section of the first dhnika of the 
fifth adhydya of the Nydya Sidra (NS. V. i. 39 — 43) 
points out ‘ for the instruction of the pupil ’ that 
a merely dialectical rejoinder to a thesis is always 
open to a dialectical re-rcjoiifder or ‘ tu quoque,' and 
this again to another tu quoque. Thus far there are 
four stages in the Satpahfi ,, — thesis, dialectical rejoin- 
der, tu qVtoqud, and retorted tu quoque. The fifth 
step consists^in the defendant’s pointing out that the 
opponent’s tu quoque (the fourth step) involves, the 
admission that his own dialectical rejoinder (second 
step) is no better than the defendant’s tu quoque^ 
•(third step) : which amounts to admitting that his 
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original denial the thesis is invalid, and therefore 
to an admission of the validity of the thesis itself 
{matmmjm). The final or sixth step consists in the 
opponent’^ retorting with another tu quoque fasten- 
ing the charge of ^natdnujna on the defendant’s tu 
quoque (third step). Thus : — 

1. Thesis {'paksa) : 

Defendant. * Sound is non-eternal, because 

• it follows after volition. 

2. l^ejolnder (pratisedha) : 

Opponent. It is not true that sound is 

, ^ non-eternal; for following after 

effort may as well mean the manifestation of a per- 
manent thing as the production of something that 
comes into being and perishes. 

3. Ke-rejoirider {oiprati.sedha) : 

Defendant. your rejoinder is open to 

NS. V. i. 39. , the same retort, — for following 

, after effort may as well mean 

production as manifestation. Therefore you cannot 
say that it is not true that .sound is non-eternal. 
Therefore, since you have not disproved my thesis, 
it stands! 

NS. V. 'i. 40. (The defendant at this point 

ought to have met the opponent 
by showing that his own thesis was based on a 
m&esahetxi. Instead of ^ that he contents himself with 
saying that the absence of a visesahetu is common to, 
both parties, to the opponent as well as to himself. 
The next sutra — NS. V. i. 40, sarvatraivam, means 
that it is always possible for a defen'daut .to give this 
sort of dialectical reply to any sort of dialectical re- 
.joi,nder. But in doing so he will cqpimit* himself to 
’the barren treadmill of the satpalm, which will then 
proceed as follows) : — 

4. Eetort to the re-rfijoinder. 
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* ( 

Opponent, .,Your re-rejoinder {pratisB' 

NS. V. i. 41. dhdvipratisedha, i.e. the third 

step) itself commitjj the same 
fault which it urges against my rejoinder^ (i.e. 
the second step)-— the fault of inconclusiveness 
{anaikantikatvaf. That is it no more disproves 

my rejoinder, than (as you assert) my rejoinder dis- 
proves your thesis. Therefore, as your re-i’ejoinder 
does not contradict my rejokajer, my rejoinder 
stands ! , • 

5 . Rejoinder to 4. 

Defendant. When you say that my re- 

NS. V. i. 42. rejoinder No. 3 coVnrnits the .same 

fault of inconel usiveness as yoiii 
own first rejoinder No. 2, you admit that your rejoin- 
der was invalid without making any attempt to re- 
move its invalidity : and this amounts to the futility 
{nigrahastkana) called matdnvjha, i.e. admission of 
your opponent’s position. 

6. Retort to 5. 

Opponent. Tn the same way you your- 

NS. V. i. 43. self in your re-rejoinder No. 3 

said tliat my rejoinder No. 2 
committed the same fault of inconclusiveness, as your 
own original thesis No. 1, — and you thereby admitted 
that your tliesis was faulty : which amounts to admit- 
ting my contention that your thesis was faulty. Tu 
(pHoque, therefore! i.e. you too are guilty of the futi- 
lity called nintcmujud- 

n’he NydyasufravrUi readB this tulira (V. i. 41) 

Prati.^efihavipratiAdlie pratisedhado savad dthsali, • 

Tho Vizia^dJigrarn cdn. also reads this. But the 1920 edition .reads 
tJie .s'utra different^; in coimection with the Bhn,pju^ tlioiigli in connection 
with the Vftti ii gives it in the above form. As connected with the Bhdttya 
the sutra is given as , 

Pratisedhe vipratisedho prafhedhadosavad do.sdh. * 

This must bo a mere error; for on p. 509 1. |9, when the sUtra is c:ited 
In the Bhdsya, it* is read in the other form. ^ 

% “So the Bhdsya. ‘ 
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Herewith* thp logic of the tn qtioque comes to a 
natural stop, though not to a;*conclusion. The satpak- 
sl is not mere trifling. It points the logical moral of 
the attem^pt* to answer dialectic with the argumentum 
ad hominevi : and it is noteworthy that the last word 
is left with the opponent. It forms an appropriate 
conclusion to Gautama's Sophistici Elenchi. 

Vatsyayana points this moral quite clearly at the 
end of his comment ’on V. i. 43. “ When does the 

safpaksl ari^e 1 *when the discussion proceeds on the 
lines of ‘there is tlie same fanlt in the i<e;joinder 
itself’, then neither alternative is established (and 
tlum^the ^atpaJcsl occurs). But when the third step is 
on the lines of the reply given in sntra 38 to the 
karyamma jdti, — ‘ if sound were not a real effect but 
only a manifestation, volition could not be the cause 
of sound : for in cases where the so-called effect is a 
mere manifestatipn, there are to be found causes of 
the non-perception of the man i festal ion before it is 
manif('sted’, — then it is a viSe.yihetu, a demonstra- 
tion, that is given by the defendant in answer to the 
rejoinder of the opponent, and he prores bis thesis 
that there is a coming into being of sound after voli- 
tion, and not a mere irumifestation : and so there is no 
room for the mipaTel.” 

The most significant result which emerges from 
tins examination of ihe'mtpalm is tlicrefore the insis-^ 
tence upon the necessity of a vAsesohetu, a reason 
which is peculiar to the prohandum (P) and excludes 
the opponent’s alternative (noii-P). ^Fhe Naiydyika’s 
ciHemhetu corresponds' in fact to the' Aristotelian 
•gpodeixis. It is demonstration. , 


*T do not moan tUal'it ia idontioal with, or ovon olosdy rosembloK, llio 
^Aristotelian conception of wltat domonstration means. • 
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SECTION 4. DEFEAT IN DEBATE 

O 

Set debates appear to have been a feature of the 
ancient schools, and Vasubandhu is repoi^ted to have 
written three works on the principles, the expedients, 
and the method of debate^. The closing section of 
the Nydya Sutra is devoted to an enumeration of the 
circumstances in which one of disputants in such a 
debate is to be regarded as defeated : the twenty- two 
nigrahasthdna’ s being the diffenmt conditions under 
which a disputant may fairly be consideTed to have 
‘ taken the count The whole conception is of 
course rhetorical or eristical rather than logical; and 
some of tlie ‘ points of defeat ’ are conventional. 

A disputant is considered to be defeated ; — 
Inconsistency. A. If he abandons, alters, gives 

a reason contradictory of, or denies, 
his own thesis; and if he shifts his ground for the 
conclusion . (1 — 5) . 

Irrelevance and B. If lie talks irrelevantly, 

ohsciirity. or uses words which have no recog- 

nised meaning, or is quite obscure, or 


^I^rofcssiorial men debuted as well as philosophers. Garaka in his 
work on Modieine has a section on debate in which he points out under 
what circumstances it is advisable to enter the lists, and wliat expedients 
are to be employed. No doubt Vasubandhu’s lost Vddavidhi, Vadaliausahja., 
and Vdctanidrga corresponded in contents with this section of the Caraka 
Samhitd. 

®Tho seven heads under which the 22 nig raJiMfifJt anas nre here grouped 
are Yaeaspati Mirra’s arrangement. 



The Sanskrit names are : — 



1. 

pratijndhdjii 

13. 

(a) punarukta 

2. 

pratijndniara 


(h) punarvaenna 

n. 

j)ratijfl(W irod h a 

14. 

ananiihhdsana 

4. 

j)ratijndsam n g d s cr , 

15. 

ajndna 

5. 

hetvantara 

16. 

apratiblid 

6 . 

artkdntara < 

37, 

viksepa 

7. 

nirarthak'i 

18. 

rnatdmijnd 

8. 

avijfidtdrtha 

19. 

paryanuyojyopeksana 

9. 

apdrthaka 

20. 

niranuyojydnuyoga 

10. 

aprdptakdla 

21. 

apasiddhdnta 

11. 

nyuna c 

22. 

hetvdfohdsa 

12. 

adhiJea 

« 
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uses collections of words which convey no meaning as a 
whole (6 — 9). 

Want of ^method. C. If his syllogism is not 

stated in the proper order, or has 
not the full complement of premises or adds a superflu- 
ous reason (10 — 12). 

Tautology. • D. If he is guilty of any 

.form of tautology (repeating the 
same word,* or gaying the same thing in other words; oi 
saying separately what is already implied in his state- 
ment) (13a and b.) 

Want of understand- E. If he cannot repeat, 
ing. * or cannot understand, what his 

opponent has said, or can find 
nothing to say in reply, or makes obvious excuse for 
breaking off the debate (14 — 17). 

F. If his reply to the opponent’s thesis admits 
the eqiial invalidity of his own thesis, if he fails to point 
out a clincher to whicli the oj)ponent has exposed himself, 
or alleges one to whiclt the of)ponent has not exposed 
himself (18—20). 

G. If he abandons the principles of the sys- 
tem which he is supposed to be defending; and if he uses 
a fallacious middle term (21 and 22). 


25 
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(Sopfiistici Elcncbi) 314 & n. 1 ! 

arithmetical reasoning 328 | 

aropita 121 n. 3 j 

artba 139, 162 n. 3, 174 ii. 3, 205 
artbakriya 126 
artbakriyakaj-itva 128 u, 3 
artbakriyasarnartbya 121 n. 3, 123 j 
artbantara 331, 372 n. 2 i 


a.4rayasiddba 197, 200 & n. 4 (variety 
of asiddhabetvabbasa} ; 221, 223 (va- 
riety of nidarf^anabhasa) 

Aivagliosa 17 

atisaya 130 n 

ativyapti 253 

atma 113, 188 n. 1, 207 

atm&kbyati 59 — 61 

atmaiabba 195 

Atmatattvaviveka 125 n. 3 

atomism, metaphysical 88 n. 2, 115 n. 
1 ad. fin., 125 n. 3, 173 n. 74 ad, 
fin 

atoms 86, 88 & nn. 1 & 2, 89 & n. 1, 
103 

attention pp. 143-144 

see ntana-'i » 

atyantabbava 380 n. 1 


artbapatti 61 n. 1, 114 n. 1, 305 n. 1, 
320 n. 3, 323 n. 1, 325 lu 
1, 327 & n. 1, 331 n. 3, 332 h. 1, 
355 

artbapattisarna 355 
artbasastra 11, 47 n. 2 

9 

Aryadeva 15, 32 

asadbarana 121 n. 3, 191, 196, 208, 
209, 2il, 212 & n. 1, 213, 227 & 
1, 229 & n. 1, 236, 237, 239, 242, 
?43 n. 2, 244 n. 2, 248-249 
asamavayikarana 141, 281# n. 1 
asambandba 139 n. 1 


i atyaiitajatibbeda 151 n, 2 
I Aung 13 n. 2 

i avadlulrana (restrictive emphasis) 182 
; n, 1, 250, 251, 252, 253 & n. ! 

1 (effect of, on the distribution of 
: terms) ; 257 (aggregative) ,* 26 J a. 3 

I avadbarita 2S2 

] avayava (member o/ premise of syllo- 
gism) 160, 167 ff., 174 n. 3 
1 avayava bbava (indivisibility) 207 
J avayava-viparyaya 199 
I avayavin 86 & n. 2, 279 n. 2 
i avibhakta 117 
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avitlya 63 n: 2, 133 (‘nescience') 
avidyatva (— anirvacanlyatva) 63 
avidyarnai^asajatlya 236 (=avidya- 
niauasapak^a) 

avidyainanasapaksa 233, 235, 237, 24 1 

avidyamariasapaksavipaksa, 235, 237, 

; 240, 2a n. 2, 357 n. 1 
avidyarnanasapakfia-vipaksavrtti 237, 
244 n. 2 

avidyamanavipaksa 233, 235 , 236, 244 
u. 2 

avidyarnanavipaksa-sapakBavrtti 244 
n. 2 

. avinabhava 25, 154, 157, 171, 177, 
184-185, 189 n. 1, 219 & n. 2 (re- 
lation of, to irairupya); 223 , 264, 
280 — 284 ( U ddyotak ara ’ b criticism 

of), 324, 327, 333 n. 1 
avinabhava niyarna 183-184 
avinabhavin 327 n. 2 

avisaiiivada, avisamvadin 123 6c n. 1. 
124, 309 

avi^eaa .150, 366 (unspecific conclusion) 
avisesasama 356, 366, 367 

avTta diet II ) 237, 241 & ii. 2 

( ~ vyatirckin , kevalavyatirekin, 

V.) 

aviyukta 117 & nn. 2 & 3 
avvablucto, avyabhicarin 79, 242, 

243 n. 2, 245 

avyapade^ya 79 & n. 2, 94 & n. 1, 

96 nn., 97 n. 1, 99 & n. 1, 103 n. 2, 

109 no. 1, 118 u. 2, 120, 179 n. 1, 

121, 138 

avyavrtta ,187 n. 3, 222, 223 i». 1 
(variety of nidar^anabhasa) 

bfidha, badhita, 70 n. 1, 75 & n. 4, 

174 n. 3, 175 n. 1, 192, 195, 212 
n. 2, 215, 219 & n. 2, 220 & n. 1 
b^-’liirvyapti (opp. of antarvvapti) 175 n. 

1 

bahyatva, bahyata 59 u. 3, 60, 61 n. 1, 
80 n. 1 ' 

Ban a 32 ' 

Barbara 193 ^ ' 

Barbara cclarent 230, 23;! n, 3 
Barnett, L. D. 12 n. 1 
Bauildha logic 192,^.^93 n. 1, 197 
bccofuing 330 


behaviorist psychology 98 n. 3 
Berkeley 4^, 59^ n. 3, 94 n, 2 
Bhadanta ^17 n. 4 
Bhadrabahu 14, 19, 162 
bhakti (—secondary* sense) 341 
Bhamat: 39, 40 n. 1 
Bhartrhari (grammarian) 37, 98 n. 
Bhasa 12 n. 1 

Bhasarvaifia 213 n. 1, 223 n. 1, 30& 

n. 1 » 

i bhasya 20, 49 n. 1 
Bhatta"305 n. 1, 320 
bhava 133 (=*.iattasamanya, q. v.) 
bhedabheda 142 n. 2 

bhodagraha (opj>oscd to abliedagraha) 
69, 70 n. 3, 7}, 72 n. fi. 
bhinniypakaradhana (oppffsed to abhin- 
nopakaradhana) 128 n. 3 

Bhojaraja, 39 n. 1 
Bhfisana, BbusanTya 305 n. 1 
bhuta see pancabhuta 
bhuyodariiana IvSl 
Bodas 27 n.*.2 
Bodhayana 93 n. 1 
Bodhisa.ttva Vasu 32 
Bradley, F. H. 128 n. 3 
*Bramantip’ 287 ii. 297 
Brhatl 37 & n. 1 
buddhi 58 n. 1 

buddhilaksanatva 139, 140 & n. 1 
buddhyapeksa 133 
buddhyarudha 121 n. 3 
buddhya vivecanat, etc. 85 & rm 
Bunyiu Nanjio see Nanjio 
canon of inferenCi' 151 
canons of syllogism 179 & n. 2 
see trairvjpya 

Caraka 11, 166 n. 2, 178, 372 n. 1 
Carvaka 77 n. 1, 305 & n. 1 
. see Lokayata ' < 

eases (in grammar) 274 n. 2 
categories, Ky ay a 102 n. 1 
see padartha 
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categories, Vai^esika 105 
catiiskoti 61 n. 2 ^ 

catustaya-saiiinikarsa 103 2, 107 n. 

3 

cause 128 ii. 3, 281 n. 1.- 

cavilling 339 ^ 
see vitanda 

oessante causa cessat ejfeitiis 198 
chala 330, 339. 

clincher tnigrahasihana) 372 IT. 
cognitions 73 n. 3, lOiii & ii. 1, 117 
u. 3. ^ , 

concentration (of attention) '145. 
conclusion (of syllogisifi) 173, 174 & 
n. 3, 175 n. 1 

sec nigaiiiana, pratyarnnaya) 
concomilance ^83, & •. 2, 281 n. 1 
connotati on -de'liot alien 301, 302 
cQiitacl in perception 101 ff, 111 n. 1 
sec saiiinikarsa 
context 144, 145 

con trad id ion, law of 212 n. 1 * 

contradictory reason (=viruddlia, q. v.) 

200—207,* 229 
r*onvent,ion 308 

‘conversion’ (of a proposition) 246 
copula 271 n. 1 
(’owell. I'j. B, 1 

Cowell & (lough see Sarvadar^ana- 
saiiigralia 

darkness 103« 

see tamas 

DasSabhriinivibhasasastra 18 n. 1 
Dasgupta, Surendranath 57 n. 2 

demons tra lion 371 & n 
see apodeixis 

denotation connotation 301, 302 

Iharavabikabuddhi 126 n, 1 
lhp.rma (= major term) 186 n. 1, 202, 
204, etc 

Iharmabadha (variety of contradictory 
, reason) 202 
LliTb^mabhrisana 105 n. 1 
Lharmadharma 180 & n. 1, ^145 (merit 
& demerit) 

26 


dharmadharmibadha (or dharmadhar< 
misvariipabadha) 207 
dharmadharmibhava 277 n. 1, 288, 

297 

dharmadharmivi^esabadha 202 
Dharrnakirti 33 — 35, 119 n. 2, 158 ii- 
1, 184 n. 2, 204 n. 1, 223 4»n. 1, 254 
XI. iS, 257->262, 257 n. 1, 258 n. i, 
262 n. 2, 333 ii. 1 
Dharmapala 29, 34 n. 2 
dbarmavi^esaviriiddha 206 
dharmavisisto dharmi 185 n, 3, 186 n. 
1, 263, 287 n. 1 

dharmin ( — minor term) 168, 185 n. 3, 
186 11 . 1, 189 n. 1, 204, 272, 277 n. 
1, 285, 286, 288 

m 

dharmisvarupabadha 205 

dharmiviHesabadha 206 
dharmi vi^isto dliarmah 263, 287 n. 1, 
299 

dialectic 180 n. 2, etc 
see sophistry 

dictum de omni et riullo 232 n. 3 

Dillerence, Method of 240 n. 2, 248 & 
n. 2 

Dimiaga 18, 24, 26 — 28, 31, 33, 38, 
83. 102 11 . 4, 105 n. 1, 108 n. 2, 

109 11 . 1, 119 n. 2, 120, 121 n. 3, 

132, 141, 154 & mi. 3 & 4, 155, 

157, 158, 160 XI. 1, 161, 181, 182 

n. 1, 185, J85 n. 1, 187, 188 n. 1, 
191, 195, 197, 204 n. 1, 225 & n. 1, 

233, 237 n. 1, 250, 251 ii. 1, 255 n. 

1, 262 n, 2, 263 & n. 1, 264, 265- 
266, 271, 271 u. 2, 276 h. 2, 278 
n. 3, 279 n. 2, 280 ii. 1, 286, 309, 
310, 317 & nn. 2, 3 & 4, 367 
disjunction 323 

distribution of terms 231, 252 — 25 f • 
dogmatism 48 n. 2 
dosa 67, 68 

dravya 121 n. 1, 14^, 151, 283 n. 2, 
etc j 

see substance 
dravyatva ^ 34* 

dreams, the argument from. 79, 83 
ff., 90 n. 3, 139 n. 29, 91 n. 2 
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{Irsta (UAg») 147, 149, 162, 153, 158 & 
n. 3, 169 

drstanta 186 n. 1, 194, 860-351, 851, 
nt. 1 

drstarthapatti 319, 3‘20, 323, 323—32 
dr^ti (= heresy) 58 n. 1 
drum 198 
diisanabhasa 345 

dvilak^anahetu (or, dvipadalaksaiia) 
237 n.’ 1 

dvitlyalirigajilaua 166 & u. 3, 170, 171 
11 . 1. 249 & n. 1 

see liiigaparamar^a 
Edgerton, Franklin 3 n. 2 
effect and manifestation 369 — 371 
see abhivyakti, inainfestation 

efficient cause ( =nimittakararia) 281 n. 
1 

ekade^a ( = ‘terrrr, in inference) 268 
& n. 1, 269, 272, 277 n. 1, 286-287 
ekade^iavrtti 255 n. 2 
ekadeto 268 & n. 1, 277 n. 1, 286 
ekasaniagryadhTnata 283 & ii. 2 
Epicurus 89 n. 1 
equipollence (of terms) 232, 253 
t*quivocation ( — dial a, q. v.) 339 — 341 
eristic see cavilling, vitanda. 
error 43 — 46, 56, 61 n. 2, 81 n. 2, 

82 

see theories of error, perception 
(erroneous) 
essences ,265 

eva 182, 231, 250, 251, 252, 253 
see avadharana 

evidence 230, 248 & n. 2, 265 

, see example, drstanta, sapaksa, 
vipaksa 

evidence, negative 235, 244 n. 2, 248 
& n. 1 V 

see vipaksa 

evidence, positive £36, 244 n. 2, .248 
& XL, 1 ‘ 

see sapaksa 

example (in inference) 148, 164, 182- 
183, 230 241 n. I, 325 
« see evidence * 


excluded middle, law of 212 n. 1 

exemplification {^hird member of syllo- 
gism =:udaharana or nldar^ana, qq. 
V.) 169, 176-177,* 178 & n. 1, 178 
n. 4, 183, 303 

experience 134 n, 0 

experience, frequent == bhityodar^ana, 

q. V ' 

experience, invariable 183 
extension (of terms) 231-282 

Fadclegon B. 27 nn. 1 & 2, 38 n. 1, 
214 n. 2 et passim 

fallacies 25, 179 n. 2, 189—224 
fallacies in di;‘tionli 341 

see equivocation, dmla 
fallacies of example 106 n. 1 , 220— 
223 

fallacies of thesis 215-Er''^20 ’ 

fallacies of the reason (fallacious 
middle term) 189 — 215 
figure tof syllogism) 298 n. 1 
see fourth figure 
Fitzedward Hall .1, 33 n. 1 
formalism of^thc trairupya 225 ff 
formal logic 25, 232 n. 3, 11)3 n. 1, 
323, 328 

fourth figure conclusions 287 n. 2, 298 
& n. 1, 299 

futility ( — nigrahasthana, q. v.) 339, 
342, 372-373 

gamaka & gamya 38, 230, 269, 270 
see vytTpya & vyapaka 
gandliarvanagara 91 n. 2 

Gangadhara 8astri Tailajiga 29 ii. 2, 
38 II. 1, 39 nn. 1 & 5, 40 n. 2, 49 n. 
1, 64 D. 3 

(1) Gaudapada (author of Sariikhya- 
karika) 150, 152 n. 1, 202 n. 2 

(2) Gaudapada (author of Gaiida 
padiya-karika) 67 n. 2 

Gautama or Gotama 12 n. 1, 180 n. 2 
genitive case ( = sasthT, q. v.) 266, 274 

& D. 2 . • 

genus & species 136 

see isamanya, vi^esa, samanya 
vi(5esa, universals * 
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gesture 300, 31142 
Oough, A. E. 61 n. % 119 n. 2 

gr5liya 119 n.. 2, 121 n, 3t 124 & n. 1, 
126 * 

-Greek — astrology 16 

atomism *^9 n. 1 
,, realism 133 n. 1 • 

gfhitagrahana 68, 126 
haituka 10 n. 2 
Hall (Fftzedward) 1, 33 n. 1 
hanopadanU 118 n. 2 * 

Haraprasad Sastri 106 u. | 128 n 

Harsa, 33. * ^ 

Har^acarita 33 u. 2 
heresies, list of 58 n. 1 
hetu (middle iterm) 1^, 179, etc. 

lietu (secoud tjember of syllogism) 156, 
163, 164 Ji. 2, 165, 172 n. 2 

fietucakraclamarii 201, 208, 255 n. 1 

hetuvidya 10 n. 2 

lietvabhasa 47 d. 2, 189 — 214 ^ 

Hiiien Tsang 33 n. 4, 34 
Hume 59 41 . 3, 78 n. 2, 3^5 n. 1 
idamta* 61 ii. 1. 

idea 44, 46, 93-94, 124 d. 3, 125 n. 1 
see pratyaya, akara, vikalpa, 
•etc. 

ideal element (in perception) 83 

see kalpana, vikalpa, savikal- 
paka*, etc. 

idealism 44-45, 78 n. 2, 89 n. 1, 90 
n. 3, 92, 93 and n. 1 

idealist 45, 61 ri. 1 
ideality 121 n. 3. * 

ignoratio elencbi ( = arthantara) 331 
ihapratyayahetu 28 n. 3, 205 

illicit process of the major 176, 2»5, 
246 and n. 2, 303 

illicit process of the minor 251 n. 1 
•illus^ions, optical 57 and n. 2 
imibediate inference 322 
imperceptibles ^ m, 1, 8% and n. 1 


‘Inclusion’ (sambhava) 326-4)28 
inconclusive reason 192, 194, 229-230 
inconsistency 372 
Jnduclie Logik 190 n. 1. 

induction 166 and n. 3, 248 n, 2, 262 
n. 1 

inference 147, 179, 237 u. 1,* 265, 276 
n. 4, 284 n. 2, 306 
infinite (terms) 239 n. 1 
infinite series 131 
see anavastha 

inner sense see manasapratyaksa, 
manas 

insexmrable conneclion 154, 184, 187, 
188, 189 

j* 

see avinabhava,- vyapti 
invariable exj)erience 183 

i^tavigbatakrt 194 and ii. 2, 195, *204 
11 . 1 

iti 20, 94 n. 4, 97, 162 

Jacobi H. 4, 15, 38 n. 1, 26, 78 n. 2, 
83 n. 1, 93 n. 1, 96 n. 2, 99 n. 3, 
190 n. 1 

Jaina 16 and n. 5 
jalpa 339 

(1) jati ( — class) 133, 349 n. 1 

see sarnanya 

(2) jati (=dialectic*al or sophistical 
reason) 17, 180 and n. 2, 339, 341 — 
368, 342 n. 1, 345 

jatibadbaka 139 u. 1 

Jha, Gaiiganatba 22 n. 1, 33 n. 7, 37 
n. 1, 249, 258 n. 1, et pas^sim 
see fireface 
jijnasa 161 n. 4, 371 

jTvanatba Mi:^ra 271 n. 1 
jnanalaksana (pratyasattib) 127 n. I 
Joseph H. W. B. 344 n. 3 
kabambamukula 111 n. 1 
kalatlta 192,^198 

kalpana 105 n. 1, 1^8 n. 2, 109 n, 1, 
122 n. 1 • 

kalpanapodha 83, 97* 1, 99 n. 1, 

108 n. 2, 109 n. 1, 119 and n. 2, 
122 n. 1 
Kanada 181, 191 
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Kani^ka 16 
Kant 828 

karaka (case-function) 27-1 n. 2 
karana (instrumental case-function) 271 
n/2 

karanabhavad karyabliavah 198 
karanasabiagrl 138 

karma (category of movement) 111 ii. 
8; (object of action) 104 n. 1; (ac- 
cusative case-function) 274 n. 2 
karmadbaraya 69 n. 2, 280 n. 2 
karyakaranabhava 157 and n. 1, 158 
n‘. 1, 184 

karyasaina 845, 87J 
Kaj^vapa, Kas^yapa 181 

Kalhavatthu 18, 14, 15, 16 ii. 2, 162 
and n. 4 

Katyayana 49 n. 1 

Kautilya 10 n. 2, 11, 16 and n, 168 n. 
n, 3, 321 n. 1, 856 

Kaviraja, (Topinatha 22 n. 1, 85 n, 1, 
106 n. 1 

Keith, A. B. 8, 15, 18 n. 1, 86, etc. 
see preface 

kevalaiivayin 191 and n. 8, 192, 214 
n. 2, 2k, 285, 236, 237 If 

kevalavyatirckin 191 and n. 8, 192, 214 
n. 2/284, 285, 286, 241 ff., 825 n. 1 

Kirti 262 n. 2 

see llbarmaklrti 

kramakramavyavrtti 128 n. 8 
kscina 121 n. 8. 124 n, 1 
ksanabhafiga 128 n. 8, 129 
Kfeanabhaijgasiddbi 106 n. 1, 128 n. 8 
ksanika 98 n. 1, 95 and n. 2 
ksanikatvavada 858 

Tfslrcf^acrandra Cliattopadhyaya 3 n. 1 | 
Kullfika Bbatia 10 n. 2 
KuinarajTva 15 n. 4 

Kuniarila Bhatta 37 — 40/ 78 n. 2 ; 202 
— 207 (on contradictory reason) ; 208- 
209, 212 n. 1, 215,^218 280 if.; 267— 
276 (on terras) ; 287 — 303 (on the 
form of the conclusion) ; 305, 317 n. | 
1, 829, 880 ii. 1 I 

kurvadrupa 131 n ^ j 


Knsumafijali 184 n. 3 
kutarkika 33 o 
laingika 147^ 149, 157, 180 
iaksana 343 
Laksanavall 39 n. 1 
laksanayukti-katha 15 ni 2 

Lanka vatara-siltra 6 n. 1, 57 n. 2, 85 
and n. 1, 85 n. 2, 90 n. 1, and 3 

Leibniz 86 n, 1 

like grasps like 101 nn. 1 and 2 
linga 147', 148, 154, 156, 159, 180 

see liictu. (In the sense ‘as- 
sociate’^) 144;, 146 
Imgaja 119 n. 2, 125 
lingalinginoU sambandhah 151, 153 

n. 1 

lingaparamari^a f55-156, 163 n. »1, 170, 
171, 808 

lingasamaiiya 169, 187 

lingasiddba (variety of nidarj^aiiabbiisa) 
221 

liiigavyavrlta (variety of nidar^ana- 
bhasa) 222 
lingin 269 n.ftl 

Locke 14 n. 5, 14, 59 n. 8, 15'b n. 1 

logic (and psycliology) 162, 175 n, 1 
ad fin., 811 ; (and pre-logical re- 
ilect ion) 162 ; (and sophistry) 180 n. 
2 ', (and convtniience) 265 

logic, applied (Nyaya as) 47 n. 2 
logic, Baiiddha-vai.4esika 192, 193 n. 1 
logic, Buddbisl 180 n. 2, 197 

see Vasubandlni, Dharmakirti, 
Dinnaga 

loffic, formal sec formal 
logic, Mimaiiisaka see Sahara, Kimia- 
rila Bhatta, Prabhakara 
logic, quantitative see quantitative 
logical order 199, 378 
Lokayata 10 n. 2, 16, 16 n. 5, 77 n. 1 
see Carvaka 
Lucretius 89 n. 1 

Madhyamika 21 n. 1 ; (the name , < , , 
61 n. 2 : (relation to advaitavadin) 
63 n. 2 
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Madbjainika'sfitra (cA* karika) 6, 15 
and II. 3, 17, 61 n. *2, 8^ nn. 1 and 
2, 90 n. 3, 91 n. 2. 854 • 
Mahabharata 8, 10 and ii. 1, 11, 12, 
n. 1, 161 n. 2 • 

Mahabhasya 1(19 ii, 1 , • 

major premise 154, 177, 183, 185, 193, 
. 230, 231, 264, 265, 276 n. 4. 278 
n. 3, 280 n. 1, 303 

see iidaharana, nidari^aiui 
major term 182, 136 n. 1. 

manas 99 ii. 2, 101 — 103 and* nn. 104, 
115 n. 1, 142-n44,,209, 364-365 

manasapratvaksa 50 ii. 2, 94 n. 3 (oi. 
95), 96 n. 2, 101, 102, n. 4, 104, 107 
n. 3, 112 n. 1, 364-365 
Manda?ia Mis^ra 39 * 

manifestation 191, 195, 198, 199 
.Madu 10 n. 2 
mataruijna 370, 372, n. 2 

jiialerial cause laaniavavikarana) 281 

n. 1 

inatorial truths 193 
matiip 275 
may a 91 n. 2 

McTaggart, »T. M. E. 131 n. 

Medhatitlii 12 n, 1 

members of syllogism 47 n. 2, 148, 163, 
220 

see avnyava 

memorv 68-69, 125 n. 1, 334, 335-336, 
337 n. 3 

see also recollection 
Menander of Bactria 12 ^ 

middle term see liOga, lietu 
Milindapailha 12, 17 and n. 1 
Mill, J. S. 241 n. 1, 265. 
Mlibaiiisa-sutra 5, 8, 6, 79 n. 1, 93 n. 

1 

minima 89 n. 1 

lb yip? premise 234 and n. 1, 303 
minor term 186 n. 1, 268 n. 1, 303 

see sadhyadliarmin, • ckadej^in, 
pak^ 

mirage 123 see mpgAtr^ikS 


‘ Mitbila 40 n. 1 

■ mithyajflana 47 n. 3 

_ modern Nyaya 41, 239-240 
I Moore, G. E. 45 and n. 1, 94 n. 2 
mrgatrsnika 91 n. 2 « 

I mukasvapna 119 n. 1 
Munro, H. A. J., 89 n. l 

. Nagarjima 5, 16 and n. 4, 18 n. 1, 
^ 85 nn. 1 and 2, 90 n. 3, 180 n. 2, 

354 

see M adbyamikas u tra 
nairatmya-vada 57 n. 2 

Naiyayika (belonging to the Is'yaya 
school) passim ^ 

Naiyayika (methodologist) 14, 161 and 
n. 4 

nama 120, 122 ii. 1 
namajati 122 n. 1 
Nanjio, Bunyiu 85 n. 2 
nantarlyaka 276 n. 1 

nantarivakartliailari^aiia 155, 276 ii. 1, 

; 280 n. 2 

negation 239 n. 1 247, 248 ii. 1 

negative form (of members of syllo- 
gism) 172 n. 2, 173 
negative instance, see vipaksa 
negative jndginenl 51 IT, 61 n. 2, 328 

.nidarsana 26, 14H, 169, 189, 190 n. 2, 
223, 230 

see lid all a ran a , 

nidarfsanabhasa 215, 220 — 225, 223, «. 

1 

nigamaua 13, 163, 161 n. 2, 167, 174 
n. 3 

niggaha, nigraha 13 • 

nigraliasthana 17, 47 n. 2, 199, 339, 
344 n., 372 IT 

niliilism 61 n. 2, and^ see j^niiyavada 
nihsvabhava 85 • 

nimittakarana 281 n. I* 

nine types of syllogisin (hetiicakra) 

■ 225, 235, 255 n. 1 

nirabhilapya 85 • 

nirakara 59 nr3, 95 

see akara 
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tiiralanibana 64 ri. 3, 82, 96 
mralambanavada 78, 2, 80 n. 1 
niranuyojyanuyoga 372 n, 2 
nirartiiaka 372 n, 2 
nirupakbya 239 n. 1 
nirvacanlyatva 66 
nirvikalpaka 119 n. 3, 120 n, 1,. 121 
n. 2, 136 n. 3 ad fin 

see vikalpa, savikalpa, kalpana* 
|X)dha 

NTti (*?™Nyaya) 125 
nityaaitya 142 n. 2 
nityaBaiiia 345 
niyaina 324 

niyata ( = “ distribut eel * ' ) 253 
niyatasaliaearya 283 ii. 2 
nominalists (j^abdika) 119, 120 

non-existence 218 n. 2, 328, 337, 330 
n. 1 

see abhava, aniipalalMllii. 

nvava 3, 9, 10, 12, 17, 18, 160, UVl 
■ff', 163, 164, 165 
nyilyabliasa 48 n. 2, 161 ii, I 
Nyayal)lmsya 18, 24 et pass'hn 
Nyayabbrisann 106 1, 305 n. 1 

K vuvabitjdu 1, 34, 35 n. 1, 123 n. 3, 
181 n. 2, 183, 185, 201 n. 1, 223, 126, 
257 u. 1, 261 n. 1, 333 n. 1 

NvavabindulTka 35 n. 1, 123 ii, 3. 160 
n/l 

Nyayakaii^all 66 et pasaun 
!Ny,ayakanika 38, 39 n. 5, 40 n. 1. 

NyayupradTpa (comiiient on Tarka- 
bliasa) 50 n, 2, lot) ii. 3 

Nyavaprave.4a 26, 28 n. 1, 29 n. 3. 

‘ *188, 200. 201, 201, 208, 21.0 n. 2, 
216 n. 5, 218, 220, 223 n. 1, 255 
n. 1 

Nyayaiatiiakara (coiniiieht on l^luka- 
vartika) 202 n. *2, 203 n. 1 

Nvavasara 106 n 1*; 213 n. 1, 220 n. 
*1,'223 n. 1, 305 n, 1 ^ 

nyayaj^iksa 10 n. 2 
nyayastbiti 33 n. 3, 35 

Nyayasrulnibandha 22 n. 2, 38, ‘ 40,* 
47 n. 1 


Nyayasulra 5, 7 In I, 9, 85 rm, 1 and 
2, Bt pass f/n 

NyayaButroddhSra 40 n. 1 
Nyayavartika 19 ei p^assim 

Nvayavartikatatparyapairi4uddhi 25 n. 2 
38 

Nyayavartikatatparyattka 38, 39, 76 
n. 4 et passim 
Nyayavatara 241 n. 1 
nyuna 372 n. 2 

object (of cognition) 67 n. 2, 93-VH, 

06 n. 2“ 

see alan)j>aiia^ 

obscurity (as a nigrahasthana) 372 
order of prenrises 199, 373 
paccanTka 13 ( pratyainka, q. v.) 
padartha 47 and n. 2 '' 

paksa 15(>, 188, 240, 241 and n. 2, ,246- 
249, 261 n. 4 
paksabliasa 219 

see pratijfiabhasa 
pakaadluirma 225 n. 3 

paksadbainatc. 155. 156, 171 n. 4, 172 
184, 186 n. 1, ad fin., 187, |88, 19 
n. 2, 225 n. 3, 233, 251 n. 1, 303 

paksadharjuin 268, 269 
paksabani 366 
paksaikadej^ala 301 n. 1 

paksaikade^avrtti 143 n. 2 f=-sadh 
yaikade^avrlti, q. v.) , 

paksa vyapaka 235 n. 1 { — sadhyavya 
pakka, q. v.) 

raksilasvaniin 18 
pancabliuta 101 n. 1 
pancanlpopapanna 175 n. 1, 219 n. 5 

pEncavayavavakya 10. 17, 24, 25, ItK) 
161 n., 175 n. 1, ad fin 
Pandit, the 40 n. 1 
Pan ini 69 n. 2, 274 n. 2 

paramari4a 163 n. 1, 276 n. 4, 283 n. T 
287 

see lingapanimar4a 
Paramartba^ 29 , 31, 32 n. 1 
paramartbasat 121 n. 3 
paramo nySyab 101; 164 n. 2 
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pararthanvinmna 25/ 160 n. 1, 160, 
161, 167, 171 n. 1, 1^9 n, 1 
pararthya 202 * 

paraaamanya 134 

paratah prainanva 43 n. 9, 50 n. 2, 58 
11. l’, 310, Sii 

.see praraanya, svatah pramanya. 
parlk^a 342 

parif^esiAiiiinaiia 152 and n. 2 

I’artbasaratlii Mi^ra 202 n. 206, 207, 
209, 267, 269 ii. 1, 269, 270, 

272 II. 1, 274 nn., 276 n. .1, 289, 290. 
291, 293 n. 2, «94, ‘J96, 301. 
I'arthavijaya 106 n. 1 
parli(*ulav propositions 234 n. 1, 287 
ri- 1 \ 

pnryapiiyojyopeksanr# 372 n. 2 

(1) l‘alafijal* aiitht r of MahabbasA a 
, 85 n. 1, 109 Ti. 1 

(2) J’atanjali, author of Yogasulra 

see Yogasfitra, 5 n. 3 
Tatbak K. B. 1, 31 n. 3, 37 nn. 2 and 
3 

paunaruklya 254 n. i 

see; piuiarukta , , 

Faur^nika 305 and n. 1 
perception (validity of) 77 and n. 1 : 
(definitions of) 78 n. 1 ; (of sub- 
stance) 107 and 2, 209 ii. 1; (of 
epialities) 110 ff ; (of inne;r s'M's ) 
see inaiiasapratyaksa ; (of sound) III 
n. 1 ; (of universal^) 112 ff, 112 
n. 2: (of moveinent) 113 ff, (sup r- 
nornial) 115 n. 1 ; (of absence!) 337 

|>t;rception, eiToneous 79, 80 ff, 82, 83, 
84 

percept, i)ure 82, 07 n. 1, 120 n. 2 

see aloconainatra, kalpanafjr dim, 
etc. 

I¥ri, No51 31 

petitio principii 195, 196, 197 
phala 116, 117, 159 
riato 63 n. 2 

plurality of causes 339 n. 1, 359 

of defeat ( = nigrahasthana) 372 
If 

positive instance see sapaksa 

positive-negative reasons (—anvayavya- 
tirekin, q. v-) 235 n. In - 


# '.r 

Poussin, L. de la ValU^e 21 n, i, 61 
n. 2, 85 n. I, 122 n. 125 n, 3, 
129 n. 1 

Prabhakara Mi^ra 37 n. 1, 79 n. 1, 
104 n. 1, 118 n, 3, 132, 141, 142, 
305 n. 1 

TVabbakara (school of Mlinaiiisa) 36, 
319 

pracchanria-bauddha 63 n. 2 
pradbvaiiisabbava 330 n. 2 
pradbanya 340 

pradTpa (light, simile of) 54, 92 n. 1, 
95. 122, n. 1 

pragabbava 330 n. 1, 335 »n. 3 ad fin. 

(1) prakarana (section of a book) 47 
n. 1 

(2) prakarana (question at issue) 195, 
196, and ii. 1, 354 

prakaranasama 195, 196 and n. 1, 353, 
3*51 

prakrti (Sarhkbya tech, term) 202, 
n. 2 

praina 50 n. 1, 314, 318 
pramakarana ( -prainana) 310, 311 
pramana 21 n. 1, 24, 25, 47 n. 2, 
48 11 *. 2, and n. 5 (cf. 161, 166), 58 
n. 1, 76 n. 1, 90, lOO n. 1. 116, 118, 
305, 306, 310, 311, 335 n. 2, 337 

pramanabbasa 76 n. 1 

Pranianasajiiuccava 24, 102 n. 4, 119 
n. 2,' 181, 187, 201, 225, 251 n. 1, 
255 n. 1, 309, 316 

Pramana vartikakarika 184 n. 2 * 
pramanavirodhia 216 n. 5 
pramanya 49, 53, 504 n. 2, 52 n. 1 , 307 
pi am air 116 • 

pranieva 17 n. 2, 54, 116, 118 and n. 2„ 
329 ' 

pramiti (—jprama) 

pran id liana 116 ^ 

prapafica 65 « 

prapanlya ISfL n. 3 (cf. 123), 124 n. 1 

praptisama 34) 

prasanca 241 n. *2, 341 

prasangasama 345, 360, 351. * 
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Prafiastapada 19, 24 — 31, 38, 49 n. 1, 
106, 186 n. 1, 196, 197, 284 n. 1, 
353 n. 2; and translated passim in 
Chapter III 

prasildhasadhyayoh 153 and n. 2 
prasiddhaBamaya 154, 155 
prasfta Candistribated*) *253 
pratibhasa 121 n. 1, 122 and n. 1 
prafcidr^tantasama 345 

pratijfia (“proposition” as first mem- 
ber of syllogism) 13, 25, 48 n. 2, 
163, 164 and nn. 2 and 3, 165, 167, 
168 

pratijfiabliasa (fallacious problem) 25, 
28 n. 1, n. 4, 212 n. 2, 215— 
220, 220 n. 1 
pratijfiahani 372 n. 2 
pratijfiantara 372 n. 2 
pratijfiasaihnyasa 372 n. 2 
pratijfiavirodha 372 n. 2. 

pratipadikartha (function of nomina- 
tivo-irrflection) 274 n. 2 
pratipaksasthapanabTna (characteristic 
of vitanda) 333 


predicables, the five, see viiSesana 
kalpana ^ 

premises, see avayava 
premises, order of ld9, 3^3 
premises, fall statement ^pf 373 

presumption' ( = arthapatti, q. v.) 218 
n. 2 

probandmn 168, 172 n. 1, 185, 197, 263, 
269 

see an urn ey a, sadhya 
probans -pro band iirn 193, 191 

probativeneSs 148, 154, 162, 172 n. 2, 
179-180, 303 „ ‘ 

(1) proposition (verbal expression of 
a judgment) 271 n. 1 

i (2) proposition (first memher of syllo- 
j gism - pratijfia, v.) i73-174> 

psychological (distinguished from log I* 
cal) 362, 175 n. 1, 311-312 . 

punarukta 372 n. 2 
punarvacana 372 n. 2 

pfirely negative reason ( '-kevalavya- 
tirekin, q. v.) 235 n. 1, 211 IT., 218 
and n. 1 < 


pratisthapana 178 n. 3 
pratiyogin 335 n. 2 
praiyaksa see psri'cption 
pratraksabbasa 100 n. 1 


purely positive reason (=kevalai Vayin- 
q. V.) 235 n. 1, 237 ff, 218 ‘and 
n. 1 

purusa (techn. term of Saihkhva) 202 
n. 2, 203 


pratyaksatodrstasambandha ( - drsta- 
liiiga, q, V,) 149 and n. 1 

pratyaksavirodhin (variety of pratijfia- 
bhasa) 216-217 

pratyamnaya ( = nigamana, q. v.) 168, 
173 n, 1 

pratvanika 13, 321, and n. 3, 323, 
C42 


purvavat (typo of inference) 152 and 
n. 1, 153, 263, 276 and n. 3 
( uantilative formalism 193 and u. I 

q.iantitative relations, inference* from 
327-328 

quantitative view of inference 38, 230 — 
232r 328 and ii. 1 

juaternio terrninorum 280 n, 1, 325 


pratyaya ( = idea) 83, 81, 92, 96 
pravrtti 123, 126 ^ 

pravrttivi^aya 121 .n, 3, 121 n. 1 
prayoga (= logical form) 282 n. 2 
prayoktr 270 * 

prayojana (one of the Nayayika cate- 
gories = motive) 47 n. 2 (a member 
of the ten-membetecT’ syllogism), 161 
andt.n. 4 


quibble ("chala, q, v.) 330 

racana (arrangement of terms in major 
premise) 231 

Kajavartika 39 n. 1 
Baja4ekhara 106 n. 1 
ra^i 16 

Ratnaklrti 106 n. 1, 128 u. 3 

realist, realism (epistomological) 1 1- 
46 
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<1) reason (=inid(ijb term) see hetn, 

<2) reason (-^second mOTber of syllo- 
gisiri) see lietu, apade^ 
reciprocal non-existence ( - anyonya- 
bhava) 330^n. 1 

recollection 142 — 146 » 

see also memory 

Telatedness (involves an infinite series) 
131 g 

relation 115 n. 1, 131, 148, 156; (real 
relations as ground o^ inference) 
147—149 

ft 

Telational inference 265, 3il2-323, 325 
relativity 115 " 

repetition, as a cause of recollection, 
144, 146 

residues, inlereru-e ^ 152 and n. 2 
■Ross* W. jT). 298 n. 1 
^rsi 19, 22 n. 1, 29 (paraniarsa) 

rupaliani (one of the jatibadhaka) 139 
n. 1 

4abdabodha 271 n. 1, 3 )2 
^abdaja^abda 111 n. 1 
^abdika (nominalist) 119 n. 3, 120 
i5abara’s bhasya on the MTmariisa *•, 
36-’37, 59 ri. 3, 78 nn, 1 and 2, 79 
n. 1, 79 ff, 92 and 98 n. 1, 1-19. 150, 
155, 267, 277 n. 1, 314, 326, 328 

\^abda (sound) 30, 195, 198; (eternity 
of) 52 ; (factors in perception of) 
107, n. 3; (how apprehended) 111 
n. 1; (mode of propagation of) 111 
n. 1 

^abda (words) 119 and n. 3 

•^abda (testimony or authority) 25, 48 
n. 2, 160 n. 'l, 161, 164, 165, 216 
11. 5, 305 ri. 1, 307, 311 

'sadasiatoh sanlpyam (as condition of 
error) 55-56 
sadhakavakya 160 
sadhana 171 

sadhanabhuta-dharina 193 n. 1, 350 
sadhanatavacana 303, 351 n. 1 
, '^Sdharana 196, 208, 209 
sadharanadharnia 210 
• sadharmya 148, 193 n, 276 n. 4 
sadbarmyamatra 180, 350 • 


1 

sadharmyasama 348 d 

sadharmyavaidharmya 136 n. 3, 138, 
341 

sadharmyoktahetii 172 n. 2 

sadhya 172 n. 2, 185 n. 1, 186 n. 1, 
19^ 263 , 269 n. 1 

see probandura, anumeya. 
sadhyadharma 170, 172 n. 2, 185 n. 1 

sadhyadharmin 168 n. 2 ami 4, 185 
n. 1, 3, 267, 269 n. 1 

sadhvaikadesavrtti ( = illicit minor) 231 
n/l, 243 n. 2, 251 

sadhyasadhana 148, 161, 179 
sadhyasadhanabhava 194 
sadhyasadharmya 186 iil 1 

sadhyasama 15 n. 3; (jati) 351, 352, 
353; (bcvabbasa) 197, 353 

sadbyavrtti 232 

sadliyavyapaka 232, 235, 236, 244 

n. ‘2, 251 

sadr^ya (similarity, q. v.) 124 n. 2 
sahacarita 187 

sabacarya 283 and n. 2, 283 n. 3» 

284 n. 1 

sabakarin 127, 128 n. 2 
8aka (3ra) 38 

sakyapraj;)t i 161 nn. 4 and 5 
sarnagrl 283 and n. 2, 336 (tnlyasaina- 
grikatva ) 

samanadbikarana 270 , 

samanadh ikararia -tatpuruRa ( karma- 

(Ibaraya) 69 n. 2 /* 

samaiiadlnkaranya 69 n. 2, 262 n. 1, 
270 and n 

samanatanlra (sister-^astra) 191 m 3, 
210 n. 1 

samanya 38, 105 n. 1, cf. 132, 168, 
169, 17(1, 204-205, 284 n. 28 , 348 
see universal, jati 

samanyachala 3 10 ^ 

samanyalaksana 109 n. 1, 121 n. 3, 125 
n. 3 

samauyalo drsta Kform of inference) 27 
•n. 4, 147, ‘i49— 153, 158, 153 
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Iranian yavisesa ‘29 n. <3, 68 d. ‘2, 108 
n. % 116 and n. 1, 183, 137 n. 1. 
132, 349 u. 1 
samaropa 74 

samartliativa kst^payogat 128 n. 3 
sainarthya 67, 171, 173 n, 2 (cf. 174), 
175 n. 1 ^ 

Hanmrtliyatis^aya 62 

gainavava 86 n. 2, 110 n. 1, 115 n. 1, 
141-142 (inherence), 149, 205-206 
Kama vayikarana 88 ii. 3, 14], 28J n. 1 
Kaniavetasjiniavaya, 112 n. 2 
samavyaptika (equipollent terjus) 232 

(1) sambhava (eo-operation of memberK 
in syllogism) 16-1 n. 3, 165 

(2) sambhava \possibility) 261 

(3) Bambhava (a supposed prarnana — 
‘inclusion’) 305 n. 1, 326—328* 

saiudehajanaka 207, 208 

sanidigba 181, 189, 190, 191, 192, 196, 
207—209, 227 

see savyabbicara, Huaikantika, 
ani^cita 

sarhdigdhanidari^anabljasa 223 n. 1 
Bariidigdhasadliyavat 269 n. 1 
sairi d igd has i (hi ha 200 
saiiighata 202, 203 rn 1 
Sanijaya Velattiputla. 18 n, 1 
saiiijftji-satiijfvi'sambandlia 31 1 

saiiikara (one of the jatibadhaka) 139 
](. 1 

8aihkara (^ainkaracarva) 37, 40, 78 
n. 2, 83 1 

Sarhkara 8vS,min 27 
satiiketa 308 

Saihkliya- 3, 202 n. 2, 203 
Sarukliyakarika 150, 152 n. 1, 202 n. 2 
Saifikbyapravacai-Uihliasya 63 n. 2 
8au»khya8ulra 5 

Sanikhyatallvakauinudi 39, eU) n. 1 
saiiinikaTsa 78 u. If HI n. 8, 101 

sampradana (dative cak'-function) 274 
n. 2 ' ^ 

sampradaya 35 n. 1 

sainprayoga 78 n. 1, .ad fin., 80, 81 
n. 1 » 

see saiiinikarsa 


sajijsara 47 n. B 
8amsargabhav|; 330 n. 1. 

saru^ava 47 2, 100, 161 n, 4, 162& 

n. 1, 196, 210 

sanii^ayahetu 196, 211, ‘213 

C- saihdigha, q. v.) * 

sam^ayasaina 196 
saiii^ayavyudasa 160 n. 4 
saniskara 68, 143, 145, 336 
saihtana 58^ n. 1, 121 n. 3 
sarnuccTyarnanavadluirana 254 n. 2,. 
257 — 262 

samvedva, saiiivefianlva, 94, 104 
n. 1,^122 n. 1, 363—365 

sarhvit 66, 104, n. 1, 363-- 365 

saiiiyoga 110 n. 1,«115 n. f, 121 n. 1, 
149 

saihyuktasamavaya 110 n. 1, 112 n. 1 

saihynktasamavetasamavuya 112 n. 2 
sapaksa 181, 182, 183, 188 192, 193, 
and n. 1, 191, 207, 208, 225 and n. 4,. 
230, 240, 241, 241 n. 2 

sapaksaikade^a^rtti 169 n, 1, (cf. 187- 
188), 236 (sajatTvaikades^avrtti), 254,. 
360 ‘ ^ * 

sapaksaikadef^avrlt i' vipaksavrl ti 228 
sapaksaikade^<rvrtt • - vipa ksavyapaka 228 
sa paksa V i paksa v rt t i 22( j 
sapaksavipaksaikades^avr 1 1 i 229 
sapaksavipaksavyapaka 225 , 
sapaksa vrtti 233, 23() (lajjarlyavrtti) 
8apaksavrtti-vi|)aksaikade!5avrtti 227 
s apak sa vr 1 1 i - vip a k s a v y ii | )a k a 226 
sapaks^vyapaka 169 n. 1 (ef. 187-188),. 

235 (tajjatlyavyapaka), 360 
sapak savy a paka - v i pa k sa vrtt i 226 
s apak sa V V a pak a - v i pak sa v r 1 1 i 226 
saptika 225 n. 3, 237 n. 1 

8arTrakabliasya 37 n. 3, 39, 40 
Sarvadar^anasamgraha 50 n. 2, 61 n, 2 
80 n. 1, 85 n. 2, 90 n 3, 119 n. 2,. 
122 11 . 1, 128 n. 3 (translated), 

142, 158 n. 1, 184 nn. 1 and 3, 310 
n. I, 358. I 
^’arvastivada, 91 n 1 



(geinitive A se -inflection) 272, 
274, n. 2 . ‘ 

Satai^astra 32 

SatasSastrapka (32 and n. 1 

aatkaryavada 348 * 

Batpaksi (the six moves in dialectic 
iffli»gumeiit) 368 — 871 

satpraTipaksa 75 n. 4, 174 n. 3, 175 
n. 1, 197, 220, 353 n. 2 

eatta 142, 169, 206 ^ 

see satta^sanianya, svarupasatta 

sattasaniaiiya, 63 n. 3; (distinct from 
dravya, gmia and karma) 133-134; 
(does not: reside in nniversals) . 133 
n. 3: li}|one) I3j , 135; (is mmmrnn 
g^nns) 136 n. l'“336 n. 3, ad jin 

Bautrantika 207 

* savikalpaka and Jiirvikalpaka 40, 07 

n. 1, 106 n. 1, 117 n. 3, 118 n. 2, 
11.0 — 128 paNnim 

Bavyabhicara 191, 19*2, 193, 196, 362 

see saiiidigdha, anaikantika, 
anii^cita • 

Bce][Jticism 17, 86, 90 n. 3 

see nihilism, t^fmyavada 

self (identified witli ideas by the 
Band (Ilia) 59 

self-con.sciouHnCvSs 363 — 365 
see saiiivil, aariivedya 

sensationalism 110 n. 1 
sense-organs 101 n. 1, 102, 110 

.<esavat (form of inference) 152 and n. 
i, 153 

seven types of syllogism 
see paptika 
eiddhanta 47, n. 2 
eiddhasadhyatva 296 
similarity 318 

sei' sadri^ya, sadharmya, npa- 
inana 

^simple enumeration 240 n. 2 
sisadhayisa 218 

sixteen types of syllogism 233, 


(1) Slokavartika (of Kumarili Bhatpy 

37, 38 n, 1, 79 11 , 1. 80 n, 1, 120 
n. 2, 200, 202 n. 1, 202 ff, 208- and 
n. 2, 209 n, 1, 216 end n. 3, 218 
n. 1, 230—232, 308 n. 1, 317 n. 1, 
328 n. 3, 330 n. 1, 267—276. 287— 
302 > * 

(2) 8lokavartika (a Jaina work) 34 
n. 3 

Smith, Vincent A 31 
Socmock 224 

Socratic questioning 350-351 
sophism 339 

sophistici elenchi 339, 344 and n. 2, 
368, 371 

sophistry 179, 180 and n. 2, 339 
sound see s^abda 

soul, inference to 151-152 n. 2, 153 
n. 1 

space Ilf) n. 1,188 n. 1. 

SrTdhara Mit^ra (author of the Nyaya- 
kamialT) IKl— 115, 185, 332—337,. 

etc 

Snighna (city) 33 

i^rntartbapatti 319-320, 323 and n. 1 
Stcherbatsky, Th. 4 n. 2, 5 n. 1, 26, 
27 n. 3,^29, 31, 47 n. 63, 154 amh 
n. 1, 214 n. 2, 260 n. 1, etc. 

sthapana 178 n. 3 
Strauss, O. 4. n. 1 
Suali, h, 27 n. 1, 158 n. 2 

(1) Biibandhu 32 

(2) ‘Subandhn’ --Vasubaiidlui , q. v 
subconscious, process 143 

subject (in inference, — minor term) 

see sadbyadliannin, dhaimin, 
paksa, ekades^in 

j subsequent non-exist(Mici' (--pradlia- 

I vaiiisablmva, q. v.) 330 and n. 1 
substance ^107 and n. 2, 115 n. 1 (per- 
ceptibility of); ^S83 and n. 2. (Baud- 
dha denial hf): 149: JOl n. 1 (the 
nine substances) 

■ Bubsumptive argument 326 
^uddbavastnja (description of the ^ ^iVe- 


235 percept’) 120 a. 2, cf. kalpanapodifa. 
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.v^uddhikasaihf^yandana 15 n; ^2 
Bukha'duhkha 78 n, 1, 102 ii. 4 
. Siiktirauktavall 106 n. 1 
Buinmum Bonnm 47 ( = nih4re3^as) 
summum genus 68 n. 3 
sun, movement of the 150 

dunyavada 5, 17, ,61 n. 2, 78 n. 2, 92, 
93, 95—99, 180 n. 2 
SiirtrtSvara 37 n, 3 
tSn^ruta 11, 168 n. 8, 356 
siitra 2, 6, 19, 24 
Butrapatha 224, n. 1, 23 
Sutralamkara 17 
•fivabhava 83, 168 n. 1* 184 
^svabhavika-sainbandha 308 

4Bvalak8ana (Bauddha teclin., term) 108 
n. 2, 109 lu 1, 122, 121 n. 3, 123, 
125 and nn. 2 and 3 

-svani^citarthanumSna 160 and n. 11 
see svarthamimana 
svapraka^a 104 n. 1 

.svarthamimana 160 ii. 1, 160-161, 171 
n. 1, 200 n. 1 

svarupa 108 and n. 2, 109 n. 1, 206, 
207, 268 

svariipalocanamatra 99 n. 1, 108 and 
n. 2 

-.Bvarupasatta, or svatinasatta, 136 n. 3, 
ad pn,, 139 

6 varilpasiddha * 200 

sva^astrayirodhin 217 and n. 1 (variety 
of pratijfiabhasa) 

sva4rayasarvagata (characteristic of 
imiversals) 138 

•sva-svami-bliava (meaning of the geni- 
tive case) 274 n. 2 

svatah prainanya 45, 46,*^' 50, 53 

n. 3, 58 n. i\ 311 ^ 

svatmasatta see svarvjnasatta 

svavacanavirodhin (variety of pratijfia- 
i;b|8a) 217 

^svoktaiii vivrnoti 170 n. 3, 174 n, 2,< 

, 278* n/i 


syllogism (iiumber\,of members) 162 
and n. 4, 1§3, 167 n. 1; (formula- 
tion of) 176,^^^177, 178; (original form 
of) 178 and n. 4 ; (an affair of exani-^ 
pies) 182; (valid and invalid ‘moods ) 
225 ff, 233 ff. 233 n. V; (Mill on) 
241 n. 1 ; (and induction) 248 n. 2; 
(Uddyotakara’s view) 303; (and re- 
lational inference) 325 

syllogistic 225, 231, 233 ff, 30S?, *368 
tadanvita 181, 186 and n. 1 
tadatmya (identity) 167 and ]j. 1, 181, 
271 and‘ n.. 1 

tadatmyapratiyogikabbai'a ( = anyony» 
bhava) 330 n. 1^ 
tadbbavasiddha 155, 200 ii. 3 
tadutpatti (casuality) 157 n.^1, 184 
‘tags’ 85 nil. 1 amt 2 ' 

TaittirTyabhasya 37 n. 3 
Taittiriyavartika 37 n. 3 

tajjatTya ( — 8ai)ak8a) 225 n. 4. 255 n. 2, 
cf. iattulya, talsanianajatiya 

Tak’akusii 31 

tamas 197, 200, n. 4 (darkness not a 
substance) ; cf 221 , 222 

Tantravartika 37 n. 2 
tantrayukti 11, 27, 168 n. 8, 320 n. 3, 
321 n. 1 

Tarkabhasa 55 n. 2, 156 n. 1, 157 
n. 1, 3^5 n. 1, 330 n. 1 

tarkapada (section of SabarabhaRya) 
36, 37, 79 n. 1 
tarka^astra 10 n. 2 
tarkavi^lya 10 n. 2 
tarkin 10 n. 2 
tarkika 3 

Tarkikaraksa, 110 n. 3, 120 n. 2, 184 
n. 1, 305 and n. 1 

tat (as correlative of yat, marks the 
predicate of a proposition) 231 

tatha cayam (formula for fourth mem- 
ber of the syllogism) 178 and n. 1, 
178 and n. 4 

tatpurvaka 78 n. 1, 165 
tatsamanajatTya 1B7 

tatj^^ulya (- sapaksa) 181, 186 and n. 1, 
250 cf. tatsajatlya, tatsamanajatij'a 



index 401 


rattvabm|Su 39, 4G and n,- 1 
Tafctv^intama:ni^iSo n. ij- 
Tatt^^asamik^a 39, 40 and n 
Tattvavai^Srad!^ 38, 40 n, 1 
tautology 378 
teleological argument 20jf 
term (in inference) 187, 267 and 268 
n. 1 

testimony see t^abda 
'I^anesar (city) 33 
theories of error 49, 59 — 

I’hibaat, G. 5{)^n. ^ 

Thomas, F. W. 12 n. T 
time 115 n. 1, 188, n. 1 
Topics, tl^ 344 ^ Bp 1 
traikaliii libtiava ( ~ atyantabliava) 330 
n. 1 

traikalya 21 u. 1, 354 
trairtipya (three canons of syllogism) 
25, 26, 18 u, 2, 173 n. 2, 174 nn. 2 
and 3. 175 iL l,Vl77, 179 n. 2, ?80 
(V., 181, 182, 183, 184, 186 n. 1, ad 
fin., 187, 189, 190 n. 2, 191, 219, 225, 
254)— 256, '257 and n. 1, 257—262, 
367 


(1^ ubhayasiddha (variety of asiddha' 
betvabhasa) 199 

(2) ubhayasiddha (variety of nidar^ana- 
bhasa) 221 

ubhayavyavrtta (variety of nidar^ana- 
bhasa) 222 

iibbayatha dar4anani 210,i?if cf. 213 
udaharana (third in ember of syllogism) 
26, 154, 164 and n. 2, 165, 167, 
172 n. 2, 179, 184 and n. 1, 186 

n. 1, 230 

see nidar^ana, exemplification 
iidaharanabhasa 223 n. 1 
see nidar^anabhasa 

Udayana (Udayanacarya) 35 n. 1, 38, 
39 n. 3, 41, 106 u. 1, 140 m 1, 156 
11 . 3, 184, 283 n. T 
udbhutarupa 107 n. 2 
iidde4a 343 

Uddyotakara 19,^28 n. 1, 28 nn. 2 and 
3, 32 — 36, 35 and n, I, 216 n. 2, 
225 n. 4, 233—256, 258 n. 1, 263— 
265, 276—287, 301—303, 436—441, 
369 n. 1 

Ui, H. 2 n. 1, 15 n. 4, 17 n. 2, 28- 
n. 2, 29 n. 3, 34 n. 2, 136 n. 3 
undistributed ( — prasrta) 253. 
undistributed middle 176, 1.93, 303 


Irayasaibnikarsa 111 and n. 1 j 

trilaksanahetu 234 j 

see trairupya j 

Trilocaiui 35 ii. 2, 40-41, V17 n. 1, i 

99 n. 1, 106 n. 1 

trirupalinga, trirupabetu 189 (:?:trilak- 
sanaheTu) 

trisuiri 47 n. 1 

trividham auumanain 237 n. !• 

trtTyalingajfiana 156 n. 1, 170, 171 

n. 1, <wi jin 

see Jiiigaparamarj^a 

Tucci, Cr 258 n. 1 

see Bibliography 

./tfclyatva (one of the jatibadhaka) 139, 
n, 1 

tnlyajStlya ( = sapaksa) 9il4, The same 
as tattulya, tatsajatlya 


universals 130 — 142; (perceptible) 131: 
(real) 132 ft' ; (eternal) 133 ii. 1, 
137 and n. 3; (universal ‘Being’ not 
inherent in — ) 133 n. 3; (supposed 
teaching of their subjoctivity in. 
VS) 134, 140 n. 1; (primary and 
subordinate) 135-136 ; (ubiquitous ir^ 
their sphere) 134; (oi?e in in»any) 
134; (one) 135, 138; (a separate 
category) 135 — 137 ; (different fro.-n 
each other) 137-138; (have no locus ^ 
yet are determinate in their resi- 
dence) 138; (not resident in the l^oid) 
138; (not called ‘things’) 139; (tl.-e 
impediments to universality) 130- 
n. 1 ; proved by the universalising 
function of thought) 139, 140 and 
n. 141 (not ^jifects) 141 ; (not causes) 
141 « 

bhedabhedivada 142 n. 1 
sanianya 

universal connegtion see inseparST^' 
• connection 



AinmattavSkya^ ^54 

unreal reason (^asiddlia q. v.) 189 

ufia^raehala 341 

upadSna 270, 271 * 

4ipade4a 48 n. 2 
4ipadhi 239 

upakara 12^V 1^ ^ 


npalabdliisama 369 
npania 13 

Mpauiana 164 and n. 2, 305 
1812—319, 363 n. 2 


n. 




•upaniasaih^yandana 16 n. 2 
upamiti 312, 314 

upanaya (fourth member of syllogisin) 
13, 25, 156, 166, 163 n. 1, 164 n. 2 
165, 167, 248 n. 3, 312 n. 1 


iUpani^ad 47 n. 2 
.'Upapattiaariia 359 

opasarhhara 165, 172 ^n. 2, 248 n. 3, 
312 n, 1, 319 

upeksabuddlii 1X8 n. 2 

ntkar^asama 345 

utpada-sthiti'bhaiiga 91 n. 2 

utsfitram 22 n. 1 

vacanas^odhana 15 n. 2 

41) Vacaspati Mi«^ra 38—41 ei passim; 

(translated) 257 — 262 
<2) Vacaspati Mi6ra, the later 40 
n. 1 

vada 47 ii. 2 
vadakau4aly». 372 n. 1 
‘^adainarga 372 n. 1 
Vadavidhi 33-34, 268 ii. 1, 372 n. 1 


''Vaide^ika, the 

' Vai^esika-Bapddha ^192,^ ^ ^ 

Vai4e?ikasutra‘^7^ ■:i7, •' 

132, 147-148i 189, " 

, ■ , -^v , 

vaiyadliikaraijya 270 % ^ ^ 

see also samana&ikaraiiya 
vakohala 340 
vakya 49 n. 1, 160 
vakyabheda 259 n. 3 
Vakyapadiya 98 n. 1, 119 n. if 
validity see ’'pramanya 
Varadarajy .,|antbar of Tlirkikarak^'l,;, 
q. V.) 305 ■ ' 

varaka 16 

Vardhamana 106 n. 1 
Vartika sea Uddyotakara J 
varnyasama 345 
vasana 123 
Vasavadatta 32 

Vasubaudhu 4, 24, 26, 30, 31, 32. 34, 
78 n. 3, 117 n. 3, 106 and n. 2, 
258 n. 1, 366, 372 n. n 

vati (suffix) 276 n. 3 
Vatsyayana 18 — 24, 160 — 163, 176, 

179-180, 192—199, 210 n. 1, 303 

etc 

vayu 209 

Veda 52 ii. 2, 307 (Has the V. an 
author?) 

Vedas, the three 47 n. 2 
vedana 58 n. 1 

Vedantasutra 5, 9, 79 n. 1, 93 ii. 1 
Venis A see preface and bibliography 


Vadavidhanatlka 33 
Nvaidharmya 193 n. 1 
vaidharioyahetu 242 
vaidharmyamatra 180, 350 
'vaidharmyam vyabhicarati 193 n. 1, 
227 n. 1, 237, 242, 243 and n. 2, 
247 

'vaidharmyuiriania 348' if 
^raidharmyoktahetu 172 n. 2 

see also sadbarmyoktahetu 


vibhagajai^abda 111 n. 1 
vibhakti (case-inflection) 274 n. 2 
vibhaktimattva 207 
vibhu 143 

vicitarahga (wave-propagauon - • i 

sound) 111 n. 1, cf. kadambamukula 

vidhi (techn. term of exegetics) ^^9 
n 3 ; (formula for major premise) 26, 
164, 177, 184. 223. 230. 251 n. 1 
281 n. 1, 30: n. 1. 



"tiayaiai^r^ a 6, la a. i, , 27 , 

: - :n..- 'a if!aay m./ 3| 40 n. 1, 85 

■ ' ■■'. - »', .■ ■' ■ -■ 

6, 29, 30, *36, 60 (vaij- 
-. filM»i^k?apS*8f)i 78 n, 2, 98 aad 

■■ ^^|p.'i86 ». 2.'^ ^ 

>%i}i§^^teikfu-' 63 n. 3 

119 n. 2, 121 and n. 2, 128, 
«25-; 

Vil^lpaBama 345 « 

■^l^lpanxipapatti 281, 284 ^2 
194 . ./ 

"Viiiama (era) 39 ancf n. 1 
ifcik^epa 372 n. 2 ■ 
vimar^a 19^^, 210 

Vindkye^vait Pra^iff Dube (ur Dvive- 
to) 29 n! 1 

■piikdk^a 168 n. 7, 181, 182, 183, 102, 
193 and n. 1, 194, 207, 208, 225, 230, 
240, 261 n. 4, 368 
vipak^dd vi^esa^i (a Baiiddha definition 
of a valid middle term) 367 * 

■iferipaksaikade^avrtti 201 n. 1, 235 n 1, 
237’ 

vipal^avrtti 233, 235 n. 1, 236, 237 
vipaksavyapaka 235 n. 1, 237 
viparitanngata (variety of nidar^ana* 
bhasa) 222 

viparltavyavrtta (variety of nidar^and- 
bhasa) 222 
vipratisedha 369 

virodhi («c. anunianani, inference 
through opposition) 324, 331 and 
n. 3, 332 n. 1 

<1) viruddha (variety of fallacious niid- 
y die) 181, 190 n. 2, 191, 200—207 

1^2) viruddha (variety of pratijfiabhasa) 
195, 212 and n. 2 

Viruddhavy^hicarin (antinomic reason) 

I 195, 19^209, 212, 353 n. 2 

i yisay ad vaitad arcana 210, 211 

Xl^)* vi4esa (ultimate difference, as a 
r category) 133, 136 n. 3, 238 n. 1 

1^2) vi^e^a (species or speqific difference) 
^ 136 n. 8 • 


(1) vi^esarja (qualification) 271 n. 

301 

(2) visesana (the five predicables) 105 
n. 1, lOB n. 2, 109 n. 1, 120, 121 
n. 1, 122, 271 n. 1 

see kalpana 

vi^esanatasambandha 113 n. 1 
vi4e§ya 120 n. 1, 271 n. 1, 301 

vi^i^tajnana 117 n. 3, 131 and n, 2 
132,272 

see sa vika Ipaka j uana 

vii^istanisedha (or vi^istabhava) 61 n. 

2 

visual ray, tlie (nayanssra^mi) 56, ol 
n. 3, 82 n. 3, 114 n. 2 

vita (-hetii) 211 n. 2 
vitanda 339 

vivaksa (speaker's intention) 270 
viyuktayogiii 116 
vrddhacarya Vasubandhu 32 
vrtti (functioning of senst-orgauj IIB 
n. 2 

Vrtti (NyayasfitravrttB 197 n. 1, 370 
n. 1 

‘vrttikara’ (cited by Sahara) 5, 36. 79 
‘n. 1, (translated) 79 ff., 80 n; 1, 314, 
320 

vyabhicara 193, 194 
vyabhicarin 283 n. 3 
vyadhikarana 270 cf. samanadlnkaranri 
vyaghata 184, 283 n. 1 » 

vyakti 133, 349 n. 1 

vyakter abhedah (one of the jatiba- 
dhaka) 139 n. 1 

vyapti 26, 165 , 223, 230, 232, 251 u? 1, 
252; 253 (opp. ativyiipti, in uniisind 
sense); 276 n. 4; (Uddyotakani’s rc- 
of;^ 286, 311 

vyapya and vyajmJ^ 38, 230 — 232. 
vySpyaikfiniyata 23‘J (tadekaniyata) 

vyastasamasta 191, cf. 272 and ii. I 

vyatirekin 235 and n. 1, 241 n. 2/^^ 

• see avitahefh, kevalavyatirekin 


vMe?8hetii 342 n. 1, 360, 366, 369, 371 



Index 


vyavasftj^iiiOO and n. 1, 104 
vyavasayatmaka 97 n. 1,‘ 99 
vyayrtti 136 

vyoma (=:5varan§.bhava, according 
Sa,wtrantika) 297 
Ward, 5 es 127 n. 1 
\Vatson, S. fe. 98 n. 3 
Western logic 193 and n. 1 
wheel of reasons 229, 230, 232 n. 
234, 235 ^ 

whole and part 86, 86 n. 2, 279 n. 

Windisch, E. 27, 49 n. 1 
Woods, J. Haiighton 5, 39 n. 2, 

B. 1 


yatra dhumas tatr%r? 


to 


see vl^i 

Yoga 3 and n. 1 
YogabliS-sya 5 

Yugacara 80, n. 1, 122 n. I 


3, 

2 

40 


see also vijiianavada 
Yogasfitra 5 
Yogin 115 
yogya 333 n, 1 
yogyanuj^ai&bdhi 334 
ynkta yogin llo vand^ n. T 
cf. viyulctayogin 
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